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OLIVSU CROMWELL.' 

1652— 16.58. 

Afteu the defeat of Worcester, it is remarked by Lord 
Clarendon, all the royal and loyal party lay groveling 
and prostrate, under desolate apprehensions.* A glance 
at the position of the republican Ipjaders will show that 
never were such apprehensions so justly grounded, or so 
little overcharged.# 

Resistance to the great design of a republic was now 
at end, in England, Ireland, and Scotland. In Eng- 
land, the avowed hostility of the leVellers had become 
as harmless as the secret machinations of the loyalists. 
In Ireland, submission and solitude had been substituted, 
by an awful and unsparing hand, for turbulence and re- 
bellion, In Scotland, the sturdiest presbyterian had at 
last surrendered to the victorious soldiers of indepeo«> 
dency even the sectarian loveliness and supremacy of 
his darling kirk. Scarcely a spot of British groonj^ 
remained, on which, in' right of a triumphant eonq^ieii^ 
the banner of the English commonwealth did n0t stand 
firmly planted. 

Nor had its champions won less conrideradon for it 

* Hittoty, foL vi. p. 527. 
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in distant lands*o ^Through every country in Europe 
they had pro^aimed their purpose / and vanquished ene- 
mies on all sides bore testimony to their power. The 
proud Don John of Portugal lay like the humblest 
vassal at the feet of Blake; the haughty insolence of 
Spain had crawled into subservient allianGte ; the Dutch 
bad surrendered their cherished title of sovereigns of the 
sea ; and, held down by th#v. vigour and genius of our 
republican statesnpen, the rt^naining potentates of Eu- 
rope stood still with aweful eye.*' 

But^ at the very root of such vast strength there 
lurked a mortal weakness. The government under 
which these results had been achieved, and by which 
alone the frame of things was i^w kept together, was 
avowedly a provisional government. It rested on no 
direct authority from the people. The men who were 
at the head of affairs had, by sublime^ talents and un- 
conquerable energy, placed themselves there; but in 
continuing to hold to office by no other bond, they 
seemed to confess that the people were , against them. 
Daring and resolute in all things else, they fell short of 
their own high soul^in this. It was because in other 
things they held their personal safjg^ty to be risked alone ; 
while in this they saw some peril td* that grand design 
by which, as they fondly hoped, they were destined to 
secure the bappingss of unborn generations of tlfeir 
countrymen. We alone, they reasoned, to whom this 
gloriqufi republic owes its birth, are fit to watch over its 
tender years. Our duty cannot be done, till we have 
taught England the practical blessings of the new sys- 
tem we have wrought. Ui^er a republic she shall find 
herself greater than under any of her kings. Wealthy 
and secure, respected and h?>noured, she will recognise 
the value and the potency of the government we have 
formed ; and, by her gratitude well repaid, we may then 
•with siffety deliver back into the hands of the people 
the authority we have wielded throughout for their 
: lien^t alone. 

The reasoning, up to a certain point, must possibly be 
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conceded as just^ and worthy of the yitn.* There can- 
not be a doubt^ that at the day when the j»ie descended 
on the neck of Charles I., a majority of the people 
were still strongly attached to the forms of monarchical 
government. But on the other side were a most for- 
midable minority, comprising within itself the^greatest 
amount of energy, genihs, and moAl force, that had 
yet been exhibited upon fte stage of public affairs in 
England. To elevate the wfiole nation to that standard, 
was a design at oncp grand and simple, worthy of t^ 
age, and of the deeds already do)ie in it. For^ be it 
kept in mind, republic<lhism of recent growth even in 
the breasts of, these founders of the new republic. The 
most influential of t^m had not played the Ictfty part 
tliey did from any preconceived notion of the abstract 
excellence of that form of civil society. It has been 
abundantly shown in this work, that what such men as 
Vane sought, vfas popular and good government; em- 
bracing extensive representation, security for person and 
property, freedom of thought, freedom of the press, and 
entire liberty of conscience. It was only because they 
could not find these under a mftiarchy, that they be- 
came republicans ; under a monarchy they would 
have been conterll with these. From the head of no 
Jupiter sprang the armed republic of England ; but 
ev6n from the weak and faithles% head of her own 
Charles Stuart. Practical and most protracted expe- 
rience of the utter impossibility of bringmg ijat mo- 
narch to terms of good faith, destroyed, in the breasts 
of a formidable minority of the nation, all further faith 
in monarchy itself. It o©ly remained, by means as 
powerful, to wean the resttfrom that old allegiance and 
long-descended love, by atxhibiting to them in enlarged 
prosperity, safety, and honour, the superior forces that 
were inherent in the republican form. Hence ittjame 
to be urged, as no less a matter of necessity tl^in dutyy 

• I have already treated this subject in the •* Life of Vane,” with less 
consideration, probably, for the part that statesman took in it, than I have 
felt It only due to the general body of republicans to concede in this place. 

B 2 
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to hold fast by tkctiact >hich Englishmen who have 
read the histfjy of their country aright know to be the 
corner stone of all the freedom that now exists in it^ 
cud which declared the parliament that assembled in 
1640 indissoluble^ save by its own consent. By such 
a course only, in the midst of the cloads that hung 
carer the minds oIl men after %e memorable action of 
the 30th of January, was iufelt that even the common 
frames of society •could b# held together. Only so, 
could the chance, however distant^ of another trial of 
the faihily of Stuart, be averted from the land which 
they had cursed so heavijy. B^this alone could that 
calm be cast upon the troubled waters out of which 
order af^id happiness must evero ^ise. But it was a 
course which in any, case carried along with it one most 
peremptory condition. Justified by necessity alone — 
the limits of necessity sternly bound it in. The day 
that saw it no longer essential to safety, saw it the most 
fatal instrument of danger. 

That day had, now at least, arrived. The first act 
of the statesmen of Westminster, after the Worcester 
victory, should have v»een the passing of their hill for 
an amended representation, and jhe dissolution of the 
parliament in which they sat. In thfe restless anxiety 
of the thoughtful Vane, which followed close upon that 
event, might he deleted the fear that there had already 
^been a delay too long. No merely administrative glory, 
howeve^reat and brilliant, can be expected to produce a 
lasting beneficial impression on the minds or the condition 
of a people. The government of the new form had now 
brought to a successful issue«its struggle for existence : 
scattered or prostrate enemilb on all sides bore witness 
to the solid foundations it yad laid. The next, the 
greatest, and most serviceable stone of the superstructure, 
shouM have been a fearless appeal to t)ie people. More 
was to be gained, as events will show hereafter, by 
trusting than by distrusting Otem, They had now, 
moreover, the indisputable right to demand — what such 
i oourse was only the first step to — new political insti-- 
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tutions, such as Vane’s later expeiiehce inculcated^ to 
be founded on the principles of the old, aiod in which 
should be kept, as far as it was possible, the spirit of 
those fundamental laws and usages to which they had 
been for centuries accustomed, and under which, in 
their purer shapes, they ad grown in civilisal^n and 
in virtue. Assuming, on thb o^er nand, the injustice 
of such demands, and the inexpediency of granting 
them, what was the singft security left to tha upw 
commonwealth, even in the midst of all its triumph^? 
Nothing hut the sword that had struck for them. No- 
thing hut J:he force which, obedi^t to an iijapulse from 
without, might as readily answer to a bidding from 
within. Here lurke^*the danger that was mf^htiestj 
because least seen. The serpent that had the deadliest 
sting for the new commonwealth lay coiled and che- 
rished within it^ own bosom. Every man in that army 
which now rested, after its loftiest and last triumph, 
within a few days’ march of London, should have been 
made, in his very first hour of consciousness of victory, 
to feel that his sword had at length become useless, for 
that higher duties awaited its gallant owner. The 
great invitation of^citipenship should have pierced like 
a trumpet into every tent — You have won the privileges 
of freemen, Cofne now, and actively participate in them! 

He course of events to which otr narrative turns, 
will present, towards the just appreciation of the va- 
rious great questions involved in this momentous sub^ 
ject, a series of sad, though salutary, illustrations. 

Within a few hours after the news from Worcester 
reached London, soul-stiri%ig despatches from Crom- 
well were read from the speaker’s chair to the assem- 
bled commons, and from ^ery chapel in the vast city 
to its crowded atid excited congregation. We beat 
the enemy,” they said, from hedge to hedge^ till we 
beat them into Worcester.* The dispute was long and* 
very near at hand, and often at push of pike from 
one defence to another . . . We fought in the streets of 
the towq together for three hours’ space ; but in the end 
B 3 
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we beate the eneinfy totally . . . We pursued him to his 
Toyal fort, widch we took, and have beaten indeed his 
whole army , . , When we took his fort, we turned his 
own guiis upon him. . . This hath been a very ‘glprious 
mercy, and as stifFe a contest for four or five houres 
as ever^ have se^e. Both your old forces, and those 
fiew raised, have behftveft themselves with very great 
Cpurage ; and He that made*&hem come out, made them 
wlUiiTg to fight fOr you ... We have seven thousand 
prisoners, many of them oflScers and noblemen of qua- 
lity ... If this provoke ‘those that are concerned in it to 
thankfulnesse, and the parliament to do the wjll of Him 
who had done his will for it and for the nation — whose 
good pleasure is to establish the 'iifttion and the change 
of the government, ^ by making the people so willing to 
the defence thereof, and so signally to blesse the en- 
deavours of your servants in this late great worke — I 
am bold humbly to beg, that all thoughts may tend to 
the promoting of His honour who hath wrought so great 
salvation ; and that the fatnesse of these continued mer- 
cies may not occasioni pride and wantonnesse, as for- 
merly the like hath done to a chosen nation ; but that 
the fear of the Lord, even for hisfimejcies, may keep an 
authority and a people so prospered and blessed, and 
witnessed unto, humble and faithful ; Ad that justice 
and righteousnesses mercy and truth, may flow from 
you as a thankful! return to our gracious God.*** 

The cafne^t and loud amens which these characteristic 
phrases and adjurings drew forth from crowded congre- 
gations of the faithful, were echoed along the less 
crowded benches of the commons ; and well had it 
been for the members assembled there, as in all proba- 

• From a newspaper of the time. Sev. Proc. in Parliament, Sept 4th 
to Sept. 1 1th. This last despatch was delivered to the house by major Cob- 
bet, a«ian of much spirit and resolution } who produced with it a collar of 
SS., belonmng to young Charles, and his garter, both which he had taken in 
Ihe royal tAit A characteristic postscript at the close of the despatch he 
twre, evidenced at once Cromwell’s regard for the interests of his officers, 
and the legitimate means by which he achieved influence with 
** Your officers,” it ran, ** behaved themselves with much honour in this 
service ; and the person who is the bearer hereof was equal in the perform- 
ance of his duty to most that served you that day.” ^n estate of a, bun. 
^ed a year was on this voted to Cobbet 
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bility for posterity to come, if upon |pth fervent thanks, 
so simply and honestly given to their great general, 
they had been content to rest their gratitude to him 
(already laden as he was with more worldly testimonies 
of the richness of their bounty), and on the instant 
proceeded to* offer to the Providence that had again 
blessed with victory the\ause which*engaged his arms^ 
the fittest and most ^^thjg^ful return” which free men 
could make, by inviting thdlr fellow countrymen ^o par- 
take of the blessings so triumphantly won, and* by 
fixing on the broad and strong basis of popular Consent, 
sympathy, and regard, their ^lew fabric of republican 
government. For the servants of that government, it 
should have been enopgh in any case to know that they 
had done their duty, and deserved y^ell of their country. 
Anything beyond this could indeed serve the purposes 
of pride and wantonnesse” alone. The writer wjiose 
duty it is to record the proceedings of the time, can 
only mention the vote of the house at this memorable 
crisis with a feeling of reluctance akin to shame. 

To the lord general Cromwell an estate in land, of 
four thousand a year was voted and a royal residence, 
the palace of Hampton Court, was ordered to be pre- 
pared for his fffture abode. Nor these alone. The 
honour of the chancellorship of the University of Ox- 
f(trd was at the same time conferred upon him ; and a 
deputation of four of the first members of the govern-^ 
ment — of that government which should.have held its 
least powerful member of higher dignity and account 
than its most successful soldier'-servant — were appointed 
to meet and congratulate tiie lord general at Aylesbury, 
on his way to the capital, with every form of honour 
and subservience. By ethe same votes, a series of 
estates, descending in value from 2,0001. to 3001. a year, 

*Xudlow urges in extenuation of this vote, that the present income, in 
addition to his old grant of 2 , 5001 . a year, was meant to keep Cromwell 
•teadv (a difficult matter, requiring heavy ballast,) in obligation to his duty, 
or to ” leave him without excuse if he' should depart from it” (vol. i; p. S71.) 
If this was the motive, it adds to the shortsightedness of the entire pro- 
ceeding. History and human nature — to say nothing of common justice 
to the common people —should have dictated a different method. 

3 4 
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were vated respectively to Ireton, Lambert, MonS;, 
Whalley, Ol^y, and Alured. * 

The instTUcUons given to the commissioDers of con^ 
gratulation complete this unwortliy picture. Whiter 
locke and Lisle^ the lord keepers of the seal ; Oliver 
St. Johp, chief justice of England; and sir Gilbert 
Pickering, a councilor jof stat#; having been named for 
the service, were thuf addf^ssed from the speaker's 
chair t : You ar^, in the name Qf parliament, to con- 
gratulate his lordship's;}: good recovery of health, after 
his daiffgerous sickness, and to take notice of his im* 
wearied labours and paiigs in the late expedition into 
Scotland, for the service of this commonwealtfi ; of his 
diligence in prosecution of the enemy, when he fled into 
England ; of the great hardships and hazards he hath 
exposed himself to, and particulary at the late fight at 
Woj^oester ; of the prudent and faithful managing and 
conducting throughout this great and important aflair, 
whidh the Lord from heaven hath so signally blessed^ 
and crowned with so compleate and glorious an issue. 
Of all which you are to make known to his lordship that 
the parliament hath thought fit by you to citify their 
good acceptance and great satisfaction therein ; and for 
the same you are to return, in the natJtoe of the parlia- 
ment and commonwealth of England, their most hearty 
thanks ; as also to, the rest of the oificers and soldieis, 
for their great and gallant services done to the common- 
wealth. • You are likewise to let his lordship know, that 
since, by the great blessing of God upon his lordship’s 
and the army’s endeavours, the enemy is 'so totally de- 
feated, and ^e state of afiaii;^ as well in England as in 
Scotland, such as may very well dispense with his lord- 
ship’s continuance in the field/:— they do desire his lord- 

* Tojreton* two thousand a year was voted ; Lambert had a thousand 
a year; Monk and Whatley nve hundred; Okey three hundred; and 
inured two5 In the following year, Harrison received five hundred m 

J ear ; Lord Grey of Groby, a thousand ; Reynolds, five hundred ; and 
oic^a hundred. -> Journals. 
t vote bears , date the 9th Sept. )6ol— 

t Cromwell, as I have before stated, held a patent of peerage, though he 
never availed himself bf it. The present title was one of courtesy. 
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i^Mpj for the better settlement of his heilth^ to take such 
rest and repose as he shall find most requi^te and con«> 
ducing thereunto ; and for that purpose to make his 
repair to and residence at or within some few miles of 
this place^ whereby also the parliament may have the 
assistance of his presence^ in the great and iinf>ortant 
consultations for the furtfier settlement of this common^ 
•wealth, which they are .pow upon."’^ In further 
testimony of a thankful acc^tance by the goren^ent 
of the great and faithful services performed by the lor&» 
general, the commissioners had to acquaint him dhat an 
act had been passed, not only tp do honour to this vic- 
tory of Worcester on one special and early day through- 
out the three kingdoiqaf, hut also to appoint an«annual 
commemoration of the victory on ^he 3rd of Septem- 
ber, ‘^for all time to come/':!: 

• } and se? Parliamentary History, vol. xx. p. 48. 

t To render this practicable every where on the same day, the 24th of 
September was named. ^Journals. 

t The treatment of the royalists captured in this great battle deserves 
mention. Among th^ prisoners were the duke of Hamilton, mortally 
wounded ; earls of Lauderdale, Rothes, Carnwath, Kelly, Derby, Cleve- 
tend, Shr^sbury ; lord Sinclair ; lo^s S|)ynie, Kenmure, Grandison j sir 


Faucet ; captain Benbon^; brides nine ministers, nine surgeons, the mayor 
and sherift'of Worcester, and all the aldermen. Out of these, the council of 
state named nine persons as fit to be brought to trial and made examples 
of justice : the duke of Hamilton; the earls of Derby, l^uderdalc, and 
Cleveland ; sir Timothy Featherstonehaugh, general Massey, captain Ben* 
bow, and the mayor and sheriffof Worcester. Derby, Featherstonehaugh, 
and Benbow were tried by courb-martltil at Chester, and suffered in Oc- 
tober. Benbow was shot j the other two died on the scaffold. Jarafs, 
earl of Derby, who perished thus, was one of the gentlest and strongest- 
heaited of men. It was he wire, with cold and bleeding wounds, had led 
the distracted Charles, after this fatal fight, to the outlet of escape he won ; 
and, when the axe descended, prayers were bn his lips for God’s bless- 
ing to his king, to his wife (the fam^s ^ountess in jPeveril of the Peak)*% 
Ins dear Mall, and Ned, and iJnly,'*— the children who were left 
« His scafibld had been erected in his own town of 

Bolton.le-moors. Of his fellow-pri^ners, so selected as above, I mayladd 
bnef mention. Nine days after the victory, the duke of Hamilton died of 
ms wounds. Massey and Middleton escaped from the tower, and reached 
f ranee. Lauderdale was kept in prison till the Restoration : and Rothes 
was not liberated till the year 1655. We find the namdb of the tori of 
'iweuy, viscount Kenmure, and of lords Spynie and Sinclair) among the 
exceptions in Cromwell’s Act of Oblivion tor Scotland in 16M. The flrsti* 
named cmI, however, was suffered to go to the Continent. This detail is, 
■on me whole, most favourable to the spirit of clemency and forbearance 
which generally distinguished the government of the Commonwealth ; and 
deplore what teemS a partial and unjust severity in 
the first cases referred to, it is only fair to presume (in the absence of any 
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The triiimphi9i^ soldier for whom all these honouro 
were desigi\$d^ was meanwhile in slow progress with his 
army towards London. The excitement of the battle 
Vas : still strong upon him. ** That Cromwell/^ said 
Hugh Peters*, would make himself king.'* That 
such was the great conception with whwsh the mind of 
Cromwell heaved* at la^t^ no i^asonable doubt can be en- 
tertained. Whether Sll n<vjr such sovereign aspirations 
had descended on him — <^hether, before this period, 
his vast position as the chief director of one of the 
mightiest movements the world had known, contented 
him — is perhaps a problem for ever hopeless of entire 
solution. There is one thing certain ; that it contented 
him ns longer. The great prize ]^ung glittering within 
his reach — the temptation of it liad entered his soul — 
and the only restraint or check that could have been 
laid on his power of seizing it, was already well-nigh 
neutralised by the statesmen at Whitehall. At the 
head of thousands of armed men, whose zeal had been 
always guided to victory by his genius — who looked 
up to him with implicit faith and unbounded admir- 
ation, and by whom '^liis eajrs were saluted with loftier 
and more reverent adulation f than ever charmed the 
sense of a descendant of a hundrecf kings — he was now 
on his way to where more than the honours of royalty 
itself awaited him,* the splendours of a regal palace, the 
subservience of the mightiest in the land, the thanks and 


of the details of their court.i»artials) that a special reason existed for it. 
1 grieve to have to state, that the spirit of mercy is by no means equally 
apparent in the treatment of the inferior prisoners. The greater part of 
the common soldiers taken were sent^o the plantations, and fifteen hun- 
dred were granted to the G>uinea merchants, and employed to work in the 
mines of Africa. This had been the policy of Cromwdl in Ireland, and 
be followed it up in like manner atlDunbar, where the few that sur- 
vived the Presbyterian wj^eck were shipped to the West Indies, apdsold to 
the factors of sugar estates. Some royalist rebels to the protectorate shared 
the same fate. 

♦ M this time Cromwcirs chaplain. Sec Ludlow, vol. ii. p. 447. . 

f Despa^hes firom the general oificers conclude after this fashion r 
•• We humbly lay ourselves with these thoughts, in this emergency, at you* 
excellency’s feet.” The ministers of Newcastle make their humble ad. 
dresses to his “ godly wisdom, ” and submit their “suits to God and his 
excellency.** Petitioners fVom dilTerent counties solicit him to mediate 
fSr them to the parliamentr Because God had not put the sword in his 
band in vain.** 
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blessings of the low. It ceases to beiaAmatter of wonder 
that he should have shown unusual exijtation; that 
in his steps were uncontroHahle bouyancy and eagerness 
of anticipation ; that the golden round " which at 
last played visibly above his brows, should have betrayed 
him into forgetfulness of his profounder habits<#)f con- 
cealment and self-control; a»^ thlit his republican 
chaplain, watching all signft and portents as he moved 
along, should have exclaim^ to wondering comptgiions, 
That man would make himself our king !” * 

The parliamentary commissioners met the coftquerer 
at a shor^ distance frbm Aylesbury, His excitement 
had been brought under some subduement ; but yet the 
air of courtesy and ccyidescension with’ which he received 
these carriers of honours, had a regal stamp upon it. 
Whitelocke has himself unconsciously described it. On 
the 1 1th of Sepjember, he tells us in his Memorials,f” 
the four members went from Aylesbury on the way 
the general was to come, and met him, and delivered 
their message to him from the parliament. The general 
received them with all kindness and respect, and after 
salutations and ceremonials past, he rode with them 
’cross the fields, wheii^ Mr. Winwood's hawks met them ; 
and the general, ^ith them, and many officers, went a 
little out of the way a hawking,. end came that night to 
Aylesbury. There they had mucb discourse (and my 
lord chief justice St. John more than all the rest$) with, 
the general, and they supped together. , Th^ general 
gave to each of them that were sent to him, a horse and 
two Scots prisoners, for a present and token of his 
thankful reception of the parliament's respect to him in 
sending them to meet and congratulate him:" Our 

• Lgdlow distinctly tells us, t^at, among other actions denoting Jiis 
treacherous pur|)ose at this period, instead of acknowledging the services 
of those who came from all parts to assist against the common enemy, 
though he knew they had deserved as much honour as himself Aid the 
standing army, “he frowned upon them;'* and the very nfmtday after 
the nght, dismissed and sent them home; well knowing that an|expcif- 
TOced militia was more likely to obstruct than to second him in his ambi- 
tious designs, 
t P. 484. 

t St John, it is unnosessary to remind the reader, was Cromwell’s kins- 
man, and deeper in his confidence than any other man of the time. 
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^ave memorialii^ Adds, that his horse was a very han*di 
some gallanttyoung nag of good breeds and one of his 
prisoners a gentleman of quality. He gave their liberty 
to both prisoners and passes to return to Scotland. 

The day following this the lord-general entered 
London ^^He came/’ says WhitelocKe, ' ^Mn great 
solemnity and triumph^; accompanied with the four com* 
missioners of parliament, Kmny chief officers of the 
armyg. and others of qualitf. There met him in the 
fields, the speaker of parliament, the lord president, and 
many members of parliament and of the council of state ; 
the lord mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of Lojidon; the 
militia, and many thousand others of quality. There 
was a gl'eat guard of soldiers, horse and foot, and mul- 
titudes of people in 4he fields and in the streets. He 
was entertained all the way as he passed to his house 
with vollies of great and small shot, and loud acclama- 
tions and shouts of the people." * All which, observes 
Ludlow in his memoirs, tended not a little to heighten 
ihe spirit of this haughty gentleman. 

Heightened his spirit might be ; but he had again, 
with inimitable craft ahd skill, assumed the* old garb of 
sanctity and patience. His desig^n was complete and 
safely planned, but the machinery for its action was not 
ready yet. Accordingly, in these triumphanl^assages 
of his entry into tha capital, we learn from Whitelocke, 
^at he carried himself with great affibility and seem- 
ing humility, and, in all his discourses about the business 
of Worcester, would seldom mention anything of him- 
self, but of the gallantry of the officers and soldiers, and 
gave (as was due) all the glory of the action unto God." 

In die same apparently unselfish spirit, but in reality 
shaped and fashioned for his fhost selfish ends, was the 
conduct of this crafty soldier on taking his seat in par- 
liamefit for the first time after his return. It is marked 
in a meifiorable note by Whitelocke, referring to the 

• A journalist of the time (Nouvelles Ordinaires de Londres, published 
in French, by authority of the council of states) adds, that it was at Acton 

the speaker and the authorities swelled the conqueror’s train ; and that it 
was in a coach of state” that Cromwell entered the city, where he ** was' 
reoeived with all possible acclamations of joy.** 
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l6th of September. " Cromwell sati ibe hoti6e/and 
the speaker made a speech to him^ and gme him the 
thanks of the house for his great services. . . . Cromwell 
and most of the members of parliament, and divers com- 
manders of the army, were feasted by the lord mayor in 
London. . Whe parliament resumed the debate ^uchin^ 
a new representative,'* This new representative/' 
•the reader need not be told*t, was the act which was to 
put a period to the sittings this famous assembly, ^d 
to call together a new parliament, on the improved bas^^ 
of an extended and popular suffrage. 

Cromwell, in resuming his •parliamentary duties by 
a. revival of this debate, at once fixed public attention 
on the weak point o^ 4he present government, %nd di- 
verted it from any suspicion of his*own designs. The 
wily blow had been in. some sort warded off by the 
previous movements of VanelJ:^; but it fell heavily still. 
There was anotfier measure which he forced upon the 
house, with a like dishonest aim, and which finds men- 
tion by Whitelocke, in the record of the same day's 
proceedings — Debate of an act of oblivion and 
general pardon, with some expSlients for satisfaction 
of the soldiery, and^the ease of the people.*’ J In 
other words, the all-powerful conqueror, out of the first 
excitement of gratitude in the midst of which he stood, 
forbed from the reluctant statesmen their assent to a 
resolution of amnesty so wide, that it almost struck at 
the root of the commonwealth. || It was in e^ct re- 
solved, that all political offences committed before the 
battle of Worcester should be forgiven, with the excep- 
tion of certain cases, whkh seemed to demand the 
visitation of public justice. A decision which, though 
it implied a gross injusti^ to these who had already 
been mulcted heavily, relieved the royalists. from all 

• Memorials, p. 485. 

f See Life of Vane, p. 138. 

t See tbe detail of them in the Memoir of Vane, where the present stib* 
Ject is treated at much greater length. 

4 Memorials, p. 485. 

If They assented, Ludlow observes, the parliament being unwilliDg to 
deny Cromwell anything for which there was the least colour of reason,** 
Vol.ilp.448. 
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{Apprehension of ^further penalties. Cromwell in .this 
served a twofold purpose. He largely increased the 
number of .his person^ friends^ and^ taking advantage 
of the opposition of the chief menAbers of the govern- 
ment^ he was able to increase the number of their personal 
enemiesk Proscription and confiscation me ^t all times 
admirable charged to build a 'prejudice upon. It was 
not the least of his incidenta(i»advantages^ moreover^ that 
he^copsiderably weakened tlis resources of the republican 
ej[tchequer. 

At mis crisis^ too^ it was^ that^a higher than human 
power gave still greater impulse and practical efficacy to 
his vast design. On the 8th of December^ the fatal 
news reached London of the su(Vlen death of the gal- 
lant and virtuous Irgton. It snapt the last bond which 
could j in the last extremity, have bound Cromwell to 
his duty, or imposed restraint on his jiarricide ambi. 
tion.* Mrs. Hutchinson tells us, that on the very eve 
of this calamity, Ireton had determined to come over 
to England, in order to divert Cromwell from his de- 
structive courses.’^ Whatever truth or error there 
may be in this assertion, it indicates at least the inflexi- 
ble sentiments of this famous per^n. His last public 
action in regard to the commonwe^h was worthy of 
his entire life. When the vote was transmitted to him 
immediately after ihe Worcester victory, by which ’he 
received an estate of two thousand a year, he alone, of 
all who^ such grants enriched, refused acceptance. In 
the spirit of the antique days of Roman virtuef, he 
answered to the parliament, that their gift was unaccept- 
able to him. They had many just debts,” he added, 
which he desired they would pay, before they made 
any such presents that he h«id no need of their land, 
and therefore would not have it ; and that he should be 
• 

• ♦ WhiteX>cke says of him, that he was “very stiff in his ways and pur- 
poses a quality our supple lawyer could scarcely understand or appre- 
ciate the value of. “ He was,” he proceeds, of good abilities for council, 
as well as action, and made much use of his pen . . . Cromwell had a great 
opinion of him, and no man could prevail so much, or order him so far, as 
Breton could ... He was stout in the field, and wary and prudent in his 
counsel, and exceedingly forward as to the business of a commonwealth.** 
t Bishop Burnet Ukene<^him to Cassius. 
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Inore contented to see them doing #1# service of 
nation than so liberal in disposing of the fmblic trea« 
sure.” * His deaths Whitelocke afterwards tells us, 
struck a sadness into Cromwell. This may well be 
doubted. The first momentary grief which such tidings 
must have caused, appears to have been ab8ofl)ed at 
once in those projects of ambiti<fB from which the sin- 
•gle remaining check had baon thus suddenly and oppor- 
tunely snatched away. HU next tlmught, afte» the 
mournful tidings, was not of grief, but glory. ^ Thg 
body of Ireton was ordered — in deference to the wishes 
of “ the lord general and of some of his relations” who, 
according to Ludlow, were were not ignorant of his 
vast designs now on fjaot” — to be brought over to Eng- 
land, and to be laid, after a magnificent funeral at the 
public charge, among the tombs of kings, in the abbey 
of W estminster.^ And, detailing this, Ludlow exclaims, 
with affectionate and high.souled enthusiasm, that if 
the great deceased could have foreseen what was thus 
done, he would certainly have made it his desire that 
his body might have found a grave where his soul left 
it, so much did he despise those pompous and expensive 
vanities ; having er<|^ted for himself a n^pre glorious 
monument in the liearts of good men, by his affection 
to his country, his abilities of mind, his impartial jus- 
tic^, his diligence 41 the public ser ^ce, and his other 
virtues, which were a far greater honour to his memory 
than a dormitory among the ashes of kings. 

But if any doubt remained that grief at this event 
held no supremacy in the breast of Cromwell, and that 
tlie event itself did not ratlfcr clear the great path before 
him, it is set at rest by a remarkable incident which 
dates on the second day after the news reached London. 
On the 10th of December, Cromwell summoned and 
held a meeting, at the speaker's house, of those friends, 
military and civil, who were supposed to be well affected 
towards his own political views. The two or three 

* Biog. Britt., 3109,.. Ludlow adds, “ And truly I believe he was in 
earnest; for as he was always careAil to husband those things that belonged 
to the state to the best advantage, so was he most liberal in employing his 
own purse and person 



naxat been ttai^M k ^ 
fuestioii propounded there; but the majority of the 
meedug hM few natural emotions to thrust in way 
uf '-ibything lhat eiljier honesty or dishonesty might 
propose. They were lawyem chiefly ; and VThitdooke^ 
cme of^em, has^ happily leff on reeord^me detail uf 
what passed. 

The ground whidi Cromwell took in addressing these' 
assenfcbled gentlemen was,— ^Hhat now the old king being 
dead, |nd his son being defeated, he held it necessary to 
come to a settlement of the nation ;* and, in order there« 
tmto, he had requestedrthis meeting, that th^y together 
might consider and advise what was lit to be done, and 
presented to the parliament." Siy what pretension, it 
may be asked, could a servant of the republic thus pre^ 
some to call its stability in question ? It is clear that, 
in the mere act of doing it, he was gu^ty of treason to 
the government then existing, and of which he was 
himself a member, Whitelocke tells us, that a great 
many" were at the meeting . . • divers members of 
parliament, and some chief officers of the army." But 
Bradshaw would not Attend, nor Vane, nor Marten, nor 
Sept,' nor Bl$ke, nor Harrington. # Ludlow, by the wily 
craft of Cromwell, was in a sort df ifonourable banish^ 
ment in Ireland, and what once was the soul of Ireton, 
lay a senseless clodTon that distant ihore. The meeting 
was obviously summoned in defiance of the council of 'the 
commor wealth; only the lawyers who belonged to it, and 
who would as readily belong to any thing else, attended. 

It is cldar that all who were emphatically called the states^ 
men held aloof from it ; aiuf it would be an instance of 
their forgetfulness of duty, at once- marvellous and irre-- 
Goncileable with their previouS character and' actions, to 
have suffered such a meeting to go on, presuming Uiat 
they'laiew its object, — were it not a proof more certain 
itiU, thalin a sudden and general, and now for the first 
time visiUe and declared, defection of the army from 
their cause, they had lost all present power of pre- 
vention. To the PEOPLE remained their Ust app^ ; 
and this ^ey had nGw'resolved to make ; too late, alaa ! 
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for present success, but not too late €(St a lesson to pos-* 
terity. 

The speaker of the house of commons opened the 
conference. My lord/' he said, addressing Cromwell, 

this company were very ready to attend your excel- 
lency ; and tile business ^ou are pleased to propound to 
us is very necessary to be considered.* God hath giyen 
marvellous succe^ to our forces under your command ; 
an*d if we do not improve these mercies to some i^t^e- 
ment, such as may be to God’s honour, and the good (jf 
this commonwealth, we shall be very much blame- 
worthy.” Hereupon, one of the few honest men who 
were present, but who was not more honest than gulli- 
ble, jnajor-general H^rison, interposed a few* words, 
which are enough to express the delusions already widely 
spread among the republican officers as to the possibility 
of erecting a democracy of saints on the ruins of civil 
authority.* f think,” he remarked, that which my 
lord-general bath propounded, is to advise as to a settle- 
ment, both of our civil and spiritual liberties ; and so 
that the mercies which the Lord hath given unto 
us may not be cast away. Hoft' this may be done is 
the great question.” ^nd now much might have arisen 
from this of a ver/ awkward bearing on the designs of 
Cromwell, had it not been for the lucky interposition of 
thaf most grave and accomplished •lawyer, the lord 
commissioner Whitelocke. It is a great question, 
indeed,” he observes, “ and not suddenly to be resolved; 
yet it were pity that a meeting of so many able and 
worthy persons as I see here should be fruitless. I 
should humbly offer in th» first place, whether it be 
not requisite to be understood in what way this settle- 
ment is desired, whether of^n absolute republic, or with 
any mixture of monarchy This was, t6 use a homely 
expression, hitting the nail on the right head; and’ac- 
cordingly, with equal force and promptitude, Cfomwell * 

* See the last volume of this work, p. IfiR. Harrison’s faith in Cromwell 
was, (and the other republican enthusiasts in the army shared it,) that he 
‘‘ pretended to love and) favour a sort of*men who acted upon higher prin- 
ciples than those of civil liberty.*' 

VOL. VII. 
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followed up the IXoKV'. My lord’ commissioner White- 
locke,” he exclaimed, hath put us upon the right point. 
It is, indeed, my meaning that we should consider 
whether a republic, or a mixed monarchical government, 
will be best to be settled ; and,” be added, with that 
careless: air which so often veiled the pro^undest work- 
ings of ambition in hiijp if anything monarchical, then 
in whom that power shml he placed f ” 

J'he discussion* thus Mrly launched, the variolis 
speakers embarked in it without further hesitation. Sir 
Thomas Widdrington (who was in so far honestly dis- 
posed to monarchy, that h# had resigned the commission of 
the great seal upon the passing of that memorable vote * 
which Should have brought these ^ingenious gentlipen 
debaters within the ^penalties of treason) at once, with 
much candour — a great deal too much for Cromwell 
— thus tendered his opinion : I ^think a mixed 

monarchical government will be most suitable to the 
laws and people of the nation ; and if any thing rno- 
narclucal, I suppose we shall hold it most just to place 
that power in one of the sons of the late kingf Crom- 
well betraying some ‘uneasiness at this, his friend co- 
lonel Fleetwood, who afterwards ^narried the widow of 
Ireton, and was a man of reasonable but not very 
strong inclinations to a republic, advanced to his relief, 
and again generalised the discussion after this vague 
fashion : I think that the question, whether an 

absolute republic, or a mixed monarchy, is best to be 
settled in this nation, will not be very easy to be deter- 
mined.” Upon this, the lord chief justice, Oliver Saint 
John, offered a remark of »auch general force, and no 
particular application, w^hich was all the better for his 
great cousin and confidant Cr^n w^ell : It will be found,” 
he said, that'the government of this nation, without 
sonic thing of monarchical power, will be very difficult 
►to be so* settled, as not to shake the foundation of our laws, 

* “ That the office of king in this nation, oh to have the power 

IN A SINGLE PERSON, IS 1;NNECES9ARY, BORTIlENSeME, AND DANGEROUS 
TO THE LIDEBTY, SAFETY, AND PUBLIC INTEREST OP THE PEOPLE.” 
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and the liberties of the people.” 'SMb speaker chimed 
in with this ; — It will breed a strange confusion/" he 
remarked, “ to settle a government of this nation 
without something of monarchy f He had scarcely 
made the remark, however, when a thoroughly honest 
man, of shoit-sighted zeal, but most sincere ^rpose, 
turned round to St.John, and prrtj:his startling question : 
“ I beseech you, my lord, why may< not this, as prell as 
other nations, be governed Ih the way of a repuhlic^^ ” 
The lord commissioner Whitelocke made reply to i^r 

The laws of England are so interwoven with the 
power anc^ practice of monarchy, that to settle a govern- 
ment without something of monarchy, would make so 
gr^Aan alteration ii\4he proceedings of our la'flirs, that 
yoi^ave scarce time to rectify, nor»can we well foresee, 
the inconveniences which will arise thereby.” Most 
shallow, learned^, and lawyer-like reply ! 

I'he only other man who seems to have spoken with an 
appearance of honesty, rose after it had been delivered, 
and frankly observed that it was unintelligible to him. 

1 do not,” added colonel Whalley, well understand 
matters of law ; but it seems to ifie the best way, not to 
ham any thing of monarchical power, in the settlement 
of our government ; and, if we should resolve upoii any, 
whom have we to pitch upon ? The king’s eldest son hath 
been in arms against us, and his seconti^son is likewise our 
enemy.” If Whalley here intended, however (for his 
close relationship to Cromwell, and his subsequei^ crawl- 
ing subservience to him, cannot fail to induce suspicion), 
merely to narrow the question of a kingly successor to 
some great man taken fr#m #\e people — as it is clear. that 
Cromwell throughout the meeting desired — Widdring- 
ton foiled the attempt by this earnest and honest pro- 
'position : But the late king’s third son, the duke 

of Gloucester, is still among us, and too young to have 
been in anns against us, or infected with the principle^T 
of our enemies.” Whitelocke, upon this, as if to 
shift the question once more to some point of general 
disagreement, and so relieve the uneasiness of Crom- 
c % 
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well, revived one*(rf the old proposals. There may," 
he s^d, he a day given for the king's eldest son, or 
for the duke of York, his brother, to come into the 
parliament ; and, upon such terms as shall be thought 
fit and agreeable, both to our civil and spiritual liberties, 
a settlement may be made with them." 

Cromwell, however^ ‘^^ho had been restless and dis- 
satisfied as these latter views were urged, here inter- 
posed^ with a statement of %ome force and brevity and 
ojjviously designed to wind up the conference. That,' 
he said, in reference to Whitelocke’s last remark, 
“ will be a business of more than ordinary difficulty ; 
but, really I think, if it may be done with safety and 
preservation of our rights, both ,as Englishmetj^^id 
Christians, that a ♦.settlement with somewhat of 

MONARCHICAL POWER IN IT WOULD BE VERY EFFEC- 
TUAL.” 

The memorialist concludes his account by saying, 
that much other discourse was by divers gentlemen 
then present held upon other points, and too large to be 
here inserted. Generally, the soldiers were against any 
thing of monarchy, though every one of them was a 
monarch in his owp regiment or C(jmpany ; the lawyers 
were generally for' a mixt monarchic^ government, and 
many were for the duke of Gloucester to be made king ; 
but Cromwell still put off that debate, and came off to 
some other point ; and in conclusion, after a long de- 
bate, th|^ company parted without coming to any result 
at all ; only Cromwell discovered by this meeting the 
inclinations of the persons that spake, for which he fished , 
and made use of what he- then discerned f But if words 
bear any meaning, he had also, while doing this, re- 
vealed his own inclinations. * No man who attended 
that meeting could thereafter doubt that he was for a 

settlement with somewhat of monarchical power in it.” 

The ^ardians of the republic had not been idl^ 
meanwhile. On the 18 th of the preceding month* 


See Pari. Hist., vol. xx. p. 78. 
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after a long and severe struggle, tlft*' details of which 
have found a more appropriate place in andther portion 
of this work *, a Bill was passed to limit the duration 
of the parliament then sitting at Westminster, to the 
3d of November, 1654. Numerous and close divisions 
attested the energy and ^^citement (jf both parties in 
the house at this memorable cjisis. Each alternately 
triumphed. Cromwell processed to have achieved his 
desire by forcing on the house a defihed period ft)r«its 
dissolution — the statesmen had most assuredly achieved 
theirs in accompanying the act with a proviso, that, for 
a certain period at least, the ftew elections should not 
interfere with the right of the present members to retain 
thei#privileges and se^ts. This was made the bitterest 
charge against them afterward, aftd Cromwell relied 
upon it for the main justification of his subsequent dis- 
graceful dissolution of them. But they were entitled, 
as events well proved, to have reasoned on the matter as 
they did. The first occasion for trusting the people 
having been lost, it became a duty of deep and delibe- 
rate caution how best to select or^ihape the second. The 
suspected intrigues of Cromwell and his officers — the 
half declared discojpttfits which per^|||fed the great body 
of the army — the birth of the Venomous reptiles 
th^ had only started into power from the warmth 
of the bosoms against which ihef now traitorously 
turned — these vrarnqfl the founders and guardians of 
the commonwealth that, the first opportunity c<f entire 
faith in the people having been lost, the second had not 
yet arrived. Marten's simile here came again to their 
aid. I When Moses was* found upon the river, and 
brought to Pharaoh's daughter, she took care that the 
mother might he found out, to whose care he might be 
committed to be nursed. . . . Their common wpalth^ was 
yet an infant, of a weak growth, and a very ten^ier con- 
stitution ; and, therefore, his opinion was, that nobody’ 
could be so fit to nurse it, as the mother who brought 


♦ Life of Vane. 


t See Life of Marten, p. 524. 
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it forth ; ftnd that* they should not think of putting it 
in any othei*hands^ until it had obtained more years and 
vigour.” Arguing from this, they held, that to leave 
the cradle of the republic un watched by some staunch 
and reliable friends, at a time when the sword flashed 
dangei^'above it, ^nd safety w^s not altogether discern- 
ible in the features ortflttitude of the great mass of the 
people, would be a danger to its life and growth little 
shar^ of the treasbn that threatened it more openly. In 
%U thi^ Vane does not seem to have thoroughly con- 
curred. He would now have acted in manly reparation 
of what he felt to have been the first errbr of, the fathers 
of the commonwealth, and would have trusted — with 
a faitb^that was honourable to blr high spirit and%)ure 
soul — to the beneficial result of some general con- 
vention of the people or of the people's just representa- 
tives. Beyond a doubt he was overruled — but whether 
wisely or not, in the present instance, admits of ques- 
tion, since every day that had passed since the Worcester 
victory had served to accumulate greater dangers and 
difficulties around the^paths and policy of the statesmen. 
The bill they passed instead, was, at least, a generous 
and (if the exprogjlpn is allowed)ra fearless compromise. 
Reserving for t^F councils of the commonwealth, the 
wisdom and experience of the men who had framed 
them first, it thre^ at the same time into the hands of 
the people the power of sending jnto the house a large 
majority of their own. The lofty motives and ser^ces 
of its leading advocates should be a warrant for the 
justice of all else which they designed to accomplish by 
it. And in proof of these lofty motives, little is neces- 
sary to the readers of this work beyond a mention of 
their names. Besides Vade, there were Bradshaw, 
Marten, Harrington, Scot, Sidney, Haselrig, Neville, 
and Blake. On the opposite side were ranged Crom- 
well, all his military myrmidons, and a decided majority 
of the lawyers. 

The next grand question taken up by the statesmen, 
struck at the root of Cromweirs power. This was a 
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reduction of the army. Never had*tfie number of men 
in arms, under the direction of the Englisl?government_, 
been so great as at the period of the battle of Worcester.* 
The number of the land forces amounted to upwards 
of fifty thousand men ; and the monthly assessment 
necessary foi^ their suppprt amounted to ahunclired and 
twenty thousand pounds. Withft^six days after the battle 
of W orcester^ Vane had commenced the agitation of this 
question, on a motion that^parliameirt should inatastly 
take into consideration how to decrease the cl^rge ^f 
the commonwealth ; and within a few weeks he had, 
to a certain extent, achieved* his point.* The forces 
were then diminished, we find, by upwards of a fourth, 
and the amount of a^essment stood at ninety ^ousand 
pounds. Five months passed, and the subject was 
again in discussion. It appears, however, to have been 
brought to a temporary pause by a letter from Crom- 
well to the speaker, the mention of which, without any 
detail of its contents, is to be found in the journals of 
the time. With the lapse of two months more, we find 
the question once more revivec^ and,, on the 12th of 
August 1()52, there is a resolution on the journals, that 
it be referred to thc#council of state to give an account, 

* Exclusively of tlie forces on actual service in Ireland, Cromwell had 
atathis time uiulcr his command thirty regiments of horse, one of dra- 
goons, and eighteen of foot ; which, computing by the standard of Febru- 
ary, 164S, amounted to 10,440 horse, and 24,(M)0 fof)t : they certainly rather 
exceeded than fell short of this number. The institution of the militi,! 
had fallen into disuse during the civil war, the militia regiments having 
been merged in the regulars. This in.stitution had been handled down to 
us from our Saxon ancestors, and consisted of a certain number of the 
inhabitants of every county, chosen by lot for three years, officered by the 
lord lieutenant, the dejuity lieutenants, and ]>rincii)al landholdexs, who 
were exercised for a few days in gpeh year, and were not compellable to 
march out of their own counties, except in cases of invasion or rebellion 
On the ceasing of the civil war, this institution was revived by an act of 
the lUh of July, 1G50, and agaiy of the 28th of .January, 1651. Each of 
these acts was in force for six months, and the last appears to have been suf- 
fered to expire. In contemplation however of the Scottish invasion, 3000 
horse and 1000 dragoons, for six months, were voted to tve add^ to the 
forces in lieu of the militia on the 8th of April; and 4000 foot, Tor three 
months, on the 1st of August. On the 12th, intelligence of«n actual in- 
vasion being receivetl, an act passed through all its stages in that one day, 
for reviving and renewing the expired act concerning the militia, to con- 
tinue in force till the 1st of^ccember; and it appears, that the'* re'giments 
of militia being every wher^n arms, hindered the king’s friends from as. 
serabling to support him. Three regiments of volunteers were also raised, 
to be employed on the present emergence. — Godwin’s History. 

c 4 
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with all con veniefi# speed, of the former vote respecting 
the retrenchment of the forces. 

This seems to have decided Cromwell. Upon one 
burning purpose he instantly concentrated all his ener- 
gies and all his power. He declared open war upon the 
parliamft^nt. He harangued his^officers on file infirmities 
and self-seekings of leading members. His own 
object, he declared, was equality, and a pure common- 
wealth, without a ^ing, or permanent chief magistrate 
any^kind. He had sought the Lord, and divine 
symbols of grace had been manifested to him ! Their 
present goveAors were kzy, baleful, unclean men — 
ungrateful to the army wliich had perilled all for them 
— insensible to their Grod, who kacl Himself declared 
for England ! The ^kingdom of Christ was near, if the 
saints would only strike for it ! The same excitement 
Vhich had descended on him at the eves of Worcester 
and Dunbar, promised him now no less a victory. 

On the 12th of August — the very day on which, as 
I have stated, the fatal subject of military retrenchment 
was resumed in the house of commons — a council of 
officers was held at wliitehall.* On the 13th of Au- 
gust, a petition was presented tot^tbe parliament by 
them, which no longer t limited its view to their own 
particular concerns, but comprehended a general survey 
of the affairs of thetiation, and dictated, as from master 
^0 servant, what would be best and most wisely done. 

This petition is of too much importance in every 
sense to be omitted here. It began with stating, that 
having had divers ineetingc to seek the Lord, and to 


• Several proceedings. No. 151. 

f Journals. Whitelocke, p. 516. I sheuld mention, that on the 27th of 
the preceding January, a petition had been presented from the council of 
war to the parliament ; a thing of.ill example from officers with swords in 
their haj^^ds. But this related merely to arrears duo to the army in Scot-* 
land. It was referred to the committee of parliament for military affUlrs ; 
and, by their* recommendation, a bill was passed on the 7th of April, di- 
recting the application of 150,000/. to the discharge of those arrears. And 
while on this subject I may mentibn here, that in the following month 
Cromwell declined the prolongation of his wHimission of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland ; and that, on the 9th of July, Fleetwood was appointed to the 
chief command of the forces in that country. 
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speak of the great things God had Rohe for the com- 
monwealth, it had been set on their heAts as their 
duty, to offer such things in behalf of their country, 
as in their judgments and consciences might tend to its 
peace and well being. In pursuance of this design, 
they therefore? had with qne consent tljought fit Humbly 
to present to the house the follc^|{ing particulars, desir- 
ing they might be taken into early and wious consi- 
deration. First, that speedy and effec*tual means might 
be taken for the propagation of the Gospel ; th^ priv 
fane, scandalous, and ignorant ministers might be ejected, 
and men approved for godliness and gifts encouraged ; 
that a convenient maintenance might be provided for 
them ; and the unequal? troublesome, and contentious way 
of tithes be taken away. Secondly, that a speedy and 
effectual course might be pursued for the regulation of 
law, in matter, form, and administration, in all parti- 
culars in which it was needlessly vexatious, or burden- 
some to the people. For this purpose, they recommended 
that the results already agreed on by the committee 
appointed for that end, might be without delay taken into 
consideration, and that the committee might be encou- 
raged to proceed. Tiiirdly, that a speedy and effectual 
course might be taken by act of parliament or otherwise, 
that such as were profane, scandalous, or disaffected in 
all places of authority and public ti\ist, might be re- 
moved, and their places filled with men of good public 
affections and blameless lives ; it being the dtsire of 
all good men, that the magistrates, and such as have 
public trust, might be men of truth, fearing God, and 
hating covetousness. .FourAly, that a committee might 
be appointed in each county to redress the abuses of 
the excise. Fifthly, that ^uch as had freely lent on the 
public faith, or deeply suffered for their constant and 
good affections to the public, might be considered, and a 
way found out to give them satisfaction ; and, first of 
all, the poorer sort, who were not able to subsist without 
it ; and this to be chiefly regarded, before any more of 
the revenue should be given to particular persons. The 
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sixth and seventii ‘articles related to the arrears of the 
soldier, and the articles of war granted to the enemy, 
which were by all means to be made good. Eighthly, 
that the whole revenue of the state might be brought 
into one treasury, and the account of receipts and dis- 
burseif^ents be puj;)lished yearly or half-yeSrly. Ninthly, 
that, in regard of the.^fresent great affairs of the parlia- 
ment, a committee might be appointed of persons not 
m4?mbers, to consider of the charge and inconvenience 
^at ajose to the commonwealth from monopolies, plu- 
ralities of places of profit, unnecessary places, and large 
salaries. Tenthly, that* a way might be considered of 
for a thorough and effectual suppressing of all vaga- 
bonds Wd cotfamon beggars, by tatting to work such as 
were capable, and providing for the subsistence of such as 
through age and decrepitude were unable to relieve them- 
selves. Eleventhly, that effectual provision might be 
made, that such as had served the parliament in tlie 
late wars should not be bereaved of the fruits of their 
industry by the exclusive nature of several corporations. 
Twelthly, that, for the public satisfaction of the good 
people of this nation, speedy consideration might be 
had of such qualifications for futwe and successive par- 
liaments, as should tend to the election only of such as 
were pious, and faithful to the interests of the common- 
wealth.* 

Insincerity and selfishness are most apparent in this 
petitioVf. It bears very impressively upon it, in all its 
main features, the character of the source from which 
it issued. It is not that the requests urged in it are 
unjust, but that they are partial, and leave unsolicited, 
save by the most general phrase, those claims which 
only two months before had ’ been urged in detail upon 
parliament, by thousands of the common people f, and 

• This }5 taken from Several Proceedings, No. 151. ; and see Godwin’s 
Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 421. 

f In a most striking document which 1 find among the records of the 
time. Far different was this prayer from that of the discontented officers. 
It was “ signed by many thousands,” and began by setting forth the ** mi- 
series of the wav,” which -they had cheerfully endured, in the hope that 

their rights and the fundamental laws (formerly corrupted by the king. 
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which were known to be at that instInt in the consider- 
ation of the house. The officers here wmild separate 
themselves from the common mass of popular petitioners. 
They set themselves up as a party in the state. They 
put forward their petition as a leader of opposition in 
parliament jhits forth fin anti-ministerial re^lution. 
Not is it difficult to detect iif ^t tlit anxiety for the 
predoniinance of higher principles than those of civil 


with his instruments, the clergy, lawyers, and statesmen) would bf restor^fl, 
as was promised, by the parliament and army.’* The first section then 
asks for the restoration of the “ old law of the land” in all matters of at- 
tachment ani^ trial, and that “ whatsoevtr hath been done contrary there;- 
unto, by committees, courts-martial, high courts of justice, or the like, may 
be abolished.” The second solicits the jury trial in every case; and the 
third, that ** no man be corapilled by oath to answer against hiirHelf.” The 
fourth requires, what is, arter upwards of two centuries, only feebly ad- 
vancing in the house of commons of our owi» day, the establishment of 
county courts. The words employed arc memorable, — “ That all suits 
may be determined without appeal, by a prefixt time, in the hundred, or 
county courts by juries ; and no more tedious travelling to London ; nor vex- 
ation, and consumption of men’s estates, by the chancery and other courts 
of Westminster ; nor further attendance upon committees ; nor lojig im- 
prisonments j that ?nalefactor.s may have speedy trials that bail may ru)t 
he denied where it ought to be taken; that food and necessaries may be pro- 
vided for prisoners at the common dtarge, and no fees taken by gaolers ; 
that all proceedings in law may be free from the parties to tJic (\fficers.** 
The iittn section remonstrates against various inequalities and absurdities 
in punishments and in the administration of ?aw j and th6 sixth and seventh 
run in these memorable words ; — “ That none be questioned or molested 
for matter of conscience or^eligiony the grounds of implacable trouble^ and 
the very spawn of iyrarpy and superstition ; and that tithes sprung from 
the same root aiid tending to the same ends, and to the obstruction of til- 
lage and industry, may also ceasc^ and no enforced maintenance imposed in 
the, place thereof ; and that copyholds and the like, and the court of wards, 
and unjust descents to the eldest son only, the principal remaining badges of 
the Norman conquest, and main support of regal tyranny, may be taken 
away.” Nor are the closing passages of this remarkable document less 
worthy of most attentive consideration. They express, with condensed 
wisdom and force, many of the worst grievances under which, ttthc shame 
of all the parliaments that have since sat at Westminster be it spoken, the 
common people of England labour still, and the wiser and more prudent of 
their representatives still vainly struggle for. ‘‘ That there be no imprison- 
ment for debt'' requires the eightli^ection, ‘*but all estates be made liable 
to tuake satisfaction, Nou the rioi turn prisons into places of pro- 
tection.” The ninth and tenth solicit thus : ‘‘ That none be pressed for 
war, the power of countries beine sufficient to suppress all insurrections 
and foreign invasions. ^ That traT^e be frf.f., and exempt from monopo^ 
lies, and disburdening' customs, excise, and all charges ; and all public 
monies to be equally raised.” The three last sections are in these words : 
** That all shcfiff^, justices, coroners, constables, and the like, be aftnually 
chosen by tho,se of the place s that all laws contrary to these tyndamentals 
be repealed ; that parliaments or common-councils of England may Mb 
returned to the old course to be annually elected ; and satisfaction given to 
the nation in point of accounts ; and the public faith satisfied; arrears of 
soldiers paid ; juries duly chosen ; registers appointed to ascertain all mort- 
gages and sale of lands ; care taken of the poor, and waste places assigned 
for them ; the printing presses set at Urberty,'* 
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liberty ” in the cdancils of the state, which Harrison 
afterwards a-Yowed to Ludlow* had been the staple of 
Cromwell’s eloquence and persuasion at the meetings of 
the military enthusiasts. 

It was carried into the house by a deputation of six, 
every One of whom was Cromwell’s creatifre ; com mis- 
sary-general Whajjey, odlonels Hacker, Barkstead, Okey, 
and Goffe, and lieutenant-colonel Worsley. The autho- 
ritipsoof the house received it with a prudent respect 
a^d consideration, which did not restrain, in various 
quarters, the expression of widely different views. 
“ Many,** according to the sober WKitelocke, ^who, it is 
to be observed, generally limits his disapproval of Crom- 
well’s aOts to the mere desire that' ^e had chosen other 
methods of advanciKg them, ‘^many were unsatisfied 
with this petition, looking upon it as improper, if not 
arrogant, from the officers of the army to the parliament 
their masters ; and Cromwell was advised f to stop this 
way of their petitioning by the officers of tlie army, with 
their swords in their hands, lest in time it may come 
too home to himself, j^ut he seemed to slight, or rather 
to have some design by, it ; in order to which he put 
, them to prepare way for him.” Waiving all sense of 
any such possible projects or designs, the authorities of 
the house acted with greater dignity. They resolved to 
refer the petition to a committee, consisting of Cromwell 
Mmself Whitelocke, Lisle, the earl of Pembroke, Mar- 
ten, ScQ,t, HarrisoHy and twenty-five other members, 
who were directed to inquire how many of the particu- 
lars in the petition were already under consideration; 
how far they had been proceeded in ; and whether any 
new powers were necessary to enable the persons com- 
missioned to proceed more Effectually ; and to report 
accordingly. The speaker also, by the direction of the 
housE, gave thanks to the petitioners, both for their 
good affections formerly displayed, and their care of the 
public expressed on the present occasion. And so ended 

* See the last volume of this work, p, 168. ' 

f By Whitelocke himself. 
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the first act of the war between the ^Irliament and the 
army — leaving with the statesmen, beyond^ a possibility 
of doubt, the praise of superior generalship. 

Not for this did Cromwell relax in his efforts. It 
is, however, an indisputable test of the violent, gra- 
tuitous, and most unjust^character of the deed tie had 
rested, that we find every step-in his course towards 
it b*et with difficulties which in no other object of his 
life he had encountered, aifd wliich, if parliament had 
been brave enough a little earlier to have placec^ conf^ 
dence in the people, be would have found altogether 
insurmountable. It is not thus that historians have 
generally written this history, or the details might 
scarcely have claimejjU a place here. The pooi^ rump, 
according to them, was jnerely contemptible. One kick, 
however careless or feeble, was the sufficient warrant 
for its disappearance, its dispersion, its death, its utter 
and final oblivion I 

The first st^p taken in the house after the business of 
the military petition, had reference to the bill for the 
dissolntion of the parliament, and the provision for .future 
parliaments in succession. A report was made by Vane 
from the committee whom.it had been entrusted, and 
the result was a dissolution of the grand committee, or 
committee of the whole house, which had sat on the 
bill at intervals for the last eleveit months, and the 
sending back the measure itself to be perfected to the 
committee from whom they received the present report. 
The tendency of this was to simplify future proceedings 
on this important subject, and to bring them as speedily 
as possible to a close. An4 hardly was it done, before 
the question of military retrenchments again reared 
its formidable head. Vane and his friends rightly 
judged, in thus striking through the army, powerful as 
it was, for support in the sympathies of the people, *It at 
least, if too late now for more immediate advantage, un-" 
fitted, them for Cromweffs tyranny. On no subject did 
they feel with the statesmen so strongly as on this. And 
with reason I Taxes had gronpd them to the earth, and 
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without some inslafit diminution of the military esta- 
blishments, k was vain even to talk of a fit remission 
of their burdens. 

It marks still the doubt, the anxiety, the fear of 
Cromwell, that the next step he took in his great game 
argues % new distrust of the njachinery ht had been so 
long providing to wor^*the designs of his ambition mth. 
His project of usurpation upon the supreme powCT is 
uw 5 W«erving throughout; But the extreme agitation 
with which, from side to side, he seeks differing means 
of 'achieving it, betrays the utter falsehood of the pretence 
of public acquiescence and desire to which he gfterwards 
attempted to resort. At one instant we behold him 
trying Ihe temper of the words of ^lis veteran Ironsides, 
at another exploring the quality of mettle that lurked 
beneath the gowns and wigs of the Lawyers of the state. 

Thus the incident which awaits us now is a confer- 
ence that passed between Cromwell and the lord com- 
missioner Whitelocke. They met, by acciUent or design, 
on the evening of the 8th of November, in the present 
year, in a retired part of St. James’s Park. The lord 
general on seeing the lord commissioner saluted him 
him with more than ordinary cqurtesy; and desired 
him to walk aside with him, that they might have some 
private discourse together.” This private discourse 
Whitelocke set do^ n in his diary, and after the restora- 
tion it was given to the world. 

My lord Whitelocke,” Cromwell began, I know 
your faithfulness and engagement in the same good cause 
with myself and the rest of our friends, and I know 
your ability in judgment, anil your particular friendship 
and affection for me ; indeed I am sufficiently satisfied 
in these things, and therefort? I desire to advise with 
you in the main and most important . affairs relating 
to our present condition. ... 1 have cause to be, 

and am,* without the least scruple of your faithfulness ; 
and I know your kindness to me your old friend, and 
your abilities to serve the commonwealth ; and there are 
enough besides me that#can testify it. And 1 believe 
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our engageiuents for this commonwdbfth have been and 
are as deep as most men's ; and there newr was more 
need of advice, and solid hearty counsel, than the pre- 
sent state of our affairs doth require.” 

To this invitation for solid hearty counsel” in the 
specious name of the good cause, the prudent •lawyer 
responded in general terms of caw^on, and then added, — 
The goodness of your own nature and personal know- 
ledge of me will keep yoiffrom any jealousy of uiy 
faithfulness.” To this Cromwell, with many prptest%* 
lions of lielief and trust, discreetly rejoined. ‘‘ I wish 
there was no more ground of suspicion of others than of 
you. I can trust you with my life, and the most secret 
matters relating to oi^j-Jbusiness ; and to that encf I have 
now desired a little private discourse with you; and 
really, my lord, there is very great cause for us to con- 
sider the dangerous condition we are all in, and how to 
make good our station, to improve the mercies and suc- 
cesses which God hath given us ; and not to be fooled 
out of them again, nor to be broken in pieces by our 
particular jarrings and animosities one against another ; 
but to unite our counsels, and'*liands, and hearts, to 
make good what we l^ve so dearly bouglit, with so much 
hazard, blood, and* treasure ; and that, the Lord having 
given us an entire conquest over our enemies, we should 
not now hazard all again by our private j anglings, and 
bring those mischiefs Upon ourselves, which our enemies 
could never do/' 

The lord commissioner, flattered by this cordial look 
of confidence, appears to have shown an instant disposi- 
tion to enter into the begirt of the business. My 
lord,” he said, I look upon our present danger as 
greater than ever it was#in the field, and (as your ex- 
cellency truly observes) our proneness to destroy our- 
selves, when our enemies could not do it. It is no 
strange .thing for a gallant army, as yours is, after full 
conquest of their enemies, to grow into factions and 
ambitious designs.” I have used,” interposed Crom- 
well, “ and shall use, the utmost of my poor endeavours 
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to keep them all m order and obedience.*' Your ex- 
cellency,” admitted Whitelocke courteously, ^^hath done 
it hitherto even to admiration.” 

Taking advantage of this the lord genera:! pro- 
ceeded to observe with much fervour, and a marvel- 
lous la:k of shame, on the ^scontents*he had him- 
self . cherished, for his « own purposes, in the military 
councils. Truly,” he said, first answering to the 
lor^ ^commissioner's compBment, God hath* blessed 
i^e in it exceedingly, and I hope will do so still. Your 
lordship hath observed most truly, the inclinations of 
the officers of the army to particular factions, and to 
murmurings that they are not rewarded according to 
their deserts ; that others, who hffe adventured least, 
have gained most ; -and they have neither profit, nor 
preferment, nor place in government, which others hold, 
who have undergone no hardships nor hazards for the 
commonwealth ; and herein ^they have too much of 
truth, yet their insolency is very great, and their influ- 
ence upon the private soldiers works them to the like 
discontent and murmurings. Then, as for the members 
of parliament, the army begins to ham a strange distaste 
against them, and I wish there weri^ not i*JO much muse 
for it ; and really their pride, ambitioji, and selfseekmg, 
engrossing all places of> honour and profit to themselves 
and their friends, -.ind their daily breaking forth into 
kUew and violent parties and factions ; their delays of 
business j and designs to perpetuate tliemselves, and to 
continue the power in their own hands ; their meddling 
in private matters between party and party, contrary to 
the institution of parliaments; and their unjustness and 
partiality in these matters, and the scandalous lives of 
some oft the chief of them ; these things, ihy lord,, do 
give too much ground for people to open their mouths 
against them, and to dislike them. Nor can they be 
kept within the bounds of justice, law, or reason ; they 
themselves being the supreme power of the nation, liable 
to no account to any, nor to be controlled or regulated 
by any other power, there being none superior, or co- 
ordinate with them So that, unless there be some 
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auViority and' power so fuU and so^^h as to restrMn 
and keep things in better order ^ and that mqy he a check 
to these exorhitancies, it will he impossible, in human 
reason, to prevent our ruin'' 

But the wily lawyer was not to be caught so fast. 
He admitted •muchj but kept more in reserva* 1 
co&fess/’ Ij^ said, the'danger*we ate all in, by these 
extravagances and inordinate powers, .is more than, 1 
doubt, is generally apprehefided. ... As to the mem- 
bers of parliament, I confess the greatest difficulty 
lies . there ; your commission being from them, aifd they 
being acknowledged the suprqpe power of the nation, 
subject to no control, nor allowing any appeal from 
them. Yet I am sur^ your excellency will not look upon 
them as generally depraved ; too mapy of them are much 
to blame in those things you have mentioned, and many 
unfit things have passed among them ; but I hope well 
of the major part of them, when great matters come to a 
decision'' Cromwell upon this, with well painted pas- 
sion, made the show of an earnest appeal to his lawyer 
friend. My lord, my lord, there is little hopes of a 
settlement to be made by them, I'feally there is not ; but 
a great deal of fear^ that they will destroy again what 
the Lord hath doi;B graciously for them and us ; we all 
forget God, and God will forget us, and give us up to 
confusion ; and these men will heljj it on, if they be 
suffered to proceed in their ways ; some course must he 
thought on, to curb and restrain them, or we shall he 
ruined hy them," Whitelocke quietly remarked\o this: 
*'We ourselves have acknowledged them the supreme 
power, and taken ouy comq^issions and^authority in the 
highest concernments from them ; and how to curb 
them^ after this, it will be hard to find out a way for 
it." 

This was h very* point to which the energetic •cap- 
tain desirq^io bring his learned and most meditative* 
associate^'^Tlinging off all further reserve, he frankly, 
boldly, %id abruptly asked, W'hat if a man should 

TAKE UPOIsT HIM TO RE KJNO ? ” 

VOL. VII. D 
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This question,* Ice it observed, was addressed to one 
who stood vivgh *in the confidence of the leaders of the 
republic, and who himself, indeed, was one of its chief 
administrators. But no shadow o,f anger or remon- 
strance feU upon the treasonable thought. Most quiet 
and civH was the lord commissioner’s repljf. I think 
that remedy would-be •tmrse than the disease'* Crom- 
well subjoined quickly, “ Why do you think so ?” 

Jn jiis answer, most mem(^able for that, the thorough- 
paced master of law and stratagem soothed the excite- 
ment o*f the great soldier by pointing out to him all he 
MIGHT do, while he affeqted to advise him as to what 
should not be done. He “ settled ” on the instant a 
draft of the protectorate I ^‘^As to your own person, 
the title of king wou^ be of no advantage ; because you 
have the full kingly power in you already, concerning 
the militia, as you are general. As to the nomination 
of civil officers, those whom you think fittest are seldom 
refused ; and although you have no negative vote in the 
passing of laws, yet what you dislike will not easily be 
carried ; and the taxes ire already settled, and in your 
pow'er to dispose the irfbney raised. And as to foreign 
affairs, thou gh» the ceremonial application be made to 
the parliament, yet the expectation (ft good or bad suc- 
cess in it is from your excellency, and particular soli- 
citations of foreigi^^ministers are made to you only; so 
.that Kapprehend, indeed, less envy, and danger, and 
pomp, but not less power, and real opportunities of 
doing good, in your being general, than would be if you 
had assumed the title of king.’^ 

It is clear thit the only sensible difference between 
the interlocutors in this famous dialogue, was one of 
time. Whitelocke’s protectocate would scarcely have 
been so sudden. But such a difference was more than 
enough for Cromwell. His active share in the confer- 
ence endftd at this point; and in all that followed he was 
simply unrolling, for self-guidance on minor matters, 
the entire map of the lord commissioner’s plan. 

First meeting him with his own weapons, lie fathomed 
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the lawyer^s view of the popular feeIGng of the nation, 
I "have heard^” said Cromwell^ '^some of ^our profeo- 
sion observe, — that he who ia actually king, whether 
by election or descent, yet being once king, all acts done 
by him as king, are as lawful and justifiable as by any 
king who hatn the crown by inheritaiyie from hil fore- 
fathers ; and that, by an act of pWliament in Henry the 
Seventh’s time, it is safer for those who act under a 
king, be his title what it will, than for those whe act 
under any other power. And surely the powe« of a 
king is so great and high, and so universally understood 
and revermeed hy the people of this nation, that the title 
of it might not only indemnify, in a great measure, 
those that act under k* but likewise be of great use and 
advantage in such times as these, to curb the insolence 
of those '^diom the present powers cannot control, or at 
least are the persons themselves who are thus insolent.” 
Whitelocke in answering this, more plainly insinuated 
his doubts as to time. I agree in the general what 
you arc pleased to observe as to this title of king ; but 
whether for your excellency to take this title upon you 
as things now are, will be for the good and advantage 
either of yourself a^dafriends, or of the commonwealth, 
I do very much doubt, notwithstanding that act of par- 
liament, 11 Hen. VII., which will he little regarded, or 
observed to us by our enemies, if they^ should comedy get 
the upper hand- of us f 

Upon this the lord general fairly asked — What do 
you apprehend would be the danger of taking this 
title.?” And Whitelocke as fairly answered. ‘^The 
danger, I think, would be tlRs, — One of the main points 
of controversy betwixt us and our adversaries is, whe- 
ther the government of tWs nation shall be established 
in monarchy, or in a free state or commonwealth ? 
And most of our friends have engaged with us upon 
the hopes of having the government settled in a free’ 
state; and to effect that, have undergone all their ha- 
zards and difficulties, they being persuaded, though I 
think much mistaken, that under the government of a 

p 2 
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commonwealth tifej shall enjoy more liberty and right, 
both as to ^leir spiritual and civil concernments} than 
they shall under a monarchy, the pressures and dislike 
whereof are so fresh in their memories and suflPerings. 
Now, if your excellency should take upon you the title 
of king> this state of your caui^ will he thereby wholly 
determined, and mont^fchy established in your person ; 
and the question will be no more, whether our govern- 
ment r shall be by a monarfti or by a free state, but, 
v^ether Cromwell or Stuart shall be our king and mo- 
narch ? And that question, whereinbefore so great 
parties of the nation were engaged, and whicl^was uni- 
versal, will hy this means hecome^ in effect, a private 
controvhsy only. Before it was ns^ional, What kind of 
government we shouldJiave ? Now it will become particular, 
Who shall he our governor, whether of the family of the 
Stuarts, or of the family of the Cromwells? Thus the 
state of our controversy being totally changed, all those 
who were for a, commonwealth {avid they are a very 
great and consider able party), having their hopes therein 
frustrated, will desert you ; your hands will be weak- 
ened, your interest straitened, and your cause in appa- 
rent danger to be ruined.” 

Here, however, all semblance of sincerity or fairness 
seems to vanish from the worthy lord commissioner, 
and We are irresist&ly called upon to remember the sig- 
*< nificant fact, that the conference was not publLdtod till 
after the restoration. A slight preliminary interchange 
of compliment and courtesy first claims record. It ran 
thus. 

CROMWEJiL. I confess y^ji speak reason in this j but 
what otlier thing can you propound, that may obviate 
the present dangers and difficulties wherein we are all 
engaged ? — Whitelocke. It will be the greatest diffi- 
cult^ to find out such an expedient. I have had many 
things ii\ my private thoughts upon this business, some 
of which, perhaps, are not fit, or safe, for me to com- 
municate. — Cromwell. 1 pray, my lord, what are 
they.^ You may trust me with them; there shall no 
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prejudice come to you by any privaft discourse betwixt 
us. I shall never betray my friend ; yoif may be as 
free with me sifi with your own heart, and shall never 
suffer by it. — Whitelocke. I make no scruple to put 
my life and fortune into your excellency’s hand ; and 
so I shall, if I impart 4hese fancies,to you, wBich are 
weak, and perhaps may prove Offensive to your excel- 
lency ;/ therefore my best way will be to smother them. 

— Cromwell. I prithee, my lord Whiteiooke, 

let me know them : be they what they wil], thc^ 
cannot be offensive to me, but I shall take it kindly 
from you; therefore, I pray, do not conceal those 
thoughts of yours from your faithful friend. — White- 
LOGKE. Your excelkRcy honours me with a Jitle far 
above me ; and since you are pleased to command it, I 
shall discover to you my thoughts herein ; and humbly * 
desire you not to take in ill part what 1 shall say to you. 

— Cromwell. Indeed I shall not ; but I shall take it, 
as I said, very kindly from you. — Whitelocke. Give 
me leave then, first, to consider your excellency’s con- 
dition. You are environed with secret enemies. Upon 
your subduing of the public enemy, the officers of 
your army accoun^i^iemselves all victors, and to have 
had an equal share in the conquest with you. The 
success which God hath given us hath not a little 
elated their minds ; and many of th?m are busy and of 
turbulent spirits, and are not without their designs how * 
they may dismount your excellency, and some of them- 
selves get up into the saddle ; how they may bring you 
down, and set up themselves. They want not counsel 
and encouragement herein f it may be from some mem- 
bers of the parliament, who may be jealous of your 
power and greatness, lest^you should grow too high for 
them, and in time overmaster them ; and they will plot 
to bring you down first, or to clip your wings. — Crom- 
well. I thank you that you so fully consider my con- 
dition ; it is a testimony of your love to me, and care of 
me, and you have rightly considered it ; and I may say, 
without vanity, that in my condition yours is involved, 

i> 3 
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and all our friends; and those that plot my ruin will 
hardly beaR your continuance in any condition worthy 
of you. Besides this, the cause itself may possibly re- 
ceive some disadvantage by the strugglings and conten- 
tions among ourselves. But what, sir, are your thoughts 
for prevention of those mischiefs that hang over our 
heads?” 

Those thoughts are then recorded thus ; — and 
wjhesp they first saw the light, iiharles II. had par- 
doned the safe rebellion of Whitelocke, and was revelling 
and rejoicing on his pensioned throne. Pardon me, 
sir, in the next idace, a little to considej: the con- 
dition of the king of Scots. This prince being now 
by y6ur valour, and the sucegss which God hath 
given to the parliament, and to the army under your 
command, reduced to a very low condition, hath he, 
and all almut him, cannqt hut he very incMnahle to 
hearken to any terms, whereby their lost hopes may he 
revived of his being restored to the crown, and they to 
their fortunes and native country. By a pri vate treaty 
with him you may secure yourself, and your friends and 
their fortunes ; you may make yourself and your pos^ 
terity as great ay td permanent, to all human prohahility, 
as ever any subject was, and provide for your friends ; 
you may put such limits to monarchial power as will 
secure our spiritual and civil liberties, and you may se- 
cure the cause in which we are all engaged ; and this 
may be effectually done, by having the power of the 
militia continued in yourself, and whom you shall agree 
upon after you. I propound, therefore, for your ex- 
cellency to send to the kLig of Scots, and to have a 
private treaty with him for this purpose ; and I beseech 
you to pardon what I have said upon the occasion. It 
is out of my affection and service to your excellency 
and to all honest men ; and I humbly pray you not to 
have ally jealousy thereupon of my approved faithful- 
ness to your excellency and to this commonwealth,**' 

If anything like this were really said, there is much 
pleasant contempt in the tone of CromwelPs reply I I 
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have not/* he remarked, I assure fou, the least distrust 
of your faithfulness and friendship to irife, and to the 
cause of this commonwealth, and I think you have much 
reason for what you propound ; but it is a matter of so 
high importance and difficulty, that it deserves more time 
of cdnsideratTon and del^ite than is at present allowed us. 
We shall therefore take a furtlte^dime to discourse of itf 
“ And with this,” adds our memorialist, the general 
brake off^ and went to other company, and so into White- 
hall; seeming, by his countenance and carriage, di|pleas§d 
with what had been said ; yet he never objected it against 
Mr. WhUelocke in any public tneeting afterwards ; only 
his carriage towards him, from that time, was altered, 
and his advising wiiiif him not so frequent and intimate 
as before ; and it was not long after that he found an 
occasion, by an honourable employment, to send him out 
of the way (as some of his nearest relations, particularly 
his daughter Clay pole, confessed,) that he might be no 
obstacle or impediment to his ambitious designs.” 

Making every due concession to Whitelocke’s amusing 
self-cbhceit, and to lady Claypolc’s womanly good-hu- 
mour in flattering it, it is incumbent upon us to state 
our strong impressj#n that Cromwell never at any time 
proposed to himself the unnecessary trouble of erecting 
the pliant lord commissioner into anything like an ob- 
stacle or impediment; and also to ^hbjoin the fact, that 
the ‘Hionourable employment” for sending our state’ 
lawyer out of the jray ” was not even thought of 

* Another person of somewhat greater importance w^ns also, within three 
months of this time, sent out of the way by ('roinwell’s influence. Henry, 
duke of Gloucester, and the prii Se-ss Elizabeth, children of Charles I., 
w'ere in England at their father’s death. (See p. '^‘29. of iny last volume.) 
The council of the commonwealth had proposed, in IfwO, to send the duke 
to his brother in Scotland, and tl|e princess to her sister in Holland,allow- 
ing a thousand a year to each quamdiu se bene gesset nit. (See Journals, 
July 24. and Sept. 11. in that year.) But on the 8th of Sept., Elizabeth 
suddenly died, and the young brother remained pnder the charge of the 
governor of Carisbrook till within three months of the period I am now 
describing. Then it was that Cromw'ell advised the young jirince’s tutor, 
Jx)vel, whom Clarendon speaks of highly, to ask permission ftom the go- 
vernment for his safe removal to his sister, the princess of Orange. 7'his 
the high-minded republicans granted at once, and accompanied the con- 
cession with the sum of 50UA to defray the expense of his voyafee, and the 
promise of an annual stipend if he would not join the rebellious scheme of 
his elder brothers. I'his act of magnanimity, not a singular act with these 
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till, by a most atfocious act of usurpation, Cromwell 
had not onl) declared his ambitious designs, but proved 
the innocent helplessness of any obstacle that White- 
locke could possibly oppose to them. It was merely to 
prevent the intrusion of needless and impertinent forms 
into th^ detailed igrojectnf the protectorate, that, dh the 
eve of the regular instillment of that mode of despotism, 
the Swedish 'embassy was devised for the meddling 
man of law. Of the conference itself, it is only needful 
tp ren\ark further, that it was chiefly useful to Crom- 
well in proving the aid of Whitelocke useless. He 
turned back to his milita^-y council. 

Lambert’s influence he had already won over to his 
project^ a vain and weak man; influential with the array, 
and not ill inclined towards the civil authorities, till the 
craft of Cromwell worked his vanity and revolt against 
them, and his very ambition into aid towards himself. 
For Ireton’s office, which was voted to Lambert on the 
death of that virtuous soldier, having b€en subsequently 
deprived of its accompanying title of lord deputy (an 
omission rendered necessary by Cromwell’s own intima. 
tion that he desired no longer to continue in his own 
person the rank of lord lieutenants^), Lambert’s vanity 


high'Souled men, has been commonly attributed to the inducnce of 
Cromwell, who thus sought to remove a rival from bis path. Perhaps it 
may, in one sense, have t«en so; for Widdrington and the lawyers, it will 
be recollected, had urged the claim-s of this youtiiful Henry Stuart to the 
, throiie, .under a hew settlement, as the only member of the royal foraily 
unspotted with the blood of Englishmen. Not the less, however, was the 
eoncessioncto such a request evidence of hi|jh generosity on the part of tlie 
then rulers of the state. And not the less, let me add’ is it a proof how 
the greatest men are dwarfed by mean and unworthy designs, when we 
behold the powerful Cromwell, the veteran of a hundred victories, retluced 
to the wretched need of recognising a^^ival in a powerless lad of twelve 
years old ! • 

* See the first volume of this memoir; Appendix E., Cromwell and 
Christina. 

+ The title of general-in-chief of all ^lie forces there was substituted. 
The “lord-deputy,” in consequence, became “ lieutenant-general,” merely. 
Ludlow thus adverts to the new appointment. After observing on Crom- 
well’s Reluctance to continue him in the military command of Ireland, in 
consequenct; of “ the jealousy which general Cromwell had conceived of me, 
that I might prove an obstruction to the design he was carrying on, to ad- 
vance himself by the ruin of the commonwealth,” he adds, “and therefore, 
since major-general Lambert refused to go over with any character less 
than that of deputy, he resolved by any means to place lieutenant-general 
Heetwood at tlie head of affhira in Ireland. By which conduct he procur^ 
two great advantages to himself; thereby putting the army in Ireland into 
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was easily moved to believe that an ^pty title, omitted 
for the purpose of avoiding a practical absurdity, was 
omitted for the purpose of slighting Mm. He rejected 
the appointment in disgust.* More easily still was his 
ambition played with, since the lord general threw out 
obscure hints bf the necessity that would' arise of^fixing 
some order of succession in caseW any recasting of the 
supreme power : and who ^so fit to succeed the first* 


the hands, of a person secured to his interest by the marriage ofhis daugh. 
tw; and, drawing major-general I^ainbert into an enmity towards the 
parliament, ))gcpared liirn to join with ISm in opposition to them, when 
he should find it convenient to put his design in execution.” 

* Mrs. Hutchinson, in her memoirs, gives the following account of thia 
transaction, and of an incidcgifBof royalist report, which is mentioried in my 
next page. The account is only correct in the general impression it con- 
veys. JAer the death of Ireton,” says Mrs.’rtutchinson, “ Lambert was 
voted depWy of Ireland, and cominander-in-chicf there, who being at that 
time in the north, was excccKlingly elovatcil with the honour, and courted 
all Fairfax’s old commanders, and other gentlemen, who, upon his pro- 
mises of preferment, quitted their places, and many of them came to Lon- 
don and made him up there a very proud train, which still exalted him, so 
that too soon he piit on the prince, immediately laying out 5000/. for his 
own particular equipage, and looking upon all the parliament men, who 
Jiad conferred this honour upon him, as underlings, and scarce w'orth the 
great man’s nod. Thi.s untimely declaration of his pride gave great offence 
to the parliament, who having only given him a commission for .six 
months for his deputyship, made a vote that, after the expiration of that 
time, the presidency of the civil and military power of that nation should 
no more be, in his nor any man’s bands again. This vote was upon 
Cro7ntV(:ll's*;^rocurem(’nt,^*tmo hereby designed to make way for his new 
son-in-law. Col. Fleetwood, who had married the widow of the late deputy 
Ireton. Tnere went a story, that as my lady Ireton was walking in St. 
James’s Park, the lady Lambert, as proud as her husband, came by where 
she was, and as the present princess always had p lecedency. of the relict of 
the dead prince, so she put my lady Ireton below; who, notwithstanding 
her piety and humility, was a'littie||riuved at the afiVout. Col. Fleetwood 
l)eing then present, in mourning fo^is wife, who died at the same time 
her lord did, took occasion to introduce himself, and was immeJiately ac- 
cepted by tlio lady and her father, who designed thus to restore his daugh- 
ter to the honour she wa.s fallen from. His plot took as himself could 
wish j for Lambert, who saw himself thus cut off from half his exaltation, 
sent thq house an insolent message,’ ^that if they found him so unworthy 
of the honour they had given him, as so soon to repent it, he would not 
retard their remedy for six months, but was ready to surrender their com- 
mission before he entered into his ^ce.” They took him at his word, and 
made Fleetwood deputy, and LudlOw commander of the horse ; whereupon 
Lambert, with a heart full of spite, malice, and revenge, retreated to his 
palace at Wimbledon, and sat there watching an opportunity to destrov tha 
parliament. Cromwell, althmigh he chiefly wrought this business m the 
housct yet flattered with Lamhert^ and having another reach of ambition 
in his breast, helped to inflame Lambert against those of the jiarliament 
who were not his creatures, and to cast the odium of his disgrace upon 
them, and profess his own clearness in it, and pity of him, that should be 
drawn into such an inconvenience as the charge of putting himself into 
equipage, and the loss of All that provision ; which Cromwell, pretending 
generosity, took all upon his own account, and delivered him of the debt.”. 
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man of the ar'iriy, as he who was indisputably the 
second ? * r 

The result of this intrigue was beneficial in another 
shape. Cromwell had designed the command In Ire- 
land for an instrument of his own, Charles Fleetwood, 
to wLom he at this time ^}so induced his daughter 
Bridget, who haS nq^^et put off her mourning for Ire- 
ton, to consent to give her hand. The royalist writers 
h|avp a story about this ifliarriage which may be worth 
^mentioning, though it is refuted by the proofs already 
oflfered in this' work of the -high spirit and masculine 
good sense of Cromwell’s eldest daughter. , They say 
that Charles Fleetwood one day met Bridget Ireton in 
tears, and on inquiring the cause^ found she was giving 
way to a fit of feminine spleen in consequenc^of hav- 
ing just before been forced to give way to tff wife of 
Lambert, in St. James’s Park. They were both at this 
instant in mourning, one for a wife, the other for a 
husband. An offer of the widower’s hand was made 
and accepted on the spot, and the widow found herself 
sppedily restored to precedency as the wife of the lieu- 
tenant-general of Ireland ! The story is amusing, but 
not credible. The wife of IretqQ^might possibly have 
consented to sacrifice her affections to the state policy of 
her father, but she would *not have betrayed a mind of 
superior virtue and character to the miserable satisfaction 
of her own wounded vaniti^ 

But^^now the contest between the chiefs of the com- 
monwealth and their too powerful servant, though in 

• I jnay quote on this point a curious passage from the Flagellum ; — 
“ Major-general I^mbert, ueverthewss, did concur with him (Cromwell) 
in every particular, the whole design being secretly imparted to him, and 
he promised, as. a reward for his assistance, the succession to the supreme 

¥ ower. This intimacy of Lambert was of a long standing, ever since 
’reston fight, and was cemented the faster by that complaycency Oliver 
took in his wife, a woman of good birth and parts, and of pleasing attrac- 
tions^ both for mind and body. The voice of the people was, that she was 
more famijiar with him than the honour of her sex would allow, and that 
she had some extraordinary kindnesses for him which she had not for her 
husband ; and that, being the medium of reciprocation of intelligence be- 
tween them, she did communicate all her husband’s designs, and conceal 
some of the others ; though she needed riot to have been so squeamish, or 
reserved, for one whose depths were never fathomed or discovered to any 
mortal, Ireton excepted.” 
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full career towards its memorable dhd miserable close, 
received temporary check in two directioiis. On the 
one hand, dissention reared its head suddenly in the 
minds of Crom well's military cabal ; whilst, on the other, 
the grand position assumed by the republican leaders in 
closing their war with the Dutch, seems to ha*re sus- 
pended for a brief space, whether ih prudence *or in 
awe, even* the sacrilegious purposes of Cromwell him- 
self. 

Both events are marked beyond a doubt in a, royalist 
production of the time ; and they reflect consid&atiorfs 
of the utmost importance an^ interest on the view of 
the last Says of the English commonwealth, which is 
here sought to be ^impartially conveyed. The first, 
descriptive of the meetings and, dissensions of the 
|nilitary cabal, , is thus given. The writer, be it re- 
collected, contemplating both parties in the struggle 
with equal hatred, may here lay claim to some of the 
best privileges of impartiality. Every other day al- 
most, more fasts, or some such religious exercise, was 
managed by Cromwell and Harrison, who promoted the 
proposals for a new representative, in order to the 
personal reign of Cluist, ^d that therefore it was high 
time the governniSt was placed in the hands of his 
saints, for all the glorious prophecies thereof were now 
ready to be fulfilled ; and this. wa» cryed up as the 
doctrine of the times. Cromwell seemed to be of the 
same judgment, and of that millenary principle; de- 
signing (as he said) nothing of those mutations of 
government which were agitating, but in tendency to 
that great revolution ; so «|hat he had absolutely fooled 
Harrison into a confidence of his good intentions, and 
that he aimed not at hi»own greatness ; — and there- 
upon all the party Harrison could make, which was 
Feaks*, Rogers’, and Sympson's congregations, were im- 
patient to have the parliament ousted, and iheir fine 
module to take place, wherein righteousnesse and holi- 
nesse should be exalted in the kingdomes of the world. 
And now the Turk and the Pope were horribly threat- 
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ened, and Oliver Inoked upon as the great instrument 
that should confound Antichrist. But though most of 
the officers were thus bewitched and besotted, pet a 
great many of them had just and strong suspicions what 
his dissolution of the parliament would end in ; and 
therefore secret consultations,were held 'how to oppo^ 
these practices upon /he parliament, in whose authority 
conserved and securcdj they were so wise ds to think 
thfnyselves safe and defeiffled from the after-claps of 
the rebellion. Among the rest, several officers of note 
came voluntarily out of Ireland (as some out of Scot- 
land), who had by thair general fasts pe^eived the 
drift of their general, to withstand him, and j^ubliquely 
protest^ against the conduct of this Vusinesse, as directly 
tending to the overthrow and undoing all, for which so 
much blood had been spilt, and giving up the mo# 
glorious cause in the world to its vanquished enemies ; 

Noll’s own argument. . . Of those that thus opposed 
him, colonel Venables, scout-master general Downing, 
and major Streater, were the most eminent; who to 
that purpose, as above said, came out of Ireland ; but 
colonel Venables was soon wrought upon ; and Mr. 
Downing offering to speak* agaii^ it in the council of 
officers, and getting upon the table for better audience, 
was bid to come down by Cromwell, asking him, what 
he did there t Only colonel Streater persisted in his 
resolution of* giving reasons against it, and being 
damm’d by Harrison with Christ’s personal raigne, and 
that he was assured the lord general sought not himself, 
but that King Jesus might take the sceptre, — he pre- 
sently replied that Christ iKast come before Christmas, 
or else he would come too late. For this opportune 
opposition, and ten queries thtn published by him in the 
army, he was afterwards committed to the Gate-house, 
and look’d upon by Cromwell as his mortal enemy.” 

On the other, and, to our present purpose, the more 
important matter of consideration adverted to, the 
royalist writer uses language even stronger and more 
significant. Having spoken of the last great effort of 
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the Dutch>to recover the supremacy 3!f*the sea, he pro-^ 
ceeds to characterise it as a grave stumbling-Wock to the 
designs of Cromwell. It was a hazardous enterprise,” 
he says, to be fighting with two commonwealths 
together, and to which his confidence and resolution could 
not raise him, without a m^rer interest in the peop^, who 
were to undergoe his tyranny. TJiis now reprieved the 
members from his decree of dissolution, while they had 
tried the fortune of war wfth the Dutch, and hadtput 
things into such a posture and certainty^ that n%lmme^ 
alteration could discompose or disorder it ; the treasury 
for the support of the war, being now a filling, a naval 
force rigging and equipping, and the honour and glory 
of the nation engaged und concerned f * 

It would be difficult to bear bettor testimony than 
this to a statesmanlike fitness for power in the men who 
at present held it, or to a gross falsehood in the pretence- 
on which it was so soon to be wrested from them. And 
they fully justified these demamls upon their last ex- 
ertions, With unexampled capacity and energy they 
re-filled the drained exchequer, refitted their ^aval 
power, sent Blake to sea with the noblest squadron he 
had yet commanded, jpid finally shattered to pieces the 
last resources of theT)utch. Again, therefore, but for 
the last time now, had this great administrative genius 
averted mortal danger from the commonwealth. Men’s 
homes were safe, the honour of the republic safe, and 
every enemy to England beaten back with ignorryiiy to 
his own shore, W e never,*' said an illustrious agent 
in the workt as he proudly recalled the history of the 
despised. Rump under RicSiard Cromwell’s protecto- 
rate, we never bid fairer to be masters of the whole 
world.” From a highesir point of elevation indeed, 
were they doomed to hasten to their setting; in its 
ripest season was the pear fated to be plucked by Crom- 
well ; and (least merited of all !) the fame which his- 
tory. should surely have awarded, in some sort, to the 

♦ Plagellum, by Heath. 

t Thomas Scott See Life of Vane, p. 342. 
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men beneath the light and warmth of whose genius it 
had attained so full a richness, she exclusively bestowed, 
withdut reserve or stint, on the successful usurper ! 

Very ominous warnings were thickening around 
him when he ventured his final move. In renovat- 
ing the exchequer for the war. Vane had proposed a 
sale of the estate of Hampton Court, then held in trust 
by the great soldier*; an^ the first act of the same 
Statesman, after Blake was fairly at sea, and while the 
contest was of course undecided, had Jieen to procure a 
vote from the house, appointing the 3 rd of November, 
1653, instead of that of day in the year l 654 , for the 
dissolution of pdrliament. What, indeed, were the 
exact views and prospects to whtoh^that true friend of 
freedom still clung fh hope, even so late as this, may be 
gathered without much difficulty from what Roger Wil- 
liams, a staunch republican, and his associate of early 
years in the government of New England (who was 
now staying at our English statesman’s country resi- 
dence in Lincolnshire), wrote to his transatlantic friends. 

Hefe,” he says, is great thoughts and preparations 
for a new parliament. Some of our friends are apt to 
think a new parliament will favQidj^us and our cause.” 
Certain it was that the time had now arrived, for Crom- 
welfs usurpation, if it was to arrive ever. Each day 
that passed over !he statesmen in their new and well- 
won safety from foreign attack, promised to be laden 
with ewnts that must tend to establish far more deci- 
sively than ever their internal power. 

It is very curious, and highly Instructive, to note down 
exact dates at the various ffcints in this famous strug- 
gle. For example, in the memorials of even the cau- 
tious and Cromwell-serying Whitelocke, we find that 

• Ludlow thus speaks of “two ways” by which Vane and his associates 
sought to “countermine” Cromwell. “ First, by balancing his interest in the 
army with that of the fleet, procuring an order from the parliament, by 
reason of the importance of the war with the Dutch, to send some regi. 
ments of the army to strengthen the fleet ; and, secondly, by recommend, 
ing, as an easy way to raise money in that emergency, the sale of Hampton 
Court and other places, that were esteemed as baits to tempt some ambi. 
Uous man to ascend the throne.”— Vol. ii, p. liSl. • 
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the same note which records the la^ ^eat victory of 
Blake and the parliament s forces at sea/’ contains also 
these significant. allusions to Cromwell and his officers: 

Andftliey nJ'lv began to assume to themselves all the 
honour of the past actions, and p#the conquests by them 
achieved, scarce owning thp parliament, and their assist- 
ance and provision for them ; hu> ^xiiig and censuring 
the members of parliament for injustice and delay of, 
business, and for seeking, to^prolong their power, an^l 
promote their private interest, and satisfie their pwne, 
ambition. With these and many others the like censures, 
they endeavoured to calumniat^^ the parliament, and 
judge them guilty of those crimes whereof themselves 
were faulty ; not looking into their own actionif, nor 
perceiving their own defaults, yet censuring the actions 
and proceedings of the parliament very opprobriously.'^ 
The opprobrium must have been sharp indeed, which 
startled even this considerate and compliant lawyer into 
so decided a sense of it. In the next record of his 
diary he thus proceeds : The drift of Cromwell and 

his officers was to put an end to this parliament, which 
many wondered at, and sought to dissuade him from, 
upon all opportunities^A'^/hr as was thought convenient^ 
and that they might not appear desirous to continue 
their own powers, and sitting in parliament, whereof they 
had cause to he sufficiently weary f 

In this passage Whitelocke seems to me to describe, 
with sufficient accuracy, one of those great sources of dan- 
ger to a political cause which seldom rise to the surface of 
history, but which evidently now beset with very formi- 
dable obstructions that strenucjas and determined policy by 
which the statesmen struggled to maintain >their ground. 
All great parties, since the w«0rld began, have had to com- 
plain of their too moderate or over sensitive men • men 
overstocked with delicacies ; who are more apt to regu- 
late their course by the derision of opponents than by 
the approval of conscience or of friend ; who will shape 
hostility ficcording to the convenience of the party to 
whom they are hostile ; and who are, above all things. 
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fond to talk of’bjing weary of thg burden their own 
virtues, oii their own party, may have imposed upon 
them. We now behold such, by the help of White- 
locke, among the members of the house #ho 6up|»orted 
Vane ; and can we dgubt that that statesman, who 
would have thought it treason to his country to con- 
sult the coftvenfence of her enemies, and have sgJ^nk 
lifeless in his place, before he indulged the luxury’' of 
b^ing weary ’* in her sei^/ice, — can we doubt that he 
suffered, far more than .by the worst difficulties, dan- 
gers, or toils of the cause, from the holiday sensibilities 
and delicate indifference of such gentlemen as these ?» 
It matters seldom that they happen to be Ifew. .The 
examjde goes forth to the great body of the people, who 
find it hard to discriminate, in such circumstances, be- 
tween service and betrayal. 

More treacherous enemies, at the same time, beset 
Vane and his party, even among the civil members of 
that house for whose independence they were now 
perilling all that makes life dear to man. Whitelocke 
describes them also, in the same passage of apparent 
self-reference already quoted. “ Neither,^" he continues, 
as if to excuse the views of the mof^rate men, — neither 
could it clearly be foreseen, that tSt' design of Cromwell 
and his officers was to rout the present power, and so 
set up themselves^' against the which they were advised, 
as pulling down the foundation of their own interest 
and power, and the way to weaken themselves, and to 
hazard both their cause and persons. Yet still they 
seemed zealous, upon their common pretensions of 
^ right, * and ^justice,' a%d ^ public liberty,’ to put a 
period to this parliament, and that if the parliament 
would not shortly do it them^^elves^ that then the soldiers 
must do iU Some who earnestly declared their judg- 
ment against this, as ^ the most dangerous and the most 
ungrateful thing that Could be practised,’ by this freedom 
gained no favour with Cromwell and his officers. But 
there wanted not some parliament men, perhaps to flatter 
with them, who soothed them in this unhandsome de- 
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sigii, wete complotting with them to ruin them*, 
fe^ves^ as by the consequence will appear.*' 

One of Cromwell's falsest pretences is shadowed forth 
in this extract — but’ it is a pretence which has unhap- 
pily passed into history, and Claims therefore serious 
disproof. Tlfls, it may i)e here remarked, is tlfe first 
tinm that the testimonies of liviftg^ witnesses as to these 
memorable occurrences have been brought face to face ; 
and it is not an ungratifying circumstance to note what 
a perfect agreement there is a^ to all the main coi^ider* 
ations they suggest, in the relations of men of such dif- 
ferent partjes, writing at such different timeS, and only 
alike in the fact of having themselves witnessed what 
they thus ’Record, result will show, among other 

things, that the only reasonable pretext by which his- 
tory has attempted to justify the usurpation of Cromwell 
is based upon a falsehood. 

The question of dissolution is stated by Whitelocke to 
have been urged by the soldiers as of right,** justice,** 
and public liberty,’* and to have left a reasonable alter- 
native to those friends of freedom who had not lost faith 
in that sacred thing. You must put a period to this 
parliament,** urge th^soldiers. If, however, you do 
not shortly do this yourselves, then the soldiers must do 
it.” Now it is quite true that this tone was for a time 
adopted in the councils of Cromwell,*but only for such 
a time as might render feasible a subsequent mean per- 
version of the truth to the English people. Ludlo^ states 
some singular facts on this head. While Cromwell, 
he says, was “ making the most solemn professions of 
fidelity to the parliament, a’Sluring them that, if they 
would command the army to break their swords over 
their heads, and to throW*them into the sea, he would 
undertaTce they should do it — he privately engaged the 
officers of the army to draw up a petition to the parlia- 
ment, that, for the satisfaction of the nation, they would 
put that vote which they had made for fixing a period 
to their sitting into an .act ; which, whilst the officers 
were forming and debating, the general having, it seems. 
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for that time aUS^ his counsels, sent colonel Desbo- 
rough^ one*of his instruments, to the 'council of officers, 
"who told them, that they were a sort of men whom 
nothing could satisfy — that the parliament were more 
ready to do any good than they to desire it — that they 
ought* to rely ujon their wofd and promise to dissolve 
themselves by the tiq|i« prefixed — and that to petition 
them to put their vote into an act would manifest a dif- 
fidence of them, and lessen their authority, which was 
§0 necessary to the army. The general coming into the 
council whilst Desborough was speaking, seconded him ; 
to which some of the^^officers took the libei;ty to reply 
that they had the same opinion of the parliament and 
petition with them, and that tba chief argument that 
moved them to take this matter into consideration, was 
the intimation they had received, that it was according 
to the desires of those who had now spoken against it, 
and whose latter motion they were much more ready to 
comply with than their former/* 

Quite true it was that it had once beeii, for good rea- 
sons, according to the desires of those who now, for 
better reasons, spoke against it. In such curious details 
we behold each fluctuation of thei^ruggle ; lor at this 
moment, the very crisis of all. Vane had baffled Crom- 
well upon his own ground, and with his own weapons ; 
and it was nothing more nor less than a sudden discovery 
of that circumstance which altered the counsels of the 
generq^.** Ludlow describes what Vane had done in a 
general remark on the sudden change in the policy of 
the parliament. Now perceiving to what kind of ex- 
cesses the madness of theHrmy was like to carry them, 
the parliament resolved to leave as a legacy to the people 
the government of a commoifwealth by their representa-. 
tives, when assembled in parliament, and in the intervals 
thereof by a council of state chosen by them, and to 
continue till the meeting of the next succeeding parlia- 
ment, to whom they were to give an account of their con- 
duct and management, . To this end they resolved, with^ 
out any further delay, to pass the act for their own 
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dissolution,** Vane had within the las? few days, in fact, 
by his own individual and almost unaided* exertions, 
hastened to its latter stages the memorable bill for a 
new representative/* Thus, as the sharp crisis ap* 
proached, there appeared even an activity and energy that 
could cope witl^Cromweirg own. Silently but resdutely 
Vane had achieved the major of the aihend- 

ments recommended in his own report *, and little now 
remained save the final sanctibn of the house to giv^ to 
the measure the force of law. Cromwell than, fqr the, 
first time, while in absolute triumphal progress on the 
strongest pt^sition of the war he Jiad engaged in, looked 
up and saw it in firm possession of the enemy. 

The aspect of the cnt^test between the parliiftneiTt and 
their general changes from this instarU. 1 1 loses, on the 
side of Cromwell, every element, or even pretence, of 
fairness. It at once became evident that the musket 
could arbitrate it only, and even Cromwell’s most plau- 
sible craft was unmasked suddenly into a bare image 
of tyranny and force. Up to this point he bad a cer- 
tain hollow case to rest upon with the people, and was at 
least going forward to his aim with a stealthier step and 
the help of a less startlj(|ag falsehood. The very circum- 
stances which had justified to the statesmen even their 
share in the existence of that popular discontent now 
spread in various directions, and which* clamoured in its 
less scrupulous quarters of the despotism ’* of many, 
would have served to justify, in some sort also, Croir^weirs 
subtle measures for the substitution of a despotism of 
one. All that was now at an end. Truth took its 
stand on one side, falsehood footed it on the other, and 
the most momentous interests of humanity, present and 
future, trembled in the impending issue. Religion and 
liberty, the right of action and of thought, honours won 
upon earth, deliverances vouchsafed from heaveq — all 
that had rendered the English people a praise and won- 
der .to the earth during their contest with their king — 
were now committed in this struggle for the existence of 

• See Life of Vane, p. 151— 162. 
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representation in ^ our country. The example of the 
rulers of England had^ during all that time, been the 
life of virtue in her people. It was by the Eliots, the 
Pyms, theHampdens, and the Vanes, that an enlightening 
influence, as from heaven itself, had pierced into the 
humblest and remotest comers of the land. To blight 
this as suddenly as it^had ri^en, and to promote a second 
growth of ignorance and of slavery, only less bad be- 
caufe less enduring than t&e first, it was simply neces- 
sary fp exhibit once more in the high places of England 
that very oppression, coercion, and arbitrary rule, from 
which she had -been freed so lately. And this w^s the 
miserable work which Cromwell had now in hand, and 
for Wnic^ he was content to paril greater and purer 
fame than had fallen within the grasp of Englishman 
before him. 

The first thing to be noted in the closing scenes of 
the struggle, so far as we are able to penetrate the obscu- 
rity which unhappily has veiled them too long, is the 
fierce contempt exhibited by Cromwell for the popular 
pretences on which he rested first. As soon as he saw 
that Vane had resolved, to test them, he flung them 
scornfully to the wind. In th&^Jife of Henry Nevile, 
for example, a virtuous and exemplary man^ a scene of 
this exact time is given as from Nevile's lips. Crom- 
well upon this great occasion sent for some of the chief 
city divines, as if he made it a matter of conscience to 
be determined by their advice. Among these was the 
leading Mr. Calamy, who very boldly opposed Mr. Crora- 
welFs project, and offered to prove it both unlawful and 
impracticable. Croinwei. answered readily upon the 
first head of unlawful, and appealed to the safety of the 
nation being the supreme kw. ‘ But,* says he, ^ pray 
Mr. Calamy, why impracticable?* Calamy replied, 
^6h I His against the viHce of the nation, there will he 
nine in ten against you^ * Very well,* says Cromwell, 
' hut what if I should disarm the nine^ and put a sword 
into, the tenth maifs hand, would not that do the husi- 
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ness The next scene, with the same moral, took 

place on a different theatre with actors soiftewhat dif- 
ferent, and is told by an anti-republican of uncompro- 
mising fierceness. The next scene of this applauded 
comedy/’ he writes, so characterising a tragedy fraught 
with the lives •of thousands o'? living n^en, and wfth the 
liberties of unborn millions, vfa# laid at the cock-pit 
by Whitehall, where Cromwell, concealing the number 
of the beast in his apocalypse, declared to his counail of 
officers ^ that if they should trust the people in an ej^ctioi^ 
of a new parj^ament according to the old constitution, it 
would be ^ tempting of God ; and that his confidence 
was, that God did intend to save and deliver this nation 
by few, as he had doM6 in former times ; and tfiat five 
or six men, and some few more, seating themselves to 
the work, might do more in one day than the parliament 
had or would do in a hundred, as far as he could per- 
ceive ; and that such unbiassed men were like to be the 
only instruments of the people’s happiness.’ ” 

Not succeeding with this proposal, it is to be pre- 
sumed, to the extent of "liis desire, we find it somewhat 
enlarged and modified in the next council held ; for the 
chosen few, who wer^^^wO be heaven -selected for supreme 
power, are there suddenly extended to the significant 
number of forty. This was the revival of a project* 
which had occupied the mind of Croihwell previously.f 
Its plain object was to pave as smooth a way*to tyranny 
as possible, by first removing every existing legislative 
and executive body that had the appearance of being 
founded upon English institutions, or in any way based 
on English customs. To tiffit end the design was ad- 
mirably shaped. The parliament having been dissolved, 
the sovereign power of government was {o be placed for 
a time in commission, consisting of forty persons, 
chosen from the defunct house of commons, the council 
of state, and the army. The mere proposed constitution 
of this body exhibits the kind of difficulties that Crom- 

* Life of Henry Nevile, p. 35 . t See Life of Vane, p. 150. 
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well had to encounter in every stage of these extraot- 
dinary int^gues ; and is in itself an implied refutation 
of the historical slander which treats the whole body of 
statesmen^ the council of the commonwealth, and the 
poor rump of their once ^at house, with measureless 
scorni' Supposipg the proposition sincere or insincere, 
which would have composed out of these various elements 
the new Council of Forty ^r England, it carries with it, 
not the less, an undoubted concession to the claims of the 
^^ubsirting government, for no little consideration at even 
the hands of those who had thus resolvecV its downfal. 
The people were obvioiftly to be induced to believe, that 
members of that famous house which had . conducted 
the contest to its successful cldbi? were still to govern 
them — that power* was yet to remain with at least the 
heads of that great body which, as council of the state, 
had established the commonwealth in the respect of sur- 
rounding nations. Cromwell was at the same time 
quite safe in making such a project the basis of his 
tyranny. It was a sop for all parties, and a satisfaction 
for none. The Harrisons and Okeys, who looked for a 
reign of saints, saw, in near prospect already, the 
mystic number of those sacred Xtders; — the Streaters, 
Lamberts, and Sal ways, viewed with much compla- 
cency themselves in power, and their own peculiar 
crotchets in advjfnced realisation; — the moderate and 
indifferent' men, the waiters upon Providence and upon 
Cromwell, were content with it, as they would have 
been contented with any thing that promised them as 
much ease, with as little responsibility ; — and the only 
prominent dissenter or objector would seem to have been 
Whitelocke himself, who, in his secret and subtle love 
for all that was old, vener^le, or like law, saw little 
good in forty, and much virtue in one. But Cromwell 
coiud have eased his mind on that score, with an exer- 
cise of little candour. Secretly laughing down these 
various hopes, he stood triumphant in the security of 
bis own. His creatures, he knew, or creatures he could 
mould into his, should pack that convenient council — 
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and for the result, what would be eader or more natural 
than a manifestation of Providence 

The grand preliminary difficulty was the mode in 
which the first step was to be achieved — the dissolution 
of the parliament. A section of the officers, backed by 
a section of the lawyers, argued that this should^he the 
voluntary act of the house itself"; *hut Vane had baffled 
this, so far as it could have tended to serve the views of 
Cromwell, by provisions* with which he had accom- 
panied the act of dissolution, securing to the people ^ 
new and enlarged system of representation, and enlist- 
ing on the^side of liberal and popular go'^rnment, their 
best sympathies, and most enduring affections. The 
other and larger sectkm of negotiators, or consflirators 
(for here there can be little choice between the words), 
were in favour of a compukory dissolution, but never 
seem to have contemplated the extreme of that desperate 
course which was already working darkly in Cromwell's 
mind. As yet, darkly — but never, through his whole 
qareer, had the mind of that extraordinary person* ap- 
peared wrapt in what looked like a helpless or chaotic 
confusion, that there did not lie coiled and hidden be- 
neath it, more energy and quick-sighted resolve, more 
rigid and straightforward determination, a purpose more 
sharply shaped, and readier to start into instant life and 
action, than have ever yet shone lorth in guise the 
most nimble, or with an address the most accomplished. 
And what he now gazed at, in that intern|l mind 
of his, calmly anjl resolvedly — involving, as it did, 
not only an act without precedent in nations, but the 
very existence of rights, hereafter to be sports for 
children, which had once been watchwords of the 
greatest fight for liberty yet fought in the world. — ^he at 
the same time as coolly designed to prepare in some 
sort the minds of the common people for, by the use 
of his favourite engine of fanaticism. The suddenness 


• See Life of Vane, p. 158-T62. 
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of the shock to apprehended in some would thus at 
least be broken. 

Ludlow is the. evidence on this point. At this time, 
he says, divers of the clergy, from their pulpits, began 
to prophesy the destruction of the parliament, and to 
propose it openly as a thing /iesirable : insomuch that 
the general, who h^/l- all along concurred with this 
spi^&n them, hypocritically complained to quarter- 
mas^, general Vernon, ^ thit he was pushed on by two 
^artie^ to do that, the consideration of the issue v)hereof 
made his hair to stand on end. One of these,’ said 
he, ^is head^ by majer-general Lambert, who, in re- 
venge of that injury the parliament did him, in not 
permitfting him to go into Ireland* with a character and 
conditions suitable <*,0 his merit, will be contented with 
nothing less than their dissolution. Of the other, ma- 
jor-general Harrison is the chief, who is an honest 
man, and aims at good things, yet from the impatience 
of his spirit will not wait the Lord^s leisure, but hur^ 
Ties* me on to that which he and all honest men will have 
cause to repent* ** 

The final scene in this extraordinary and most me- 
moiable series of intrigues against^^iberty, carried on by 
men who had fought for the fame of her best and 
bravest champions, now draws nigh. On the 19th of 
April, 1653, the ttraitorous council, framed by Crom- 
well, held their famous and last meeting. Abodt twenty 
membep of parliament are said to have been present, 
of the character already attributed to these gentlemen 
^^negotiators.” The proposition offered by Crom- 
well’s creatures has been lilready described, and will 
further appear in« celebrated note taken at the time by 
Whitelocke (who was present), of the occurrences of 
the meeting. 

^^‘Yesterday,” says the lord commissioner, writing 
on the fatal 20 th of April, there having been a great 
meeting at Cromwell's lodgings in Whitehall, of parlia- 
ment men, and several officers of the army, sent to by 
(^romwell to be there, and a large discourse and dehate 
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having been amongst them^ touching^ome expedient to 
be found out for the present carrying on of 4,he govern- 
ment of the commonwealth^ and putting a period to 
this present parliament : it was offered by divers as a 
most dangerous thing to dissolve the present parlia- 
ment^ and to Set up any pther government, and lliat it 
would neither be warrantable in»c^nscfence,'or wisdom 
so to do ; yet none of them expressed themse|ii|. so 
freely to that purpose as sii^Thomas Widdringt^and 
Whitelocke then did. Of the other opinion, as to 
putting an end forthwith to this parliament, St. Johif 
was one o/ the chief, and ma^jy more with him ; and 
generally all the officers -of the army, who stuck close 
in this likewise to tbeir general. And the hotter to 
make way for themselves, and thep* ambitious design 
of advancing them to the civil government as well as 
they were in the military power, — they and their party 
declared their opinions, ^ that it was necessary the same 
should he done one way or other, and the members of 
parliament not j^mittcd to prolong their own power.* 
At which exif^ion, Cromwell seemed to reprove 
some of them ;\ind this conference lasted till late at 
night, when Widdriri^ton and Whitelocke went home 
weary, and troubled to see the indiscretion and ingra- 
titude of those men, and the way they designed to ruin 
themselves.** 

The reader will have an opportunity of contrasting 
this account with that which Cromwell subsequently 
gave of the same transaction, and in the course ot which 
he grounded a complaint of insincerity against White- 
locke and his friends, on iie alleged circumstance of 
their having left the meetiilg on this famous night 
with an express understanding that the leaders of the 
house of commons would suspend all further proceed- 
ings on the act for dissolution and a new representative, 
till the result of the conference of next day. But if 
Whitelocke gave such a pledge, which his entire silence 
on that head renders at least doubtful, he did so without 
authority, and in the absence of any means of redeem- 
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ing it. The couise which Vane held at present had 
been deliberately chosen by that determined man, and it 
would have demanded a more than human power to in- 
duce him, for any consideration left upon the earth, to 
peril by another hour’s delay the popular claim to popular 
rights^ delayed already to the^ndangerment of liberty. 
The whole of tHe l^^th of April, so spent, as we have 
seen, at Whitehall, in consultation between the lawyers, 
temporisers, and traitors *,*W^as passed by Vane at West- 
minster, in resolute amendment of the details of the bill 
which was at once to close the existence of the greatest 
parliament that had evej sat within the walli^ of the old 
chapel of St. Stephens, and to call into life throughout 
England the greatest amount of rgpresentative freedom 
that had yet been ^enjoyed by her people. And never 
surely did sun arise on a loftier or more honourable 
strength of purpose in the breast of any man, than that 
which, early on the morning of the 20th of April, sus- 
tained sir Henry Vane, as he passed into the house of 
commons to strike his last blow for^e sacred cause to 
which, from earliest youth, and in resistance to all 
temptations, his life had been devoted with a touching 
constancy. The same hour of thoi^ame ever-memorable 
morning saw Whitelocke and his friends on their way 
to Cromwell’s house. 

Therefore, proceeds the memorialist, in continuation 
of the passage already quoted, these came early again 
this morning, according to appointment, to Cromwell’s 
lodging, where there were but few parliament men, and 
a few officers of the army. A point was again stirred, 
which had been debated tke last night, ‘ whether forty 
persons, or about that number of parliament men and 
officers of the army, should* be nominated by the par- 

* The only sincere (however wrong-headed) republican, of whose attend- 
ance these councils I can find any evidence, is sir Arthur Hazclrig. 
That he did so, is clear from a manuscript report of a speech delivered by 
him in Richard Cromwell’s parliament. ** 1 heard, being seventy miles 
off, that it was propounded that we should dissolve our trust, and devolve 
it into a few hands. 1 came up and found it so ; that it was resolved in a 
junto at the cock-pit. I trembled at it, and yjaSj after ^ there^ and bore mu 
testimony against it. I told them the work they went about was accursea. 
1 told them it was impossible to devolve this trust.” 
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liament, and empowered for the managing the affairs of 
the commonwealth, till a new parliament should meet» 
and so the present parliament to be forthwith dissolved.’ 
Whitelocke was against this proposal, and the more, 
fearing lest he might he one of these forty ; who, he 
thought, woilld be in » desperate condition after the 
parliament should be dissolved^ Jbut others were very 
ambitious to be of this number and council, and to be 
invested with this exorbitanf power in them. Cromwell 
being informed during this debate that the par^jiame^t 
was sitting, and that it was hoped they would put a 
period to ihemselves, which w#uld be the most honour- 
able dissolution for them ; hereupon he broke off the 
meeting, and the meiffbers of the parliament leff him at 
his lodging and went to the house. • 

Vane, Marten, Algernon Sidney, and ’others of the 
chief men, had been there some time, and had succeeded 
in forcing to its final stage the act for the new repre- 
sentative. Some of CromwelFs creatures had also shown 
themselves early in their places, with a view to watch 
the proceedings for him, and to interpose the forms of 
the house, if necessary, for the purpose of giving time 
and room to his c’xfsigns. Thus, when Vane rose to 
urge the necessity of passing the bill into a law at once, 
one of these convenient gentlemen was dispatched, as 
we have seen, to interrupt the debate at Cromwell's 
lodgings ; while another, no less than major-general 
Harrison himself, rose with the dignified pijrpose of 
talking against time, and most sweetly and humbly” 
conjured the members assembled to pause before they 
took so important a steplis that which Vane recom- 
mended. The warmth and earnestness of Vane’s reply 
were the signal for a. second messenger to Cromwell, 
and Ingoldsby was observed to leave the house in some 
haste and excitement. 

The Cromwell section of officers were still in consult- 
ation with Cromwell himself at the lodging of the lord 
general, . The first news of the morning had broken 
off” what might be called the negotiatory part of the 
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meeting ; but the military cabal had resumed their private 
councils^ when Ingoldsby*s sudden appearance in the 
room, with the excitement upon him of the great scene he 
had left, again interrupted their discussions. If you 
mean to do any thing decisive,” he exclaimed to Crom- 
well, ^‘^you have no time to lose/* Cromwell rose hastily, 
commanded a party soldiers to be marched round to 
the house of commons, and left the room without another 
wordx Lambert and five or six” of the more deter- 
ipined officers followed him. The rest remained sitting 
where they were, *in wonder, uncertainty, and dread. 

Cromwell made no pause till he stood before the door 
of the house of commons. Here he planted a body#f 
soldiers'; stationed another in the^bby, and led round 
some files of musketeers to a position without the cham- 
ber where thtf members were seated. His manner, at this 
momentous instant, was observed to be calm, and his 
very dress was noted for its peaceful contrast to his pur- 
poses. Vane had again risen, and was speaking on the 
dissolution-bill, in a passionate strain, when h^ quietly 
appeared at the door, “ clad in plain black clothes, with 
grey worsted stockings *,** quite unattended and alone. 
About a hundred members were alt .this time present. + 
He stood for a moment on the spot at whi«di he entered, 
and then sat down as he used to do in an ordinary 
place.” Here he was instantly joined by his kinsman 
Saint John, to whom he said, with inexpressible hu- 
mility of manner, that. “ he was come to do that which 
grieved liirn to the very soul, and that he had earnestly 
with tears prayed to God against. Nay, that he had 
rather be torn in pieces tlftm do it ; but there was a 
necessity laid upon him therein, in order to the glory of 
God, and the good of the natiofi.” Saint John answered, 
that he knew not what he meant ; but did pray, that 
whaVit was which must be done, might have a happy 
issue for the general good.** With this, that crafty law- 
yer went back to his own seat, to wait the issue of all 

* Lord Leicester’s Journal, p. 139. 

f Ludlow, vol. ii. p. 
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those dark intri^es in which he haS himself played so 
prominent a part. 

Vane still held on unflinchingly to his great purpo#. 
He urged, with increased earnestness, the necessity of 
proceeding at once to the last stage of the bill, and with 
that view adjured them Jp dispense with even tke cere- 
mony of engrossing, and other insmatefial forms. Crom- 
well, at this, beckoned Harrison. Now is the time,” he 
said to that enthusiast, I iflust do it Harrison^ an- 
swer would imply that he knew the meditated outrage*^ 
but felt the force of the eloquence of Vane. The work, sir, 
lie said, after advising him to cojisider, is very great and 
dangerous.” You say well,” hastily retorted Cromwell, 
arid '^sat still for anojber quarter of an hour.’’ It would 
then seem that Vane had succeeded ip his purpose, for the 
speaker had actually risen to put the question t, when (Crom- 
well started up, put off his hat,” and began to speak. 

At first,” lord Leicester tells us, ‘/and for a good while, he 
spoke in commendation of the parliament, for their pains 
and car^of the public good ; but afterwards he changed 
his style ; told them of their injustice, delays of justice, 
self-interest, and other faults charging them, accord- 
ing to Ludlow, with, “ not having a heart to do any 
thing for the public good,” and accusing them “ of an 
intention to perpetuate themselves in power, had they 
not been forced to the passing of this act, which he 
affirmed they designed never to observe.” But, he 
added, with a violent and harsh abruptness, “ Your 
time is come ! The Lord has done with you I *He has 

* It was believed, at the time, th-?|isir Gilbert Pickering, and some few 
other members (out of those that liad attended the Whitehall councils), 
were also acquainted with what Cromwell purposed. It is certain, accord-, 
ing to the author of the Flagellium, that sir Gilbert wa.s privy to it ; since 
‘‘ he had held coii-sultatioh the iftght before with him, and was up armed 
in his chamber till the very time.” 

t Ludlow, lord Leicester (who received his information from Algernon 
Sidney), and sir Arthur Haseirig. (who was present), agree oh tJiis^point. 
“ We were labouring here in the house,” says Ilaselrig, in that speechiin 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament to which I have already adverted, "on an 
act to put an end to that parliament, and to call another. I desired the 
passing of it with all my soul. 7'/ie question was putting for it, when our 
general stood up and stopped the question^ and called in his lieutenant, 
with two files of musketeers, with their hats on their Iteads and their guns 
loadcn with bullets.” 
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chosen other instnAnents for the carrying on His work, 
that are mcyre worthy.” All this seemed nothing less 
Han inspiration to his fanatical followers. They 
marked the extraordinary changes in his voice and 
manner as new births of Providence within him, and 
exclaiiRed that it was the Lord had taken him by the 
hand, and set him* on to Jo that thing. Plainer men saw 
the tyrant only, the stave within the grasp of tyrannous 
ambi|ion. He spoke,” s^/s Ludlow, ‘‘ with so much 
passion and discomposure of mind, as if he had been 
distracted.” 

Meanwhile Vane had jisen, Wentworth and Marten 
too, but he would suffer none to speak but himself.* 

At the» same time, as if hims^y* astonished at the 
unprecedented part ^he was playing, he cried out to 
those who had risen, You think, perhaps, that this 
is not parliamentary language; I know it.” In 
spite of all resistance, how^ever, the voice of sir Peter 
Wentworth, who stood up by the side of Vane, forced 
itself at last upon the house. He declared, ^at this 
was indeed the first time that he had ever heard such 
unbecoming language given to the parliament, and that 
it was the more horrid, in that it (^ame from their ser- 
vant, and their servant v/hom they had so higlily trusted 
and obliged, and whom, by their unprecedented bounty, 
they had made wli^ t he was?' f Whether these words 
really transported Cromwell, on the instant, beyond the 
bounds of even his self-command, or merely rendered 
necessa/y a further display of what his deluded fol- 
lowers might take to be genuine inspiration, the reader 
will best judge from what a^ituaily followed, as an honest 
eye-witness has delivered it to us. 

Cromwell instantly thrust hv5 hat down upon his head, 
sprang from his seat into the centre of the floor of the 
housfc, and shouted out, Come, come, 1 ’ll put an end 
to your prating.” Then, adds lord Leicester, on the 
relation of Algernon Sidney, he walked up and down 

• Whitelocke, p 529. 

f Ludlow, voL ii. p. 45G ; and see Llngard’s History, vol. ii. p. 171. 
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the stage or floor in the midst of the house^ with his 
hat on hif head, and chid the members soundly, looking 
sometimes, and pointing particularly, upon" some per-* 
sons, as sir B. Whitelocke, one of the commissioners 
for the great seal, and sir Henry Vane, to whom he 
gave very shafp language,, though he named theUi noty 
but by his gestures it was well kti^wn lie meant them.” 
But even while he raved and chafed in this desperate 
fashion, walking up ancf down,” Ludlow tells* us, 
like a madman, and kicking the ground with his 
Vane succeeded in making himself heard once more. 
At this Cromwell stopped and called Vane by his name. 

You,” he said, might have prevented this extraor- 
dinary course ; but y^w are a juggler, and have •not so 
much as common honesty.” * 1 have been forced to 

this,” he continued. I have sought the Lord, night 
and day, that he would rather slay me, than put me 
upon the doing of this work. But now begone. You 
are no parliament. I say, you are no parliament ! I '11 
put an end to your sitting. Begone I Give w^ay to 
honester inen.”t Stamping his foot, as he spoke thus, 
very heavily on the floor, the door was flung open 
suddenly, and he stosd in the midst of five or six 
files of musketeers,” with their arms ready ! 

In that moment perished, for a time, the rights in 
whose name twelve years of the miseries of civil war 
had lieen unrepiningly encountered, — making vain 
•and viler than dirt the blood of so many faithj^l and 
valiant Englishman, who had left their countrymen in 
this liberty of parliament, bought with their lives.” It 
is needless to say that resistaSice, to any successful end, 
was idle ; yet not without such resistance as might 
serve to enter their immortal protest with posterity did# 
these lion-hearted republicans leave the scene (now de- 
graded and profaned) of their yet glorious and ilndying 
triumphs. Then the general,” pursues lord Lei- 
cester, pointing to the speaker in his chair, sayd to 


* Leicester’s Journal, p. 141. 


t Perfect Politician, p. 169. 
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Harrison, ^ Fetch' him »down/ Harrison went tp the 
speaker, and spoke to him to come down % but the 
speaker sate still, and sayd nothing. ‘ Take him dow^’ 
said the general ; then Harris.on went and pulled t® 
speaker * by the gown, and he came down. It hap- 
pened' that day that Algernon Sidney sate next to the 
speaker on the right. hfind. The general said to Harri- 
son, ' Put him out ; * Harrison spake to Sidney to go 
out *; but he sayd he would ‘hot go out, and sate still. The 
general eaid again, ‘ Put him out.’ Then Harrison and 
Worsley (who commanded the general's own regiment 
of foot) putt their hantls upon Sidney’s should^fi, as 
if they would force him to go out. Then he rose and 
went towards the doore. Then the general went to the 
table where the ntace lay, which used to be carried 
before the speaker, and said, ‘ Take away these baubles ; * 
so the soldiers took away the mace.” 

While this extraordinary scene of violence proceeded 
thus, the majority of the members had gradually with- 
drawn ; and now, as the more eminent men, who had 
waited to the last, moved slowly towards the door, 
through files of musketeers drawn up on either side, 
they received to the last, in passionate insults from 
Cromwell, the tribute which their defence of the com- 
monwealth had well merited from the lips of its de- 
stroyer. Nicknames were flung in the. face of each. 
(Jhalloner was ijointed to as a drunkard t ; sir Peter 

* Len.*"iall was by no means r. man of gallantry or heroism. On many' 
occasion.s, indeed, he showed himself deiicicut in the most ordinary spirit; 
but there were two incidents in his life, when the very extent of the out- 
rage committed on the authority with which he was invested seems to 
have positively lifted him far abo^K the strain of common men. These 
incidents were Charles’s attempted arrest of the five members, jyid Crom- 
well’s present and greater crime. Sir Arthur Ilaselrig corroborates the 
account of the text in his speech already quoted. “ The speaker,” ho said, 
i*a stout man, was not willing to go. ' He was so noble, that he frowned, 
and said he would not go out of the chair t.ill he was plucked out, which 
was, quickly done, without much compliment, by two soldiers.” Ludlow 
also tells us, that when Harrison went up to move the speaker from his 
chair, Lcnthall at once told him, ‘‘ that he would not come down unless he 
were forced. ‘ Sir,’ said Harrison, ‘Iwill lend you ray hand;’ and therc> 
upon, putting his hand within his, the speaker came down.” One matter 
of consideration should, however,' not be omitted. Lcnthall had g<^ reason 
to expect being brought to a severe account, if he bad not shown resist- 
ance thus. 

f Drysdale, p. 405. 
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Wentworth was accused of adultery ; aldeijnan Allen 
of public embezzlements ; even poor WWtelocke of 

f oss injustice ; and as the lord general's old friend 
arry Marten passed, he was asked if a whoremaster 
was fit to sit and govern.* Among the latest of all 
came Vane ; and as he oame, he onc^ again J)r#tested 
in a loud voice” against the* fetal scene which had 
been acted. “ This is not hjjjnest/' he said. “Yea — 
it is against morality and common honesty.” • At 
that instant, it is possible Cromwell felt some shame* 
He paused, as though to rally himself with the re- 
collection of some personal or* private vice he might 
fling against his great rival, but when he spoke, 
his harsh voice had troubled tone, and he merely 
uttered the few words that have becume so memorable, 
“ Sir Harry Vane, sir Harry Vane — f/ie Lord deliver 
me from sir Harry Vane ! ” No vice would stick, 
even as a lie, against the virtue and simplicity of the 
most spotless statesman in our annals. Vane passed on, 
and no nickname followed him. 

Cromwell was now virtually lord of England, and 
stood with a heavier and more daring foot upon her neck 
than had ever been pl&ced there by any of her tings. 
“ He seized,” savs Ludlow, ^*^00 the records that were 
in the house, and at Mr. Scobell’s t ; after which he 
went to the clerk, and snatching the act of dissolution, 
which was ready to pass, out of his hand, he put it 
under his cloak, and having commanded the d^ors to 
be locked up, went away to Whitehall.'’ J 

* Terfect I’olitician, p. IGS. 

+ At that time clerk of the house. 

i Unable to oinit this remarkable scene in a memoir of Cromwell, I liavc 
endeavoured to justify its repetition (in transgression of a rule which has 
been strictly observed in this series nf biographies) by certain new elernentB 
of character and interest that have occurred to me since the notice of Vane 
was written. A curious circumstance may be added, illustrative of theorem 
and undying spirit of the leaders of this famous long i)arliampnt‘ Treating 
Cromwell’s act of violence as though it had never disgraced our annals, 
that parliament, entitled, if any ever was, to boast itself indestructible, 
resuscitated itself, as the reader knows, on the death of Cromwell ; and, in 
looking over the journals of the 7th of January, Ifi.'if), 1 find this character- 
istic passage : “ Whereas this house do find an entry in the Journal Book 
of thelVtli of April, Itkiy, in these words, ‘ This day ’ his excellency the lord 
gaicral dissolved this parliament y’ which was done w'ithout consent of 
VOL. VIl, F 
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The ofljcers he had left were still sitting together 
when Cromwell reappeared^ flushed and excited as they 
had always seen him after victory,. and, flinging on the 
table before them the key of the house of commons (the 
bauble*' had been tossed into the outer room), told them 
all that he had done. When* I went there," he added, 
I did not thinlc tojfave done this. But, perceiving 
the spirit of God so strong upon me, I would not con- 
sult » flesh and blood." Tet even in that cabal there 
^ere , found some voices to question the justice of an 
act, no matter by what pretence defended, of unparal- 
leled and awful outrages Colonel Okey ancj others, it 
would seem, spoke out in condemnation of it, con- 
ceiving that the way they were**now going tended to 
ruin and confusion rf. To these, having not yet taken off 
his mask, but pretending to more honesty and self-denial 
than ever, he professed himself resolved to do much 
more good, and with more expedition, than could be 
expected from the parliament ; which professions from 
him put most of them to silence, and moved them to a 
resolution of waiting for a further discovery of his de- 
sign, before theyVouid proceed to a breach and division 
from him. But colonel Okey, being jealous that the 
end would be bad, because the means were such as 
made them justly suspected of hypocrisy, inquired of 
colonel D(!sborough what his meaning was, to give such 
high commendations to the parliament when he cndea- 
voured^to dissuade the officers of the army from peti- 
tioning them for a dissolution, and so short a time after 
to eject them with so much scorn and contempt ; — wffio 

V • 

parliament ; which this house doth accordingly declare to be a forgery ; 
and do ()rder Mr. Scoboll to be sent ¥or to the bar lo answer it.” From 
other minutes in the same journal, I find further that Mr, Scobell appeared 
before t!\e lumse duly to answer this offence, and that the obnoxious entry 
having bee n shown him, he was asked who made it. He acknowledged 
vipoii this tliat it was his own handwriting, and that he did it witliout the 
direction of any person whatever. The Jiouse immediately ordered the 
entry to be expunged out of the journ.ils ; and referred it t<i a committee to 
consider ” whether the then late acj of indemnity extended to pardon that 
offence, and report their opinion of it to the house.” I find nothing more 
of it, however ; matters of greater moment had meanwhile occurred for 
consideration ! 
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had no other answer to make, but that if ever he drolled 
in his life, he had drolled thenf * It is a pity that, in 
pr'oportion as these republican officers admitted glim- 
merings of conscience or fair intention into their plans, 
they seem to have lost altogether what could alone ef- 
fectually serve^hem in thu peculiar policy they favifured, 
— their craft and cunning. iP wonderful to con- 
temi)late the simplicity they exhibit ; amusing it might 
be, no less, were it not for tfie serious mii^hief it ♦in- 
flicted on our country. 

A far different scene, however, from that which he 
encounterejJ^ at the military cab?l, awaited Cromwell at 
the council of state. In the afternoon of this still 
eventful day, the triure^diant usurper, attended bjPLam-* 
bert and Harrison, entered the chamber of the council. 
The famous Bradshaw had that morning taken his seat 
on his fresh election to the presidency, and it thus 
fitly devolved upon him, from whose lips had issued 
the sentence which doomed a legitimate king to deatii 
for c^nes committed against the people, to^rebuke a 
traitorous usurper upon the threshold of his ill-gotten 
power. Cromwell broke the. silence which followed 
his sudden appearance in the chamber. “ Gentlemen,” 
he said, if you are met here as private persons, you 
shall not be disturbed ; but if as a council of state, this 
is no place for you ; and, since you can" t but know what 
was done at the house in the morning, so , take notice, 
that the parliament is dissolved/" To this Bradshaw 
rose and at once replied. Sir, we have heartf what 
you did at the house in the morning, and before many 
hours all England will hear 'it. But, sir, you are mis- 
taken, to think that the parliament is dissolved, for no 

* Ludlow’s Memoirs, vol, ii p. The memorialist (who then held 

command in Ireland) adds, *‘Wc who were in Ireland, so well, 

injoi'mcd of these clandestine jn-actices, and no less confident that the ij^rin- 
ciples of some men wlu) joinetl in this attempt were directed to tTic Rood of 
the nation; and that though some might he such arrant knaves as to have 
other designs, yet trusting that an impossibility of accomplishing the same 
would oblige them to fall in with the public interest, and not to be so very 
polish to attempt thesottujg up for themselves ; though we could not but 
have some doubts of the ill consequences of these things ; yet thought our- 
selves by the rules of charity obligeil to hope the best, and therefore coh- 
tinued to act in our places and stations as before.'* 

F 2 
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power under heaven can dissolve them but themselves. 
Therefore>»take you notice of that/' With these words 
fell the commonwealth of England, leaving behind it a 
memory which is immortal, and results that are destined 
to live and bear fruit for ever. Each member present 
in cov^ncil at once rose and withdrew ; Scot, Kaselrig, 
and Love, briefly ai]fl- emphatically repeating, as they 
went, the solemn protest of Bradshaw.* Cromwell 
ma(le no re^ly. 

At the early dawn of the 21st of April, a large 
placard was seen pasted on the door of the house of 
commons — This house to he let, unfurnished/* — the 
work of some royalist wit of the preceding night, after 
orgies* which had no doubt TOrthily celebrated the 
downfal of the only sufficient or lasting barrier between 
England and the Stuarts.t On the morning of the 
same day a sort of government gazette was issued from 
Whitehall, to the following effect : — The lord general 
delivered yesterday in parliament divers reasons where- 
fore a prikent period should he put to the sitting this 
parliament ; and it was accordingly done ; the speaker 
and the members all departing. The grounds of which 
proceedings will (/tis probable') bo shortly made public.” 
In speedy redemption of this pledge, a declaration of 
the grounds and reasons for dissolving the parlia- 
ment,” in the name of the lord general and his council 
of officers, came forth, in English and French, on the 
22d of April. 

It is due to candour and to truth, wherein wdll be 
alw'ays found a solid vindication of the. commonwealth 
against its betrayer, to giv(»the essential part of this de- 
claration, and of what other defence Cromwell may have 
sought to place on record, ii* the dread of a verdict by 
posterity against his action of the 2()th of April. To 
brihg such a document as this declaration, for example, 
to the light of the truth which is here attempted to be 

* Ludlow, vol. ii. p. 4f)l. 

f For the rejoioiugs of Charles Stuart himself, see Evelyn’s Correspond- 
ence, vol, ii. p. 21i>. Also the closing article in the Appendix to the lost 
volume of this work. 
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cast, for the first time, into every corner of these, strange 
transactions, is to unravel at once its cunning and false 
pretences. And much more than this will necessarily 
receive illustration from any careful endeavour to show 
in detail, what various influences were in action at that 
time upon the people; •what miseraljjle self-delusions 
or wretched vanities held spell-boUlid even CromwelFs 
agents in his tyrannous wor^ ; and for what consider- 
ations of dignity, prudence, or superior and unseffish 
care for the general safety, the baffled and slandered^ 
statesmen were content to bide their time."’ 

The declaration opens with a well-devised allusion to 
the grounds which had first moved the undersigned 
officers to' take up arnt^, and engage their lives and all 
that was dear to them in the cause ;*to the various and 
signal dispensations through which Divine Providence 
had led them ; and to tl^ witness the Lord Himself had 
borne to their unwearied efforts. They have been ne- 
cessitated, they then with apparent frankness state, ^^for 
the defence of the same cause they first asserted, to 
have recourse unto eMraordinari/ actuhia/* — which they 
thus proceed to describe and defend. 

After it had pleased God, not only to reduce Ire- 
land, and give in Scotland, .but so marvellously to 
appear for his people at Worcester, that these nations 
were reduced to a great degree of peace, and England 
to perfect quiet ; and thereby the parliament had op- 
portunity to give the people the harvest of their labour, 
blood, and treasure, and to settle a due liberty both in 
reference to civil and spiritual things, whereuntoHhey 
were obliged by their duty, their engagements, as also 
the great and wonderful things which God had wrought 
for them ; — it was a matter of much grief to the good 
and well-affected of the land, to observe the little pp- 
gress which was made therein ; who thereupon applied 
to the army, expecting redress by their means ; not- 
withstanding which, the army, being unwilling to 
meddle with the civil authority in matters so properly 
appertaining to it, it was agreed that his excellency, 
F 3 
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and officers of the army which were members of par- 
liament, should he desired to move the parliament to 
proceed vigorously in performing what was amiss in 
government, and to the settling of the commonwealth 
upon a foundation of justice and righteousness ; which 
having done, hoped that the parliament would sea- 
sonbly have answered our expectation. But finding 
(to our grief) delays therfsin, we renewed our desires in 
an humble petition to them, which was presented in 
•Augnst last; and although they at that time, signifying 
their good acceptance thereof, returned us thanks, and 
referred the particulars thereof to a committee of the 
house, yet no considerable effect was produced, nor any 
such progress made as might im^dy their real intentions 
to accomplish wh<it was petitioned for. But, on the 
contrary, there more and more appeared amongst them, 
an aversion to the things themselves ^ with much hitter-- 
ness and opposition to the people of God^ and his Spirit 
acting in them : which grew so prevalent, that thosQ 
persons of honour and integrity amongst them^ who 
had eminently appeared for God and the puUick good, 
hath before and throughout this war, were rendered 
of no further use in parliament, than, by meeting with a 
corrupt party, to give them countenance to carry on their 
ends, and for effecting the desire they had of perpe- 
tuating themselves in the supreme government. For 
which purpose the said party long opposed, and fre- 
quency declared themselves against having, a new 
representative ; and when they saw themselves neces- 
sitated to take that bill into consideration, they resolved 
to make use of it to recrifit the house with persons of the 
same.spirit and temper, thereby to perpetuate their own 
sitting, which intention div?rs of the activest amongst 
th^m did manifest, labouring to persuade others to a 
consent therein. And the better to effect this, divers 
petitions, preparing from several counties for the con^ 
tinuance of this parliament, were encouraged, if not set 
on foot, by many of them,* 

For obviating of these evils, the officers of the army 
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obtained several meetings with some of the parliament, 
to consider what fitting means and remedy might be ap- 
plied to prevent the same. But such endeavours proving 
altogether ineffectual, it became most evident to the 
army, as they doubt not it also is to all considering per- 
sons, that thi^ parliament, through the corruptfcn of 
some, the jealousy of others, th^ non-attendance and 
negligence of many, would never answer those ends which 
God, his people, and the wHble nation, expected &pm 
them ; but that this cause, which the Lord h^th|||k 
greatly blessed, and bore witness to, should languish 
under theij; hands, and by degrees, be wholly lost ; and 
the lives, liberties, and comforts of his people delivered 
into their enemies’ haisds. 

All which being sadly and seriously^ considered by 
the honest people of this nation, ^s weU as by the army, 
and wisdom and direction being sought from the Lord, 
it seemed to be a duty incumbent upon us, who had 
seen so much of the power and presence of God going 
along with us, to consider of some more effectual means 
to secure the cause, which the good people of this com- 
monwealth had been so long engaged in, and to establish 
righteousness and peace in these nations. 

After much debate it was judged necessary, and 
agreed upon, that the supreme authority should be by the 
parliament devolved upon known persons; men fearing 
God and of improved integrity; and the government of 
the commonwealth committed unto them for a time, as 
the most hopeful way to encourage and countenance all 
God^s people, reform the laws, and administer justice 
impartially ; hoping thereby 4he people may forget mo~ 
narchy, and, understanding their true election of succes- 
sive parliaments, may havc^he government settled upon a 
true basis, without hazard to this ^ glorious cause, or ne- 
cessitating to keep up armies for the defence of the sdme. 
And being still resolved ^o use aU means possible to 
avoid extraordinary courses, we prevailed with about 
twenty members of parliament to give us a conference, 
with whom we freely and plainly debated the necessity 
p 4 
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and justness of our proposals on that behalf ; and did 
evidence tl?At those, and not the act under their consi- 
deration, would most probably bring forth something 
answerable to that work, the foundation whereof God 
himself hath laid, and is now carrying on in the world* 
The v’hich, notwithstanding, found no acceptance ; but 
instead thereof, It was ‘offered, that the way was to con- 
tinue still this present parliament, as being that from 
whi/jh we might reasonably'expect all good things. And 
being vehemently insisted upon did much confirm us 
9^ur apprehensions ; that not any love to a represent- 
ative, but the making use thereof to recruit ^nd so per- 
petuate themselves, was their aim. 

They being plainly dealt *with about this, and 
told, that neither the nation, the honest interest, nor 
we ourselves, Wiould be deluded by such dealings, 
they did agree to meet again the next day in the after- 
noon, for mutual satisfaction ; it being consented to by 
the members present, that endeavours should he used 
that nothing in the mean time should be done in par- 
liament that might exclude or frustrate the proposals 
before mentioned. 

^^Notwithstanding this, the next morning the parlia- 
ment did make more haste than usual in carrying on 
their said act, being helped on therein by some of the 
persons engaged to us the night before ; none of them 
which were then present endeavouring to oppose the 
same ; and being ready to put the main question for 
consurftmating the said act, whereby our aforesaid pro- 
posals would have been rendered void, and the way of 
bringing them into a fair end full debate of parliament 
obstructed ; — for preventing thereof, and all the sad and 
evil consequences which must, upon the grounds afore- 
said, have ensued, ancLwhereby, at one blow, the interest 
of fill honest men, and of this glorious cause, had been 
in danger to be kid in the dpst, and these nations em- 
broiled in new troubles, at a time when our enemies 
abroad are watching-all advantages against us, and some 
of them actually engaged in war with us; — we have 
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been necessitated, though with much reluctancy, to put 
an end to this parliament ; which yet we ham done {we 
hope) out of an honest heart, preferring this cause above 
our names, lives, families, or interests, how dear soever; 
with clear intention and real purposes of heart to call 
to the goverTffhfient persons of approved fidelity and 
honesty ; believing, that as no men will expect to 
gather grapes of thorns, so good men will hope that, if 
persons so qualified be chosen, the fruits of a just and 
righteous reformation, so long prayed and wishe^J fol^, 
will, by the blessing of God, be in due time obtained, 
to the ref^jeshing of all those good hearts who have 
been panting after these things. 

Much more migh^*have been said,” the declaration 
proceeded, if it had been our demre to justify our~ 
selves by aspersing others, and raking into the misgo- 
vernment of affairs : but we shall conclude with this — 
that as we have been led by necessity and providence to 
act as we have done, even beyond and above our own 
thoughts and desires ; so we shall, and do, in that part 
of this great work which is behind, put ourselves 
wholly upon the Lord for a blessing ; professing, we 
look not to stand one day without his support, much 
less to bring to pass all the things mentioned and de- 
sire:!, without his assistance ; and therefore do solemnly 
desire and expect, that all men, as they would not pro- 
voke the Lord to their own destruction^ should wait for 
such issue as He should bring forth, and to folloig their 
business with peaceable spirits ; wherein we promise 
them protection, by his assistance. 

And for those who proftjss their fear and love to 
the name of God, that seeing in great measure for their 
sakes, and for righteousnms sake, we have takert our 
lives in our hands to do these things, they would be 
constant with the Lord day and night on our behalf’s, tfiat 
we may obtain grace from him ; — and seeing we have 
made so often mention of his name, that we may not 
do the least dishonour thereunto — which, indeed, would 
be our confusion, and a stain to the whole profession of 
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godliness —r we beseech them also to live in all humility, 
meekness, •righteousness, and love one towards another, 
and towards all men, that so they may put to silence 
the ignorance of the foolish, who falsely accuse them ; 
and to know that the late great and glorious dispensa- 
tionsj wherein the Lord hath so wondei*fully appeared 
in bringing fortti tl^J^ things by the travail and blood 
of his children, ought to oblige them so to walk in 
tho' wisdom and love of' Christ, as may cause others to 
,honopr their holy profession, because they see Christ to 
be in them of a truth.” . 

With these words the declaration closed : — We 
do further purpose, before it be long, more particu" 
larly to shew the grounds of oiA* proceedings, andj the 
reasons of this late* great action and change, which in 
this we have but hinted at. And we do lastly declare, 
that all judges, sheriffs, justices of the peace, mayors, 
bailiffs, committees, and commissioners, and all other 
civil officers and public ministers whatsoever, within 
this commonwealth or any part thereof, do proceed in 
their respective places and offices ; and all persons what- 
soever are to give obedience to them, as fully as when 
the parliament was sitting.* ” 

After an unholy act, there is nothing so natural as 
holy profession. Through no gaps have spiritual ebul- 
litions of this sort vented themselves so freely, as 
through those o^ unrighteousness. In the whole of this 
declaration there is nothing tangible or substantial ; it 
is profession throughout ; and in professing too much, 
as these officers are made to do, they declare a conscious 
deficiency. What they allege respecting the purpose 
of the statesmen not to djssolve of their own accord, 
is flatly disproved by the scenes of debate and council 
which preceded, and were even interrupted by, the 
outrage of the 20th of April ; and this contradiction is 
indeed so flagrant, that in a later part of the declaration 
it is not sought to be concealed; but an attempt is 

• Copied from the original edition in the British Museum ; published by 
Hills and Brewster, printers to the army. 
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made to compromise it, by an assertion, that when they 
discovered that sudden change of the poMcy 6f the 
statesmen, they had go6d reason to apprehend^’ that 
its aim was not “any love to a new representative, but 
the making use thereof to recruit and so perpetuate 
themselves.** *The disingenuous sophisyi carries itS own 
refutation with it. Not by its result in that sense was 
such a measure to be tested^ but by the justness and 
fairness of its own provisions. Would these officers 
have dared to publish a copy of the bill in question ?r 
Cromwell had seized the only one in existence (it had 
not been printed, or even engrossed), on the day of 
the dissolution ; had carried it himself, under his cloak, 
to his own house at •Whitehall ; and was never after- 
wards known to refer to it in any way. An attempt, 
has already been made in this work, however, to re- 
cover the substance of its main provisions**, which there 
is every reason to believe, as I shall hereafter show, 
were tried and found too popular in the issue of writs 
for certain parliaments of the protectorate. Too popular 
for the purposes of despotism they might be expected to 
have proved. They embodied, in truth, a fair, a rea- 
sonable, a perfectly honest appeal to the intelligent 
classes of the people. The measure was worthy of 
such a statesman as sir Henry Vane, and was, in all 
respects, what he might fearlessly have rested his case 
upon with the people and with posterity. The officers 
expose, unconsciously, their weakness and ins|curity 
alone, when they confess that the result of such a mea- 
sure would have been to restore the statesmen to 
JIpwer with additional strength for the realisation of 
their wise purposes. These hundred and thirty men 
were at once to be reinforced by three hundred and 
thirty supporters, who should speak,. not their sentim^ts 
only, but also those of the people ! 

What else is said in this declaration and defence ? 
A few things, which may be well to remember. It is 
declared that the new government had been specially 
» See Life of Vane, pp. 157—162. 
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called into existence^ in order to settle the commoit- 
Walth on«a foundation of justice and righteousness 
that the people of God, and his Spirit acting in them, 
were to be the -main agents of the work ; that a nsw in- 
terest of that kind had arisen, which the nation was 
now'iolookto chiefly, namely, that of^* the people of 
God in question, or/;- ih other words, the honest people, 
the honest interest ; Uiat,^in accordance with this, per- 
sons of that class, and of approved fidelity and honesty, 
would instantly be called into the government. In short, 
it is plainly sought to be conveyed, that the reign of 
saints was about to begin ; and, to do them justice, some 
of the officers believed in the delusion which the rest 
thus skilfully practised. Jt ife deserving of remark, 
also, that the very ‘Statesmen, who on the day of disso- 
lution had been covered with foulest epfthets of insult, 
are here in shame admitted to be persons of honour and 
integrity, who had eminently appeared for God and the 
public good, both before and throughout the war. Be it 
remembered, too, that the declaration confesses the exist- 
ence of considerable sympathy with the last parliament in 
the minds of the people (though it would imply its having 
been unfairly obtained), and plainly dreads the outbreak 
of more. It refers uneasily to divers petitions from several 
counties for the parliament's continuance ; and finds it 
needful to implore all men," as they would not provoke 
the Lord to their own destruction, to wait patiently for 
such issue as He should bring forth, and to follow their 
business meanwhile with peaceable spirits. Finally, the 
authors of this declaration, as if in betrayal of even their' 
own sense of the inadequjlty of all the reasons they h|^4 
attempted for the late mischievous outrage, declare it 
to be their purpose, ‘‘ before* it be long,*' to show more 
particularly the grounds of their proceedings, and the 
reasons of the late great action and change. 

And it was not long, it may l)e confessed — a day or 
two only had elapsed — when a second declaration ap- 
peared accordingly. It was brief, however ; contained 
nothing that had not been said in even greater detail 
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in the first* ; was merely a compromise for additional 
delay ; and may fairly be taken to imply a further doubt, 
on the part of Cromwell and his officers, of the quiet 
or patience of the people in the new and strange 
order of things. It was followed by a third and more 
memorable declaration, which appeared significantly in 
the name of Oliver Cromwell, dk^tain-general,*' only. 
This was published on the last day of April ; was com- 
prised in about twenty lines ;*and stated, that whereas 
it had been promised, in the declaration of the ^2d, , 
that persons of approved Jidelity and honesty should be 
called from Ihe several parts of the commonwealth to the 
supreme authority, it now appeared that some, time must 
necessarily elapse before such an assembly could he 
brought together. It was therefore judged proper, to 
prevent the mischief and inconveniences which might in 
the mean time arise to the commonwealth, that a coun- 
cil of state should be constituted, to take care of and 
superintend the peace, safety, and present management 
of public affairs. t 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, however, as 
the reader will at once perceive, if he glances a page or 
two back, that no such pledge as this, which plainly 
implies a parliament, had been given in the declaration 
of the 22d. The words there used were, that it was 
the intention to call to the government persons of 
approved fidelity and honesty.” The only inference un- 
doubtedly was that of an election of a council of ^tate, 
and most certainly not of any assembly ” from se 
veral parts of the commonwealth.” Whence, then, 
had arisen this so sudden change. Whence could it 
possibly have arisen, but from some paramount neces- 
sity, as suddenly made appamit in the nation, and which 
declared to Cromwell the expediency of rendering that 
military council of his somewhat more palatable to tEe 

* It would be useless to quote it here, as there is not a single new point 
in it It may be found in Several Proceedings, No. 187, British Museum 
Library. 

+ Moderate Publisher, 131. Perfect Politician, 175. Godwin’s Com- 
monwealth, vul. iii. p. 620. 
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people, even separated and distracted as they were, 
by a pe^in show of civil countenance and concur- 
rence. Such' facts as these, and the considerations they 
carry wit^ them, are of singular importance towards 
a due estimate of this momentous crisis. It was clearly 
by steps the most gradual ot» Cromwell was mounting 
his throne. From tji^hody of the king, he had stepped 
upon the ruins of the parliament of statesmen ; and 
from the carcass of a second parliament of saints, he 
proposed to vault into the protector’s throne. 

It is instructive to know, that any instant declaration 
of his despotic purpose, after his action of ^the 20th of 
April, might still have been fatal to the scheme. It argues 
much for the germs of good ti'.at were in the people 
yet, deluded as they had been by their enemies, mis- 
taken by their friends, and now on the eve of a consum- 
mation of delusion and mistake, at once fatal and never 
to be redeemed. We see that they had been accustomed 
to associate for so many years their security and rights 
with the great thought of parliament, that its very 
name was to prove a sufficient veil to hide from them 
the darkest designs ; and a merest shadow and pretence 
of its great significance to all that was held valuable in 
England, was to enable Cromwell to pass for something 
less than the usurper his precipitate deed of the 20th 
was calculated to declare him, and indeed to wipe out 
no small or indifferent portion of the very crime of that 
deed, forced on him, as it was, before his ^plans were 
ripe, by the intrepid and self-possessed resolution of 
Vane and his friends. Sympathies were thus to be di- 
vided between the old a«d new parliaments ; the ex- 
pectation of the new birth would greatly suspend any 
violent workings of judgment against the old murder ; 
the troublesome honesty of the few officers who might 
happen to stick to the saints’ reign would be more easily 
dealt with ; and, finally, explanations might he much 
better given to an assembly of that description, and 
through them to the country, by some speech which the 
captain-general could at once deliver, on his own ground, 
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supported by the prestige of his name and influence, and 
without control from any possible quarter, thai» any such 
farther declaration as had been promised from the mili- 
tary council could in any case supply. 

And in this way, it happened accordinj(l|f such ex- 
planations wer8 actually given. They shall be ndliced 
in this place, l^causc, though they ^o not thus occur in 
order of time. The subject to which they relate is under 
discussion here, and could never be disposed of in any 
degree fairly or conclusively without listening 4) all 
that Cromwell himself, coolly and cautiously meditating 
the matter, qiay at any time, or under any circumstances, 
have either divulged or sought to conceal respecting it. 

After various striking allusions (which will more 
properly find insertion in another place) to the com- 
mencement of the war, following its progress up to the 
settlement of the government in the name, at least, 
of a commonwealth,'* and specially developing what he 
called God’s mercies '* in it, the captain-general thus 
j)roccedecl : — 1 shall nov/ begin a little to refliember 
you of the passages that have been transacted since Wor- 
cester fight ; whence coming with my fellow officers and 
soldiers, we expected — and had some reasonable confi- 
dence that our expectations should not be frustrated — 
that the authority that then was, having such a history 
to look back unto, such a God that appeared for them 
so eminently, so visibly, that even our enemies many 
times confessed that God himself was engaged ajainst 
them, or they should never have been brought so low, 
nor disappointed in every undertaking, — for that may 
be said, by the way, had we miscarried but once, where 
had we been, — I say, we did think, and had some 
reasonable confidence, that, coming up then, the mercies 
that God had showed, the exjiectations that were in the 
hearts of all good men, would have prompted those that 
were in authority to have done those good things, 
which might, by honest men, have been judged a return 
fit for such a God, and worthy of such mercies, and, 
indeed, a discharge of duty to those, for whom all these 
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mercies have been showed/ that is^ the interest of the 
three nations, the true interest of the three nations. 

And, if I should illiw labour to be particular in 
enutneTat|fl|ME(ome businesses, that have been transacted 
from thaAlme till the dissolution of the late parliament, 
indeed I should be upon a .theme that would be very 
troublesome to ^nyeelf. For I must ^y for myself 
and fellow officers, we have rather desired and studied 
healing, than to rake into sores, and look backward, to 
render things in those colours that would not be Very- 
well pleasing to any good eye to look upon. Only this 
we must say, for our own exoneration, and. as thereby 
laying some foundation for the making evident the we- 
ccsaity and, duty^ that was incumbent upon us to make 
this last great change, 1 think it will not be amiss to 
offer a word or two in that, not taking pleasure to rake 
into the business, were there not some kind of necessity 
so to do. 

‘‘ Indeed, we may say, without commending ourselves 
— I mean myself, and those gentlemen that have been 
engaged in the military affairs — that, upon our return, 
we came, fully bent in our hearts and thoughts, to 
desire and use all fair and lawful means we could to 
have had the nation to reap the fruit of all that blood 
and treasure that had been expended in this cause ; and 
we have had many desires and thirstings in our spirits, 
to find out ways and means, wherein we might any 
waysrbe instrumental to help it forward ; and we were 
very tender, for a long time, so much as to petition, till 
August last, or thereabouts ; we never offered to petition; 
but some of our then tnembers, and others, having 
good acquaintance- and relation to divers members of 
the parliament, we did, from time to time,* solicit that, 
w;hich we thought (if there had been no body to prompt 
them, no body to call upon them,) would have been 
listened to, out of ingenuity and integrity in them, that 
had opportunity to have answered our expectations ; and 
truly, when we saw nothing would be done, we did, as 
we thought, according to our duty, remind them by a 
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|)etition — which petitidJJ I suppose the most of you 
have seen — which we delivered either in July or Au- 
gust last ; what effect that Hid is likewise very well 
known. The truth is, we had no return ft all that 
was satisfaction for us, hut a few words given us. The 
business petitioned for, most of them we were told, Vrere 
under consideration ; and those thf t were not had very 
little or no consideration at all.” 

Up to this point nothing ^is to be observed but a 
vague repetition of the declaration of the officers o^j the 
22d of April. Some remarkable passages follow, 
however, in which much that is most worthy of atten- 
tion will be found. Pretences of the dissatisfaction of 
the people, in every ^^rner of the land,” are set forth ; 
the meetings of the cabal of soldiers and moderate or dis- 
honest members are craftily described as of authority from 
the parliament; the principle of the bill prepared by Vane 
is acknowledged to be just, though a want of ‘‘integrity 
and caution” is aUeged against its details; the absolute 
intention of the parliament to dissolve themselves is not 
sought to be denied ; and the whole is wrapped up in a 
cloud of words, implying communications with “ the 
Lord,” which is certainly well adapted to mystify what- 
ever glimmerings or professions of substantial or honest 
meaning might, without it, have hoped to settle upon 
the minds of the assembly. It is worth remark, more- 
over, that the motive of reserving these explanations to 
such an occasion is fairly avowed, 

“ Finding the people dissatisfied in every comer of the 
nation^ and bringing home to our doors the non-per- 
formance of those things that Jiad been pro>mised, and 
were of due to be performed, we did think ourselves 
concerned — we endeavoured, as became honest men, to 
keep up the reputation of honest men in the world ; 
and therefore we had, divers times, endeavoured to 
obtain a meeting with divers members of parliament; 
and truly we did not begin this till October last, and in 
those meetings did, in all faithfulness and sincerity, 
beseech them, that they would be mindful of their duty 

VOL. VII. Q 
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to God and man^ and of the discharge of their trust to 
God and «nian. > 1 believe these gentlemen that are 
many of them here can tell^ that we hady at the hasty 
ten or twelve meetingsy most humbly begging and beseech-^ 
ing them that, of their own accords, they would do those 
good^ things that had been pxomised, thut so, it might 
appear they dUt no^ do them by any suggestion from 
the army, but of their own ingenuity, so tender were we 
to preserve > them in the deputation and opinion of the 
peoplf to the uttermost. And having had many of 
those meetings^ and declaring plainly that the issue 
would be the judgment and displeasure of God against 
them, the dissatisfaction of the people, and the putting 
things into a confusion, yet, hA.;sv little we did prevail, 
we well know, and, we believe, is not Unknown to you. 
At the last, when we saw, indeed, that things would 
not be laid to heart, we had a serious consideration 
amongst ourselves, what other way to have recourse 
unto ; and when, indeed, we came lo those close con. 
siderations, they began to take the act of the new 
representative to heart, and seemed exceeding willing to 
put it on ; the which, had it been done, or would it have 
been done with that integrity, with that caution, that 
would have saved this cause and the interest we have been 
so long engaged in, there could nothing have happened to 
our judgments more welcome than that would have been ; 
but finding plainly, that the intendment of it was not 
to give the people that right of choice, although it had 
been, but a ceding right, or the seeming to give the 
people that choice, intended and designed to recruit the 
house, the better, to perpetuate themselves. And truly 
divers of us, being spoken to to that end, that we should 
give way to it, a thing toovhich we had a perpetual 
aversion, which we did abominate the thoughts of, we 
always declared our judgments against it, and our dis- 
satisfaction ; but yet they would not hear of a repre- 
sentative, before it lay three years before them, without 
proceeding with one line considerably in it ; they that 
could not endure to hear of it, then, when we came to 
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Ottr close considerations, then, instead of protracting, 
they did make as much preposterous haete on the other 
hand, and ran into that extremity ; and finding that 
this spirit was not according to God, and that the whole 
weight of this cause, which must needs have been^very 
dear unto us,Vho have «o often adveptured our lives 
for it, and we believe is so td* jpou ; when we saw 
plainly that there was not so^ much consideration how 
to assert it, or to provide security for it ; and, inddbd, 
to cross those that* they reckoned the most troublesome 
people they had to deal with. Which was the army, 
which by this time was sufficiently their displeasure ; 
when we saw tliis, trul^ that had power in our hands, 
to let the business go no such an issue as this, was to 
throw hack the cause into the hands of them we first 
fought with ; we came to this first conclusion amongst 
ourselves, that, if we had been fought out of it, neces- 
sity would have taught us patience ; but, to be taken 
from us so unworthily, we should be rendered the worst 
people in the world, and we should become traitors both 
to God and man ; and when God hatl laid this to our 
hearts, and that we found the interest of his people was 
grown cheap, and not laid to heart, and, if we came to 
competition of things, the cause even amongst themselves 
would even, almost in every thing, go' to the ground ; 
this did add more consideration to VLi0; that there was a 
duty incumbent upon us, and truly I speak it in the 
presence of some that are here, that were at the •close 
consultations ; — I may say, as before the Lord, the 
thinking of an act of violence was, to us, worse than 
any engagement that ever we ^ere in yet, and worse to 
us than the utmost hazard of our lives that could he^ 
so unwilling were we, so l^der were we, so desirous 
were we, if it were possible, that these men might 'ha*w 
quit thein places with honour. And, truly, this I am the 
longer upon, because it hath been, in our hearts and 
consciences, our justificatifp, and hath never yet been 
imparted thorough to the^ nation ; and we had rather 
begin with you to do it, than to have done it before; 

6 2 
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and do thinkj indeed^ that these transactions he more 
proper for a verbal communication ^ than to have put it 
into writing, I doubt, whosoever had put it on would 
have been tempted to have dipped his pen in anger and 
wrath ; but, affairs being at this posture, that we saw 
plainly and evi4ently, in some critical things, that the 
cause of the people of* God was a despised thing, truly 
then we did believe that^ the hands of other men must 
be the hands that must be trusted with it ; and then we 
c^thought it high time for us to look about us, and to be 
sensible of our duty/* 

This extraordinary narrative, or “ justifi?ation,*' not 
until now imparted thorough to the nation,** is after- 
wards continued in a still more ’‘singular, involved, and 
well-nigh incomprehensible style. The entire passage 
demands quotation, since- it is a fair test of the essen- 
tial character of the justification itself, that it was 
found necessary to multiply into such a rhapsody of 
wards the few bare pretences on which alone it rests. 
How widely different from the state documents under 
the hand of Crorwwell that have elsewhere been quoted 
in this work, when truth clothes him in her own lan- 
guage, and, — better sustained by that simple and 
homely inspiration within his soul, than by any tawdry 
affectation of those superior judgments, or births of 
providence,*’ whidu are never called in but in aid of 
miserable pretence, or to prop up shattered conviction, 

hig arguments are as clear and bright to the eyes of 
men, as to their minds they are solid, masterly, convin- 
cing ! There is a memorable lesson to be read in this 
contrast alone. 

In continuation of the assertions already given, 
promtvell thus went on: — If I should take up your 
time to tell you what instances vie have to satisfy our 
judgments and consciences, that these things -^ere not 
vain imaginations, and things that were petitioned for, 
but that fell within the comppss of our certain knowledge 
and sense ; should I repeat these things to you, I should 
do that which 1 would avoid, to rake into these things 
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t6o much ; only this — if any body were in competition 
for any place of real and signal trust, how hard and diffi- 
cult a thing it warn to get any thing to be carried, without 
making parties, without things, indeed, unworthy of a 
parliament ! And, when things must be carried so in a 
supreme authofity, indeed/ 1 think, it is not as it ou§htto 
be,; but, when it came to other •tMals, in that case of 
Wales which I must confess, for my own part, I set 
myself upon, — if I should inform you what discounten- 
ance that business of the poor people of God there*had, , 
who had watchings over them, men like so many wolves, 
ready to cat^h the lamb as soon as it was brought out into 
the world ! how signallj they threw that business under 
foot, to the discountenaiicing of the honest people there, 
and to the countenancing of the malignant party of this 
commonwealth ! I need but say it was so ; many have 
felt, by sad experience, it was so, who will better im- 
part that business to you ; which, for myself and 
fellow officers, I think it was as perfect a trial of our 
spirits as any thing : it being known to many of us, 
that God kindles a seed there, indeed, hardly to be 
paralleled since the primitive times. I would this had 
been all the instances ; but finding which way their 
spirits went, and finding that good was never intended 
to the people of God, I mean, when I say so, that large 
comprehension of them, under the several forms of godli-. 
ness hi this nation ; when I saw, that tenderness was 
forgotten to them all (though it was very true, that, by 
their hands and means, through the blessing of God, 
they sat where they did), and affairs, not to speak it 
boastingly, had been instrumental! y brought to that issue 
they were brought to by the hands of those poor crea- 
tures, we thought this an <?vil requital. I will not say 

* I cannot exactly make out the allusion here ; but it seems to have 
been some complaint of too impartial an administration of the law inWates, 
(impartiality, at this time, is generally well-defined by the expression of 
countenancing the malignant partp^) since one of the first acts of Cromwell, 
before the summoning of this saintly parliawtent, had been to suspend (by 
the affected authority of the new. council of state) four judges of Sonth 
Wales — Eltonhead, Norbury, Powcl, and Clerke ; and to appoint two new 
judges, Corbet and Haggit, for that district. An extraorditiary stretch of 
power, indeed, in a govermnent th^t did not even arrogate to itself the 
shadow of a final or sufficient authority ! 
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they were at the uttermost pitch of reformatiop, al- 
though I could say that one thing, the regulation of 
the lawy so much groaned under in that posture it now 
is in, there were many words spoken for it, yet we know 
many months together was not time enough to pass 
overdone word called incumbrances; 1 say, finding that 
this was the spirit apd complexion of them, that though 
these were faults for which no man should have dared 
to 4ift his hand, simply for faults and failings, when 
yet yje saw their intendment was to perpetuate themr 
selves and men of this spirit, .for some had it from their 
own mouths, from their own designs, who could not 
endure to hear of being dissolved, — this was an high 
breach of trust; if they had iSeen a parliament never 
violated, sitting as free and as clear as ever any skt in 
England, yet, if they would go about to perpetuate 
themselves, we did think this so great a breach of trust 
as greater could not be. And we did not go by guess 
in this, and to be out of doubt in it, we did (having 
that, conference amongst ourselves whereof we gave 
account,) we did ‘desire once more, the night before the 
dissolution, and it had been in our desires some two or 
three days before, that we might speak with some of 
the principal persons of the house, that we might, with 
ingenuity, open our ears to them, to the end we might 
be either convinced of the ground of their principles 
and intentions, to the good of the nation ; or, if we 
could^not be convinced, they would hear our offer, or 
expedient, to prevent this mischief. And, indeed, we 
could not prevail foY two or three days till the night he-- 
fore the dissolution. There is a touch of this in that 
our declaration ; we had often desired it. At that time 
we attained it, there were ahBve twenty of them who were 
members, not of the least consideration for interest and 
ability, with whom we desired to discourse those things, 
and had discourse with them ; and it pleased the gentle- 
men-officers of the aimy to desire me to oflfer their 
sense to them, and, indeed, it was shortly cairied thus. 
We told them, that the reason of our desire to wait 
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upon them was, that we might know from them what 
security lay in the way of their proceeding so hastily 
with their representative, wherein they had made a few 
qualifications, such as they were ; and how the whole 
business should be executed we had no account of; 
and we desired them they would be pleased, aiiffl we 
thought we had an interest in*cgir lives, estates, and 
families, as well as the worst people of the nation^ and 
that we might be bold to ask satisfaction in that ; and if 
they did proceed in honest ways, as might be safe Jo the^ 
nation, we might acquiesce therein. When we pressed 
them to give satisfaction in this, the answer was made, 
that ywtliing could he gq^d to the nation hut the continu- 
ance qf this parliament We wondered that we should 
have such a return ; we said little to that ; but, seeing they 
would not give us that which might satisfy us that their 
way was honest and safe, they would give us leave to 
make our objections. 

We did tell them, that we thought that way they 
were going in would be impracticable ; we could not teU 
them how it would be brought to pass*, to send out an act 
of parliament into the country, to have qualifications in 
an act to be the rules of electors and elected, and not to 
know who should execute this. Desired to know whether 
the next parliament were not like to he all preshyters ? 
Whether those qualifications would hinder them, or 
neuters } And though it be our desire to value and es- 
teem persons of that judgment, only they having been 
as we know, having deserted this cause and interest 
upon the king’s account, and upon that closure between 
them and the neighbour nation, we do think we must 
profess we had as good have delivered up our cause into 
the hands of any, as intonhe hands of interested and 
biassed men ; for it is one thing to live friendly and 
brotherly, to hear with, and love, a person of anotder 
judgment in religion ; another thing to have any so far 
set into the saddle upon that account, as it should he in 
them to have all the rest of their brethren at mercy* 
Having had this discourse, making these objections of 
a 4f 
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bringing in neuters, br such as should impose upon their 
brethren, or such as had given testimony to the king’s 
party ; and objecting to the danger of it, in drawing the 
concourse of all people to arraign every individual per- 
son, which indeed did fall obviously in, and the issue 
would certainly have been th^ putting it into the hands 
of men that 6ad JiCtle affection to this cause, the 
answer again was made, and it was confessed by some, 
that these objections did lie ; hut answer was made by a 
very jeminent person y at the same time as before, that 
nothing would save the nation but the continuance of 
this parliament. This being so, we humbly proposed an 
expedient of ours, which was, indeed, to desire that — the 
government being in that condition it was, and things 
being under so much ill sense abroad, and so likely to 
come to confusion in every respect, if it went on ^ — so 
we desired they would devolve the trust over to persons 
of hmour and integrity, that were well known, men well 
affected to religion and tlie interest of the nation, which 
we told them, and was confessed, had been no new 
thing when these Kations had been under the like hurly- 
burly and distractions ; and it was confessed by them 
it had been no new thing, We had been at labour to 
get precedents to convince them of it ; and we told them 
these things we offered out of that deep sense we had 
of the good of the nation, and the cause of Christ. 
And were answered to that, nothing would save the 
nation but the continuance of that parliament, although 
they would not say they would perpetuate it, at that 
time least of all. 

But, finding their enaeavours did directly tend to it, 
they gave us this answer, that the things we had offered 
were of a tender and very weighty consideration. They 
did make objections how we should raise money, and some 
otner objections. We told them, that that we offered 
as an expedient, because we thought better, than that 
for which no reason was or thought would be given. 
We desired them to lay the thing seriously to heart. 
They told us, they would take consideration of these 
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things till the morning ; that they would sleep upon 
them : and I think that there was scarce any day that 
there sat above fifty, or fifty-two, or fifty-three. At 
the parting^ two or three of the chuf ones, the very chief, 
est of them, di^ tell us, that they would Endeavour the 
suspending the proceedings of the representative the 
next day, till they had a further Ponference ; and we 
did acquiesce, and had hop% if our expedient would 
take up a loving debate, the next day we should h^lve 
some such issue of our debate as would have given a 
satisfaction to all. They went away late at night ; and the 
next mornhfg, we considering how to 07'der that which we 
had to offer to them whipi they were to meet in the even-- 
ing, word was hrought*they were proceeding with a re-- 
presentative with all the eagerness they could : we did 
not believe persons of such quality could do it. A second 
and third messenger told us they had almost finished it, 
and had brought it to that issue with that haste that had 
never been known before ; leaving out the things that did 
necessarily relate to due qualijications, as we have heard 
since ; resolved to make it a paper-hilt, not to ingross it, 
that they might make the quicker dispatch of it, thus to 
have thrown all the lihci'ties of the nation into the hands 
that never bled for it : upon this account, we thought it 
our duty not to suffer it, and upon this the house was 
dissolved*' * 

In all this fanfaronade of words, it appears to me 
that there are only two substantial statements viprthy 
of special remark, beyond those adverted to already. 
The first is, that a disposition against the further exist- 
ence of the parliament had bd^n manifested in every 
corner of the land ; ” and the second that, if they had 
been permitted to pass the act of self-dissolution, its im- 
mediate result would have been to throw all the libejp- 
ties of the nation into the hands that never had bled for 

* I have copied these passages from the original edition, which is thus 
entitled 'J he Lord General’s Speech, delivered in the council chamber, 
upon the 4th of July, le.^, to the persons then assembled and entrusted 
with the supreme authority of the nation. This is a true copy, published 
for information and to prevent mistakes;” It has the date of 1^4. 
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it/* by returning a majority of presbyterians to ijecruit 
the forces of the old memtos. In other words^ the 
statesmen were to be recruited by the help of their bit- 
terest foes. The lion was to lie down with the fox. The 
indenendant and the presbyterian wer^ to rush into 
sudoen embrace. The thick; the sordid, and unhealthy 
atmosphere of arrcfgant and intolerant bigotry, was^’to 
melt suddenly into the ciear and generous air of perfect 
religious freedom. Ridiculous as such pretences are, — 
for every thing that is devoid of truth must, some time 
or other, become a thing ridiculous, — history has not 
chosen to reject them. 

Both are sanctioned, for efiample, by one of the 
ablest, and (taking all things into* consideration) the most 
impartial, of modern historians. Doctor Lingard tells 
us, that this long parliament fell without a struggle 
or a groan, unpitied and unregretted.* The members 
slunk away to their homes, where they sought by sub- 
mission to purchase the forbearance of their new mas- 
ter ; and their partisans, if partisans they had, reserved 
themselves in sifence for a day of retribution, which 
came not before Cromwell slept in his grave.^’ It is a 
pity that in such a history should be copied the mere 


• Mr. Hallam has done still greater injustice (in Const. Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 324-5.) to these celebrated men. The parliament,” he takes occasion 
to say, in one passage, “ in its present wnick, contained few leaders of 
superior ability.” Why, it contained Vane, Scot, Algernon Sidney,Ficnne8, 
Blake, Ludlow, Bradshaw, Marten, Harrington, Nevile, Whitclocke, 
Hascl/.g! — all the leaders that had ever sat in it to the advantage of their 
own fame or of the public good, save the great dead, Pym and Hawpden, 
Cromwell, too, Oliver St. .John, and the chief of the army officers, were 
^embers still, though traitors. If Mr. Haligm would imply that the long 
parliament lost its character andcrirtue when it lost the crafty Hyde, the 
venomous Prynne, the mean and arrogant Hollis, the nervous and fearfUl 
Rudyard, and all tho.se other men whose namea have happily perished, but 
whose votes declare them of the sanvf poor and pitiful stamp, — then only 
what he says is intelligible, and will receive the consideration due to it. 
He proceeds to call the statesmen ** the creatures of military force ” — an 
ilLconsidered and unwise phrase to apply to the men who alone gave 
efficacy to that force, who were its authors to all good ends, who pointed 
the road to victory, and who consolidated its advantages when gained. 

•* Their claim to a legal authority, *' Mr. Hallam continues, ” and to the 
name of representatives of a people who rejected and abhorred them, was 
TOrfectly impudent.” Of the probable truth of such a decisive assertion, 
founded as it is on pure surmise, the reader will perhaps receive some 
means of judging, if he reads a few pages onward. 
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ribald slander of the time. ** The news of this Luci* 
ferian fall/' says a contemporary libel, was quietly 
spread throughout the city, and from thence into the 
kingdom, being related and received with all imagin- 
able gladness ; ^hile the members slunk away, muttering 
to themselves die affront they had recei^ved, and laying 
their heads together how to retrieve themselves ; for 
loth they were to suffer this^violence, or acknowledge 
their dissolution ; which they would by no means hear%f. 
But whati^ver they fancied to the contrary, raving at * 
this boldness and audaciousness of their servant^ as they 
styled Cromwell, he minded it not, but went on in his 
work." The manifesf| contradiction in all this need 
not be remarked upon. Their righteous and brave denial 
of the legality of the act that had dispersed them is not 
compatible with the cowardly slinking away ; the al- 
leged submission to their new master is flatly disproved 
by their open and loud raving" against the auda- 
ciousness and boldness of their old servant. What, 
then, was the simple fact ? In what regard did their 
memory really stand, after their diversion, with the 
people they had served so well. 

Cromwell has charged upon them the popular hatred 
and indifference, and a desire to strengthen themselves 
by the help of presbyterianisra. It most fortunately 
happens, that an answer on both these charges is left to 
us, from the lips of one who sealed his truthfulness 
with his blood. Thomas Scot, who was Vane's #qual 
in virtue, and only second to him in intellect, and 
whose last utterance, before he surrendered his neck to 
the executioner, was a blessing1;o God, that he had de- 
voted his life to a cause that was not to be repented of*," 
spoke these words in the *first parliament of Richard 
CromwelLf Mr. Bulkeley, a fierce presbyterian, hqji 
repeated Cromwell’s first charge of the popular indiffer- 
ence, characterising the government of the common- 
wealth as ^^a monster,” that was suddenly dissolved, 

• See Life of Marten, p. 346. 

f Reported in the Diary of Thomas Burton. 
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without either coroner or inquest upon it;” when Scot 
answered him thus : That gentleman says the parlia- 
ment went out, and no complaining in the streets, nor 
enquiry after them. That is according to the company 
men keep. Men suit the letter to their lips. It is as 
men converse. ^ I never met*a zealous asserter of that 
cause, but lamented it, to see faith broken, and some- 
what else. I will say more. It was as much be~ 
wailed as the instrument of government, A petition, 

► the day after the parliament was dissolved, ffom forty 
of the chief officers, the aldermen of the city of London^ 
and many godly divines (except the rigid p. csbyters, too^ 
well wishers to Mr. Loves treas€^i)\ besought to have that 
parliament restored. But the protector, being resolved 
to carry on his work, threatened, terrified, and displaced 
them : and who would, for such a shattered thing, ven- 
ture their all ? You have had five changes ; — this is 
the fifth : and yet the people have not rest,^* 

Rest, — rest : there is much in that w^ord which is 
significant at all times ; nor since the world began have 
greater sacrifices been made for freedom, by the con- 
scientious and the hold, than have been made for rest, 
by even the virtuous and the well intentioned. It is 
scarcely unnatural that it should be so. Political strug- 
gles of a great character are for the future rather than 
the present ; as the petty squabbles of party politicians 
are for the present, and never for the future. The 
people who have suffered most in these great struggles- 
are precisely those who reap the least, and who have 
the fewest resources of imagination against a failure in 
the realities. They have fought and bled, they have 
toiled, suffered, been plundered and taxed, and, after 
twelve years of the horrors' of a war of brother against 
brother, and homestead against homestead, they discover 
ti&at they are, in all worldly advantages, to appearance 
where they first began. They know not of the seed 
they have planted for posterity ; they see not long 
lines of their childrens' children better and happier for 
them ; they know only that bread is as dear as it was. 
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^at the state has its exactions still, — and that, though 
they have won the freedom to follow the dictates of their 
conscience, and worship their maker as they please, — 
though they have pushed from before their daily path 
the public robber, the rack, the pestilential jail, — yet 
life is not to«them less Jaden with toil, or redeemed 
by comfort or rest. The ivages orf* ^the •earth have be- 
come even more niggard than they were by the claims 
of these long years of contest,— the tithe for their fair 
support less freely yielded from its ‘‘ cold hard bosom.*’ 
The enthusiasm which first sustained them, too, has 
gradually worn itself down ; and they are suddenly 
made sensible of wretched discords and divisions, where 
they should still have l?een able* to recognise a bond of 
union, one and indivisible, between every actor or suf- 
ferer in the cause. These things should be remembered 
in judging what is called the fickleness of the people ; 
and then it may be freely and fairly admitted, that they 
did not support the statesmen by all the means that 
were in their po\ver. In other words, they made no 
demonstration for them. They couVl scarcely be ex- 
pected to know the importance of all that was at stake. 
It is not till we have retired to a distance from the actual 
scene of such a political conflict as this was, that the 
men and ^ings engaged in it assume their due propor- 
tions. Not till then is the good that has been bravejy 
done estimated in connection with the difficulty of doing 
it, or the tyjanny that has been strangely suffered in 
connection with the i)lausible pretences it was base?l on. 

And in speaking of the people in these terms, let me 
be understood to include, pot^only the lower orders of 
men in the labouring districts and the towms, but the 
smaller tenants and houseln^lders, the industrious work- 
men, the penniless students, even the levellers and the 
diggers*, — all who had borne arms or supplied mat?- 

* These diggers (not st, very large but a very curious sect, and very ex- 
pressive of the hope and the despondency of this strange and meinoraWc 
time) were something in the nature of the Spencean philosophers, who 
made themselves notorious some twenty years since. The names of two 
of their leaders have come down to us, Gerrard WinstanJey and Everard. 
Winsianley wrote numerous tracts in support of tUeir tenets j and from 
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rials^ or in action or patience suffered, in behalf of th^ 
parliament against the king. To all of these, in a 
greater or less degree, it must have occurred to undergo 
what I have described. The enthusiast saw too grekt 
a preference for civil over spiritual freedom ; there was 
too much protection for property to please the leveller ; 
too great a latittide foe conscience to please the bigot ; 
and, of all to be most regretted, an unwise dread of the 
poorer and purposes of tlfe bad, had worked to the. dis- 
advantage and dissatisfaction of the good and well-inten- 
tioned. None could have estimated rightly the posi- 
tion of the statesmen during the difficulties that bei^t 
the commonwealth in its early years ; few could be other 
than unjust in a natural resentragnt of the continued re- 
servation of those rights of citizenship and privileges of 
representation which had been won as worthily as they 
seemed to be undeservedly withheld. And hence it was, 
that when a new party had risen, with these words ever on 
their lips, and with still loftier promises there for sudden 
and sublime realisation, it was found too late to redress the 
errors of the old. ^ The force of habit in those sections 
of the people I have named, who still continued to bear 
arms under Cromwelfs command, induced an instinctive 
reverence for his movements, stronger than any that 
could be set up against them. His voic^ was the 
trumpet that preceded victory to them, and to follow any 
otlier would be to challenge disaster or defeat. Others 
there were among ^those classes, some anabaptists, some 
fifth-inonarchy-men, some levellers even*, in sincere 


these we learn that their principles were, that God gave all things in com- 
mon, and that every m#i has a^nright to the fruits of the earth. They 
professed an intention not to disturb any one in his possessions ; but they 
asserted that the time was come when the whole world would shortly es- 
l) 0 use their principles. They made tl eir appearance at St. George's Hill, 
near Walton, in Surrey, Winstanley and Everard being at their head, with 
about thirty followers ; and, resorting to an open common, they began to 
di| the earth, and deposit in it seeds and roots. They were not, however, 
permitted to proceed in this very innocent and primitive occupation ; for, 
alas ! Fairfax sent two troops of horse to disperse them, who destroyed 
some of their implements and tools, and conducted a few of the more 
obstinate and petulant of themselves to prison. See Whitclocke, Pamphlets 
by Winstanley. Cause qf the Diggers^ ^c. Godwin^ vol. ii. p. 82. 

* There were undoubtedly some sincere men among the levellers, though 
they were more rare in this than in any other section or party of the time, 
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4elusion as to the wonderful things to be' done in the reign 
of sanctity upon earth, in the person of Harrison and hia 


Nearly all of them partook, in a greater or less degree, of the violent, gelL 
willed, and intemiierate character of their leader, John Lilburne, who was 
a Cobbett, without his intellect; altogether a most vain, vulgar, and irra- 
tional person. Confusion was his panacea for every thing. At once the 
most credulous and*the most suspicious of men, he fancied that dll the 
honesty left in the world had suddenly taken up its at«ode in the breast of 
John Lilburne, and his atrocious and abominaAe^etraction was accordingly 
pourcxl out in never-ceasing succession upon every party in the state. He 
could live only in the heated and disordered air of abuse and quarrel. Even 
stronger than his self-love was his love of This, and hence arose that f^pus 
saying of the great wit of the commonwealth, that, if only he wore left upon 
the earth, John would quarrel with Lilburne, and Lilburne with John. 
Every act of kindness shown him in his life (see the Memoir of Marten, 
p. 2CT. and p. 32.5.) was only the signal for a pouring down of fresh abuse on 
the indiscreet generosity that performed it. Even when he had received 
compensation fOt his sufl’erings in the star-chamber, he at once turned 
fiercely round on the men who gave it, as if, in taking from him the pri- 
vilege of being considered an ili!*used person, they had abridged his meai^ 
of livelihood. This was the style of his conduct throughout his life. His 
whole being was made up of violent selfish passions, the nature of which, and 
indeed the general temperament of the man, may be gathered from a short 
passage in his pamphlet, called ** A Just Reproof to Haberdashers’ Hall,** 
one of those thousand paper trumpets through which he was cohtinually 
pouring the bad breath of his ridiculous self-conceit. He had some sup- 
posed claim on Hasclrig for money, and thus (in 165J) refers to it, “ Meet- 
ing Mr. Pearson at the George, in Channel How, 1 told him, if his master 
thought to keep my money while I suihI him at law, it was a vain thought : 
for he was too great for me to encounter him that way, and I had neither 
money nor time to spend upon him : therefore 1 intreated him, as he loved 
sir Arthur’s life and welfare, to say to him, that I wore a good dagger by 
my right side, and a good rapier by my left side, and if within eight days he 
did not send roe all my money, and give me some rational satisfaction, let 
him look to himself; for after that day, wherever I met him, I would pay 
him for ail together, though I were cut into a thousand pieces on the very 
place.” I'hat such a man could have any sincere political object in view 
is not for an instant conceivable. He merely sought about, in some day’s 
new fit of wilful discontent, for mean jealousies and violent passions among 
the lower set^ions of the army, and had little difiieulty in finding them. 
The mutinies which followed, and which, though always promjitiy sup- 
pressed, have given the levellers (for such was the name assumed by these 
Lilburne factions, though they disclaimed any levelling designs on proper, 
ty) a place in history, had never any defined object, unless the promotion 
of disorder and confusion can be so designated. It is quite imposJlblc tO 
discern at any time a steady purfiose in Lilburne, save that at all times he 
would seem to have looked with a keen eye to his own ])rofit and loss. It 
is equally clear that his intemiierate followers derived all their importance 
from the great stock of which they weig the paltry off.shoot, or, rather, 
refusc^-the army, on the theretofore unsullied brightness of whose military 
discipline they cast an unexpected stain. Still, as in every movement of 
this kind during a period of general uprest, honest men were deluded into 
their body, and to these allusion is made in the text. So far as the object 
of such can be ascertained, through the extraordinary clouds of i^elfish pre- 
tension that envelope all Lilburne’s writings, it would seem to have been 
much of the same sort as that of Harrison and the anabaptists, or fifth, 
monarch jr-men, making allowance for the religious peculiarities of the 
latter. They demanded annual parliaments, and a sort of universal repre- 
sentation of the ” universal elect ” among the people. They held, not only 
that Christianity forbade the rule of a single person on the earth, but that 
it was irrcconcileable with many civil institutions which Vane and the 
statesmen considered to be essential to the liberties of England. They dc- 
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frierids. Moderate royalists there were, too, even in these 
popular divisions, who had gone out upon the question of 
a limited monarchy ; who had remained constant to that • 
throughout ; and who, in fact, turned the scsde of the 
entire population in decided favour of a monarchical 
system. Then there were 'the indiffereat, and the rest- 
less, and the tonceitftd men, who were in favour of 
themselves chiefly, and the five senses that composed 
th^m, and to whom any <*hing new, which could gratify 
one of these, had a merit at once admirable and indescrib- 
able. For all such, flye years of a commonwealth were 
quite enough of one thing. Thesq^ are the men that 
play the fashionable host in politics, who ‘^slightly 
shakes bis parting guest *by the4iand, but with his arms 
outstretched, as he would fly, grasps in the comer.”* 
Finally — and be they still and ever remembered with 
peculiar honour, as they were remembered by Vane, 
when he addressed the crowd who surrounded his scaf- 
fold, in words which all England, as England then was, 
should have blushed to hear, — there were men who, 

sired an ulmost entire alteration of the common law, ami were clamorous 
for the total abolition of tithes, and, indeed, of all regular stipends to the 
ministry. The chief men among the more honest were T»u)jnas Prince, 
Uichard Overton, and William Walwyn ; and it is a very curious and me- 
morable circumstance, that in certain writings of the la-st two men, which 
are to be found among the pamphlets of the time, ci(‘cided avowals of dis- 
belief (almost the only instances of such, perhaps, in tnese pious days) are to 
be found. Overton, for example, wrote a tract, entitled “ Man ’s Mortality : 
or a Treatise proving Man (jquatenus animal rationale) a Compound wholly 
Mortal.” His proofs are ilrawn from reason and scripture; and his osten- 
sible doctrine is, that “ condemnation in hell is not properly, but remotely, 
the reward of Adam’s fall, and is the wages of infidelity, or unbelief in 
ChrislV as salvation is of bchof;” and that the whole human species, to 
whom the Christian faith has not been pro{H}sed, are merely mortal. But, 
as the purpose of his entire treatise is to establish man’s mortality, and the 
immortality of those to whom Chrictianity is proposed is dismissed in a few 
lines, it is not unreasonable to jamclude, with a writer who notices the 
subject, that this is introduced only as a palliation, to take off the general 
odium to which the author might otherwise have been exposed ; and also 
to retain the particular influence with those levellers and mutineers which 
to an infidel or scoffer would have hcCn indignantly refused, Walwyn did 
not publish his peculiar sentiments himself, buk they were placarded for 
JWm in “ Walwyn’s Wiles, or the Manifestators Manifested.’* 

* Of these, it is needless to say, after the preceding note, John Lilbume 
is the great and most restless type. Baffled and banished, in the plenitude 
of the power of the parliament, he openeti a negotiation in Holland with 
Charles Stuart : in the mid.<it of it, suddenly made aware of the dispersion 
of the parliament by Cromwell, he reappeared in London to attempt conci- 
liation with ihe usurper. It ayas very vain, as we shall sec, but not the 
less significant of the man and his faction. 
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« whatever defections did happen by apostates, hypo- 
crites, and time-serving worldlings, continued firm, 
sincere, and chaste unto the cauee to the last, and loved 
it better than their very lives,” Of such were the men 
just named by Scot, as threatened, terrified, displaced, 
oppressed by Oromwell, i^d trampled on by his crea- 
tures, for their love to that shattered thing,” the self- 
governed commonwealth of England. 

That the effect produced on%ll these sections of mgn, 
by the forcible dispersion of the long parliament and the 
government of statesmen, was most fatal and disastrous, 
there cannot be a reasonable doubt. The bond which 
had hitherto held such^ various elements together was 
by that act violently brpken. <Men might disagree on. 
every variety of minor matter which did not compromise 
the virtue and good faith of the leaders under whose 
banners they had fought, and by whose example they 
had conquered. So long as these remained entire, a 
great common agreement, for the sake of a cause in 
which all had already staked so much in common, could 
neither be hopeless, nor even distant far. But this 
potent charm once gone, all else went with it. There 
lay the crime of Cromwell, still more than in his dis- 
regard of truth, or of his own so solemnly sworn asser- 
tions. Whatever for twelve memorable years had been 
thought sacred, he made profane ; whatever men had 
begun to think most durable, he scattered to the winds. 
While Vane was struggling tO seize advantage of the 
dawn of a better day, which had more or less arisen to 
the minds of all his countrymen, and use it to the eleva- 
• tion of each in the social and, ^intellectual scale, Qrom- 
well only worked in the night that still hung alx^t the 
dawn, and, by studying ol(\ prejudices and halM not 
yet past, sought first to elevate himself upon a mrone. 
What Vane proposed to have done, in general araeliof- 
ation of the minds and habits of Englishmen, was flung 
hack for an indefinite and almost hopeless time by the 
act of the 20th of April ; what Cromwell resolved 
to achieve for himself was half accomplished by that 
vol; VII, H 
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act alone. Let* this determine its character. The 
people throughout the country saw suddenly the most 
venerated and illustrious names in the land covered 
with ribaldry and insult^ ; and they beheld the grave 
assembly which had built up the commonwealth, which 
had scourged its enemies inj^o the dus^ and held its 
false friends tfoweriBg and crouching down, — that 
assembly, so learned, so valiant, and so powerful, under 
wl|ich the English peoplS' at least enjoyed what liberties 
they then had, and from which they would have patiently 
waited still, in expectation of new and unknown blessings, 
— they beheld it one day receiving homage, in the name 
of a free people, from ambassadors of princes, and in 
the next they saw it haoted 6ut of its place, in the 
name of jugglers, drunkards, adulterers, and cheats, by 
the muskets of its own servant. The moral effect of 
that deed ' was never to be recalled. Honour was a 
pretence, piety a pretence, and the substance of all 
things good evaporated into air. It would occur to 
few among the ordinary masses of the people to ask the 
reason or the justice. Enough for them, that what 
had been was no more. It would least of all occur to 
the state of society, or of parties, 1 have attempted 
to describe, to cling for support, in this common want, 
or common sorrow, to faith in the still superior virtue of 
the cause, under the very name and pretence of which 
these strange outrages had been committed. It had 
been tried already, and found wanting. It had held 
togertier, for upwards of twelve years, and through 
every kind of doubt, defection, toil, dread, and triumph, 
the soul of the parliament and the cause, bound as with 
links Ite adamant; and now, in one little instant, these 
had b^en like a rope of sj^id. Notliing of a perma- 
nent dr substantial character could ever hope thereafter 
t® belong to it. It no longer implied a solid truth, 
against which tlie giddy factions, the minor differ- 
ences and divisions of the hour, might dash them- 
selves in vain ; — it held forth nothing now that was 
defined or certain ; — there was never more to be in- 
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eluded in it a general and commdVi object which all 
might pursue; no longer a quiet haven which, through 
what different passages soever, all could still hope to 
reach ; — it was resolved suddenly into no more than one 
of the indifferent chances or casualties of the world, and 
had become a ^^ick for th« luckiest man to make the 
most of, a stake for the best ^npblef to win. And 
meanwhile, in the various uncertainties of the present, 
what offered most fairly would be of* -course most 
greedily taken ; whatever looked like rest, or held up 
convenience of any kind, would doubtless gather round 
it for the tiijie the parties who were capable of greatest 
zeal, and had the larg<?5^ amount of activity in them. 
Cromwell and his reig» of saints were worth a trial. 

Such, then, with the masses of the people at large, 
was the position of the statesmen after the action of the 
SOth of April, l6’53. In the midst of neither hatred 
nor contempt they fell ; but in general wonder, some 
indifference, and some sorrow'. They did not slink away 
to their homes, nor by undignified submission purchase 
safety or forbearance. I'hey were content to retire, 
indeed, without empty brawling, or a vain show of 
braggart passion. They had left deeds behind them, 
which, though but imperfectly developed as yet in di- 
rect action upon the personal comforts of the people, 
were the immortal seed of all the blessings of liberty, 
personal and political, which that people have since 
enjoyed. With such deeds on record, never ^ be 
denied or undone, they required no other defence ; and, 
wisely satisfied to wait till the bubble of this saint’s 
reign had hurst, and the apples«of its fools’ paradi|p had 
turned tO their inevitable and most bitter sour, they 
offered none. 

They found generous defenders, notwithstanding, 
whose voices ought to have utterance here, in connec- 
tion with the actions they commemorated. For it is 
surely just that, by a fair exhibition of the case of this 
dispersed and insulted body of statesmen, the claims of 
Cromwell and the prote6torate should be tested and 
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understood. Necessity was a favourite plea with the 
partisans of Cromwell ; it can thus only be made ap- 
parent whether that necessity existed. Granting that 
the government of the long parliament was as anom- 
alous and unauthorised as that of the protectorate con- 
fessedly was, the important ^question remains, of die 
relative superiority, <ff either, in regard to benefits 
conferred, oi^roposed to be conferred, upon the people 
governed. Tiiis is a que&on which admits of one mode 
of solution only. The measures that were in either 
case pursued, recommended, or adopted, must be im- 
partially judged together by their tendencies^ and results. 
A present glance at the past ru^k* of the statesmen will 
be the only fair and sufficient light that can guide us 
through the protectorate. 

Mrs. Hutchinson thus generally describes the con- 
dition of the commonwealth on the eve of its fall. The 
whole passage is worth considerafion, though it includes 
some points described already. It is the evidence of as 
gentle and brave-hearted a woman as ever suffered for 
truth or love. The parliament,’' she says, had 
now, by the blessing of God, restored the commonwealth 
to fiuoh a happy, rich, and plentiful condition as it was 
not so fourishiug before the war ; and although the tcuves 
that were paid were great, yet the people were rich and 
able to pay them : they (the parliament) were in a way 
of paying all the soldiers* arrears, had some hundred 
thou^nd pounds in their purses, and were free from 
enemies in arms within and vnthout, except the Dutch, 
whom they had beaten and brought to seek peace upon 
honou^ble terms to the Fnglish; and now they thought 
it was time to sweeten the people, and deliver them 
from their burthens. This- could not be but by dis- 
banding the unnecessary officers and soldiers ; and, when 
tilings were thus settled, they had prepared a bill to put 
a period to their own sitting, and provide for new suc- 
cessors. But when the great officers understood that 
they were to resign their honours, and no more triumph 
in the burthens of the people, they easily induced the 
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inferior officers and soldiers to set up for themselves 
with them ; and, while these things were passing, Crom- 
well, with, an armed force, assisted by Lambert and 
Harrison, came into the house and dissolved the parlia- 
ment, pulling out the members, foaming and raging, 
and calling tffem undeserved and base names ; and 
when the speaker refused to cdn^i out of his chair, 
Harrison plucked him out. These gentlemen, having 
done this, took to .themselves the administration of «11 
things; and a few slaves of the house consulted with 
them, and would have tr uckled under them, hut not many. 
Meanwhile they and their soldiers could no way palliate 
their rebellion, but by*making false criminations of the 
parliament-men, as that they meant to perpetuate them- 
selves in honour ^nd office, that they had gotten vast 
estates, and perverted justice for gain, and were im- 
posing upon men for conscience, and a thousand such 
lik^ things, which time manifested to he fake, and truth 
retorted all upon themselves that they had injuriously 
cast at the others.** Mrs. Hutchinson has here con- 
siderably underrated, as will be shown hereafter, the 
financial resources of the commonwealth. 

Edmund Ludlow, a witness whose interest in the 
matters he describes, great as it was, was not too great 
for his honesty, and whose authority has been sanctioned 
by even his bitterest adversaries, thus, at a distance from 
the scene of the dispersion of his ohl associates, de- 
scribed and mourned them. A parliament, he^ calls 
them, that had performed such great things, having 
subdued their enemies in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land ; established the liberty of the people ; reduced the 
kingdom of Portugal to such terms as they thought jit to 
grant; maintained a war ft gainst the Dutch with that 
conduct and success, that if seemed now drawing to a 
happy conclusion; recovered our reputational sea; secured 
our trade ; and provided a powerful feet for the service 
of the nation. And, however the malice of their ene- 
mies may endeavour to deprive them of the glory which 

* Life of Colonel Hutchinson, vol. ii. p. 197, 198 . 

H 3 
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they justly merited, yet it will appear to unprejudiced 
posterity Aat they were a disinterested and impartial 
parliament, who, though they had the sovereign power 
of the three nations in their hands for the space of ten 
or twelve years, did not in all that time gi}3§ away 
among themselves so much asdheir forces spent in three 
months ; no, not so dnhch as they spent in one ; from the 
time that the parliament consisted but of one house, 
and the government was formed into a commonwealth. 
To which ought to be added, that after so many toils 
and hazards, so much trouble and loss for the public 
good, they were not unwilling to put an end to their 
power, and to content themseb es with an equal share 
with the others, for the whole reward of their labours.”* 
In like manner, the sincere and gpllant Sidney set 
apart, in his noble discourses of government, a niche 
for the government of the commonwealth. ‘‘When 
Van Tromp,” he says, in his high strain of chivalrous 
pride — “ when Van Tromp set upon Blake in Folkestone 
Bay, the parliament had not above thirteen ships against 
threescore, and net a man that had ever seen any other 
fight at sea, than between a merchant ship and a pirate, 
to oppose the best captain in the world, attended with 
many others in valour and experience not much inferior 
to him. Many other difficulties were observed in the 
unsettled state : — few ships, want of money, several 
factions, and some who, to advance particular interests, 
betrayed the public, BtU, such was the power of wisdom 
and integrity in those tiiat sat at the helm, and their 
diligence in chusing men only for their merit was 
blessed with sudi success, that in two years our fleets 
grew to be as famous as our land armies ; the reputa- 
tion and power of our natiaii rose to a greater height 
than when we possessed th$ better half of France, and 
the kings of France and Scotland were our prisoners. 
All the states, kings, and potentates of Europe most 

♦ Ludlow’s Meioolrs, vol. ii. p. 452, 453. Portions of some of these ** Epi- 
taphs” on the parliament have been given in the Life of Vane j but the 
present statement of them, in a less mutilated shape, seemed necessary here. 
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^Respectfully, not to say submissively, sought our friend^ 
ship : and Ronae was more afraid of Blake and his 
fleet, than they had been of the great king of Sweden, 
when he was ready to invade Italy with a hundred 
thousand men." • 

Nor is the tone of even the cautious Whitelocke less 
enthusiastic than this. Writing with Cromwell’s per- 
sonal influence strong upon hiij, and with the additional 
restraint of an official relation to Cromwell, he yet 
writes in these words. ^5 Thus was this great parlia> 
ment, which had done so great things, wholly this 
time routed .by those whom they had set up, and that 
took their commissions^ and authority from them ; nor 
could they in the least justifie any action they had done, 
or one drop of blood they had spilt, but by this au- 
thority. Yet now the servants rose against their mas- 
ters, and most ingratefully, and disingenuously, as well 
as rashly and imprudendy, they dissolved that power 
by which themselves were created officers and soldiers ; 
and now they took what they design’d, all power into 
their own hands. All honest and prudent indifferent 
men were highly distasted at this unworthy action, which 
occasioned much rejoicing in the king* s party , . Thus 
it pleased God,” he continues, that this assembly, 
famous through the world for its undertakings, actions, 
and successes, having subdued all their enemies, were 
themselves overthrown and ruined by their own servants ; 
and those whom they had raised now pulled dowi]^ their 
masters. An example, never to be forgotten, and scarcely 
to be paralleled in any story, by which all persons may 
be instructed how uncertain mid subject to change ajl 
worldly affairs are ; how apt to fall, when we think 

* Algernon Sidney ftn Government, cap. ii. sect. 28. 

+ This is further corroborated by even a member of the lord protector’s 
household, and one of his enthusiastic partisans. Mr. John MaidsTon 
(whose very striking Iqtter to a friend, descriptive of the popular struggles 
from their commencement to the eve of the restoration, will be found in 
Appendix A.) remarks upon the dissolution thus r — “ Great dissatisfartion 
sprung from this action^ and such as is not yet forgotten, amongst good men." 
In another part of the same interesting sketch he observes, emphatically, 
that the English people of that day were wont ** to deify their represent- 
atives'* 

H 4 
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them highest; and how God iriikes use of strange and 
unexpected means to bring his purposes to pass/' " 

At a distance, too, from the scene of their grdit 
exertions, and unhiflaenced by . any of the passions 
which mingled with them, the politician who was 
thought wisest of his age withheld not his approbation 
and esteem. * i^asnag^ tells us, in his Annals of the 
United Provinces,” that the famous Swedish chancellor, 
Oxenstiern, blamed, indeed, the extreme barbarity 
committed on the person of the *late king of England, 
but commended and admired almost every part of the 
plan of that great design which the parliament had 
formed/’ It was a design,” Okenstiern added, ^^that 
had been conducted with distinguished prudence, and 
those who then governed in England acted upon 
such principles of policy as were founded in truth and 
experience.” f 

Nor should the testimony of an accomplished foreign 
writer betomitted in this record. The new repub- 
lic,” says the abbe Rayiial, in his “ History of the Par- 
liament of England,” procured England a tranquillity 
which it no longer hoped for, and gave it a lustre whicn 
it had not had for several centuries. It had just been 
agitated by a most violent tempest, and now all was 
calm ; it had thought itself on the brink of ruin, and 
was now in condition to give law. It is melancholy, 
for the honour of virtue, that one of the best and 
greatest spectacles which the annals of nations present 
should he the work of rebellion. Every thing appeared 
wonderful in this reyolution. The royalists conformed 
to a kind of government wll adapted to their tempers, 
and disapproved by their consciences. The grandees, 
accustomed to the part of legislators, remained quietly 
in the rank of private subjects. The Irish and Scots, 

* Memorials, p. 529, -530. 

f This is mentioned by M. Chanut, Iwth in the appendix to Keysler^s 
Travels, and in Basnage’s book. See Putffendorf’s observations on the 
resolution of the last Swedish diet, &c. in the appendix to Koysler's Tra- 
vels, vol.iv. p.5i., and Basnage’s Annals of the United Provinces, vol. i. p. 
S43. See also Harris’s Life of Cromwell, p. 316. 
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l¥ho had taken up ai4hs, the first from an attachment 
to their kings^ the other to efface the horror of. their 
treachery, were unhappily subdued. The Dutch, who 
had taken advantage of the calamities of England^ to 
usurp the empire of the seas, were humbled* France 
and Spain, who had been always rivals, ^ways enemies, 
meanly courted the friendship of ithe usurpers. The 
sovereigns/ who ought to h^e united to revenge an 
outrage to which all kings were exposed, either throilgh 
fear or interest applaftded the injustice. All Europe 
debased itself, was silent, or admired.” 

Finally, aven their enemies were awed from insult 
into praise, in the preseil^se of that gigantic memory their 
actions left behind tliem. Roger Coke not only lays 
aside his customary bitterness and scorn, but adopts a 
striking tone of just and reverential respect. Thus */* 
he says, by their own mercenary servants, and not a 
sword drawn in their defence, fell the haughty and vic- 
torious rump, whose mighty actions will scarcely find 
belief in future generations. And, to say the truth, 
they were a race of men, most indefiftigahle and mdus» 
trious in business, always seeking for men fit for it, 
and never preferring any for favour, nor by importunity. 
You scarce ever heard of any revolting from them ; no 
murmur or complaint of seamen or soldiers. Nor do 
I find that they ever pressed any in all their wars. And,' 
as they excelled in the management of civil affairs, so 
it must be owned they exercised in matters ecclef^stic 
no such severities as either the covenanters or others 
before them did, upon such as dissented from them. 
Nor were they less forward hi . reforming the abuses of 
the common law^ 

And now a brief sketch* of the measures by which 
these statesmen made themselves so famous will show 
how well they merited even this lofty praise. 

Finance was necessarily a subject which largely em- 
ployed their attention and taxed their powers, in conse- 
quence of the unceasing wars, by land or sea, in which 
* Detection of the Court and State of England, voL ii. p. 50. 
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the commonwealth was engaged. The chief sources of 
reTeiine were five : the excise ; the customs ; the sale 
of fee-farm rents *,of the lands of the cro^n, and of those 
belonging to the bishops, deans, and chapters ; the se- 
questration ahd forfeiture of the estates of delinquents ; 
and, finally, th^ post-office. •For the establishment of 
the latter we are indefcted to Edmund Prideauxt, who 
held the office of attorney-general to the commonwealth 
at the period of its destruction. We first observe him 
chairman of a committee for donsidering what rates 
should be set upon inland letters ; then, by an ordinance 
passed shortly before the death of the king, we find 
him created postmaster-general^^ and, finally, we i^ee, 
by a report on the journals of the house, dated the 21st 
of March, 1650, that he had established a weekly con- 
veyance of letters into all parts of the nation, and kept 
up a regular intercourse of packets between England 
and Ireland. • 

The introduction of the system of excise, by Pym, 
has been referred to in this work. It was borrowed 
from the financial* proceedings of Holland, ^nd worked 
with most consummate skill during the wars with that 
republic. And here I am tempted to borrow from 
the historian of the commonwealth J the only intelligible 
definition of excise that has occurred to my reading. 
Excise, it may be stated on that authority, is a tax upon 
the manufacture of a commodity, paid by the manu- 
facturer ; also, on the importation of goods, upon 
which, if manufactured at home, an excise duty would 
be required ; an equivalent sum in that case being de- 
m^inded from the importer. The retailer of excisable 
commodities has likewise in many cases to pay for an 
annual licence. It is a tSx, for many reasons, well 
adapted for popular imposition. It differs from the 


* The clear annual income from this source amounted to 77,000/. ; and 
we find that, in .Tanuary, 16,71 , 25,300/. of this income had been sold for 
S25,em.—Lingard, vol. ii. p. 176. 

f The youngest son of sir Edmund Prldeaux of Devonshire, created a 
baronet by James I — Prince's Worthies of Devon, p.508. 

X Godwin, vol. iii. p. 499. 
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duty denominated customs in this, that the latter, being 
paid upon the exportation or importation of commodities^ 
will often fall on the raw material, whereas the former 
is only collected upon a commodity ready for sale to the 
consumer. It is therefore peculiarly distinguished by 
its being imposed at the latest practicable jperiod, and is in 
that sense the most economical of alh taxes. The earlier 
any impost is paid, the heavie| it falls upon the con- 
sumer in the* end ; since every trader through whose 
hands the commodity passes must have a profit, not 
only upon the raw material, and his own labour and 
time, but al^o upon the tax itself, which is paid by him 
long before he is remu> crated by the consumer. Not- 
withstanding which, it has been observed, that the 
duties earliest paid are least felt by tj^e people, the mer- 
chant being sensible that they do not eventually and in 
the last result fall upon him, and the consumer being 
induced to xonfound them with the intrinsic price of 
the commodity. But this very circumstance renders 
customs, and duties imposed on the raw material, taxes 
for slaves ; and an excise, or a duty on goods already 
prepared for consumption, a tax for men who feel that 
what they pay for is a substantial benefit to themselves. 
When men are contending for their liberties and every 
thing that is dear to them, they are prepared to make 
great sacrifices ; and such a people, as Montesquieu 
Says, will frequently take on themselves, of voluntary 
choice, imposts more severe than the most arbj^rary 
prince would dare to lay on his subjects. Another ob- 
jection that is frequently made to the duty of excise is 
the severity of its collection, since it is found necessary 
to give to its officers a power of entering into and 
searching the houses of th<»e who deal in the commo- 
dities on which it is laid, at any hour of the. day, and 
sometimes of the night. But this objection is of tlie 
same description as the preceding. Undoubtedly,’’ 
Mr. Godwin proceeds, a softer and more forbearing 
mode of treatment may be attained in a mixed than in 
a republican government. In the former the individual 
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is mor6 considered ; in tbC hitter, the public. He who 
is not contented to sacrifice, in a certain degree, his indi- 
viduality, and some of his indulgences, to the well- 
being lof the whole, is not yet sufficiently prepared to 
become a citizen under the purest and noblest kind of 
♦political administration.”* 

Grreat* financial ability, it is obvious, was the first 
condition of success in ti^e vast struggle. Without that, 
the entire amount of other genius developed in military 
or civil matters would have been little better than use- 
less and unprofitable. In the various deliberations that 
aro^e on a subject so important, it was impossible that 
its, furtherance by means of seifuestration could be in 
any way avoided. And this is •a part of the policy of 
these statesmen wjiich is most frequently remembered 
to their disadvantage, j* Let it be fairly looked at. 


• Mr. Godwin intimates, that the substsinco of this passage was commu- 
nicated to him by his friend Booth, the mathematician. It will be curious 
to subjoin Blackstone's definition of excise, adopted in all the encyclo- 
paedias, as a puzzle for the reatler’s ingenuity. “ Excise,” he says, ” is an 
inland imposition, paid sometimes upon the consumption of the commodity, 
or frequently upon the fetail sale, which is the last stage before the con- 
sumption.’*— Com. b. 1. cap. viii. 

f This, and another favourite charge, already indignantly repelled by the 
great authorities I have quoted ; namely, that of a desire they always 
nmnifested of filling their own pockets, and enriching their poor estates 
with the wealth of others. A charge which might be dismissed with silent 
contempt, if silent contempt were at any time a serviceable thing. It rests 
on lists published by the sour and disappointed presbyterian, Clement 
Walker, subsequently embodied in a tract against the “ rump,” (published 
in the auspicious era of the restoration, and entitled the ** Mystery of th« 
Good Old Cause Unfolded,”} and finally adopted by such historians as 
Clarendon and Hume. W alker’s lists were called “ Lists of. Names of 
Memirrs of the House of Commons, annexing to each such sums of 
money, offices, and lands, as they had given to themselves for service 
done and to be done against ttic king and kingdom.” Mr. Godwin has 
pointed out, in his distinctions between the two self-denying ordinances, 
(see Life of Vane, p. 9Ci.) the gro^^ mis^kc, or more properly falsehood, on 
which these lists were made out Their compiler’s object was to collect a 
list of the names of such as held offices, as he says, ** contrary to the self- 
denying ordinance.” Now it has already appeared that there were two 
self-denying ordinances : and it has l%en the artifice of the enemies of the 
commonwesdth’s men to confound these two together. The first ordinance 
forbade any member of either house of parliament from bearing any office, 
civil or military, during the war. This ordinance was proposed in the 
house of commons on the 9th of December, 1644', and was rejected by the 
lords on the 18ch of January following. A second self-denying ordinance 
was then brought in, and passed into a law on the 3d of April, 1645. This 
was essentially a temporary measure, and extended no further than the 
discharging members of either house of , tiarliament from the offices tliey 
then held, without so much as forbidding their reappointment. The 
question with Clement Walker and his fellows was, whether the members 
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and it is far from that of ^hich they or their friends 
should be ashamed. 

They enacted, at the commencement of the war, a 
seizure of the revenues of the estates of such as openly, 
appeared in arms against them, or voluntarily contri- 
buted to the sii^port of the king’s forces ; and' this was* 
an act, all the circumstances consiflejed, justified by the 
demands of the time. The ofily fair ground tf ob- 
jection to it must surely rest on the mode in which, it 
was carried into effect, and on the strict and vlrtuous^ 
application of the funds so raised. These, indeed, are 
the chief poi[pts of attack selected by the enemy. Hollis 
boldly afiirms that thji style of proceeding under Ithe 
sequestration committees was like that of Ahab in Aie 
case of Naboth's vineyard, which coveting, and not 
being able otherwise to obtain, he suborned certain 
men, sons of Belial, to bear witness against Naboth, 
saying, ^ Thou didst blaspheme God and the king and 
thus destroyed the proprietor, and got possession of the 
property.” To which Clement Walker, adds, ^^You 
may as easily find charity in hell as justice in any 
committee ; so that, where the king hath taken down 


of the house of coramotis were not bound in delicacy to conform to the law, 
which they had passed and the lords had rejected. This idea, however, 
was set aside, not covertly and clandestinely^ but in the most open manner. 
When it was determined, in autumn 1645, to recruit the house of commons 
by issuing writs^for new elections in the room of those members who had 
deserted their seats by adhering to the king, Fairfax, Blake, Ludlow, Al- 
gernon Sydney, Ireton, Skippon, Massey, and Hutchinson, someof themost 
considerable officers in the army, were among the persons returned fo oc- 
cupy the vacant seats. Walker’s list therefore, which forms the most con- 
siderable part of that in the “ Mystery of the Good Old Cause,” contains 
names which can by no construction be considered as those of corrupt 
placemen. Twenty-one persons are put-down merely because they were 
at one and the same time members of parliament and colonels in the army. 
Blake, Dean, and Rainsborough appear for no reason but because they 
were admirals. Algernon Sydney, ajpd six others, because they were the 
commanders of garrisons j Strickland, because he was an ambassador ; 
and sir William Armine, becau.se he was a commissioner in Scotland. It 
WM expressly provided by the second self-denying ordinance, that the coma 
missioners of the great seal, and the commissioners of the admiralty, navy, 
a**** *‘evenue, should not even be disturbed in their places ; yet their names 
sweU the list. It includes some of the most notorious presbyterians, Hollis, 
sir John Merrick, and sir William Waller. It includes Hanipden. Fin- 
ally, it is worth notice, in completion of the false pretences on which this 
charge against the statesmen was grounded, that the lists which furnish 
the chief material of slander were drawn up and published before the 
triumph of the independents and the death of the king. 
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one ftar.chamber, the parlmment hath set up a htin* 
dred.'* It stamps the character of these scurril libels*, 
when we state simply,* without any other comment, 
that these men, Hollis and Clement Walker, were 
among the chief authors of the system of sequestration, 
•and only damopred against it thus, when baffled spleen, 
and disappointed ambition, and hatred against the men 
who had triumphantly finished the work which they 
had basely deserted, drove them to seek shelter once 
more under the monster-covering gabardine of royalty. 

The first measure on the subject was passed in the 
shape of^^an ordinance, in March, l64‘3,oWhen com- 
mittees of sequestration were ap^iointed in the counties, 
cities^ and different places of Ecngland, to conduct the 
business in^ regular and orderly manner. Two thirds 
of the revenues of all Roman catholics were, by the 
same ordinance, included in the sequestration. And, 
upon the construction and conduct of these committees 
for the various counties, and whether their manner of 
proceeding was in truth regular and orderly,*’ the 
question would seem to turn. 

Of their general character, some idea may be formed 
by a few of the chief names that are to be found in all 
of them. Lord Fairfax, for example ; his son, sir 
Thomas, the great general ; the resolute, but most just, 
Pym ; the virtuous Hampden ; the witty and good- 
humoured Marten ; the g^lant Blake ; the* mild, and, 
by bis own showings the mercy loving Hollis (!) ; the 
formal and scrupulous Whitelocke; Widdrington, Staple- 
ton, Gerrard ; and others of position as high, and of 
motives as unquestioned.* Of their manner of proceed- 
ing, it also happens most fortunately, that we have evi- 
dence yet more decisive. Their absolute records, sup- 

In another passage of his memoirs, Hollis says, ** Nosv I appeal to all 
mei), who they were that had the hand in making all those penal ordi. 
nances, so severe for sequestrations, so high for compositions, so insiiaring 
and bloody for making new treasons, and little things to be capital crimes ; 
that no man almost was safe, free from question, and few or none were 
questione<^ but were sure to be destroyed. What committees were set 
upl That of Haberdashers* Hall, to pill and poll men, even fetching in 
some members of the house to whom they had a displeasure, and generally 
all men who had ciossed or opposed them in any thing ! ** 
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posed for some time to hi^e been lost^ have of late 
been most happily* recovered^ and are deposited in the 
state-paper office. They consist of several hundred 
volumes, which exhibit not merely the names of the 
delinquents and catholics through the kingdohi, with 
the particulars •and value of their respective properties, 
but also the nature of the acts of •delinquency severally 
charged against them, by which each person was brought 
within the scope of some or other of the provisions»of 
the several ordinances. To these are added, the grounds 
upon which the alleged delinquents ask to be adipitted 
to compound (for all those in whose case tliere were 
any mitigating circuinutances, were allowed \o pay a 
fine for their indiscretions, instead of losing their entire 
revenue) ; the depositions of witnesses examined as to 
the trutn of these statements ; and the reasons for in* 
demnity or allowances in respect to particular items, 
offered by the different claimants ; together with the 
entire proceedings upon each man's forfeiture or com- 
position. It is not thus, the historian of the common* 
wealth may well observe, that acts of canton spoliation 
and violence are conducted. He adds, with good reason, 
that, however severe was the execution of these ordi- 
nances of sequestration, all was proceeded in regularly, 
with the forms of justice, and under sanction of the 
venerable name of law.* The right of appeal was 
given to every one who found himself aggrieved; a 
right perpetually exercised, and, therefore, .we may be 
well assured, not nugatory or fruitless. All the money 
raised under these ordinances was strictly required to be 
paid into the hands of the treasurers at Guildhall, from 
whence it was again issued for the pay and subsistence 
of the army, and for such other uses as the parliament 
should direct. With these statements the whole subject 
may be confidently left to an honest and impartial* 
judgment.f 

• Godwin’s Commonwealth, vol. ui. p.495, 490. 

t The onlyact in these confiscations which seems to me to deserve any part 
ofthe.exj^me censure applied to them was the sale of the earl of Craven’s 
estate. Though the earl had been out of England during the war, his estate 
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Passing from the subject of finance t6 those high^f 
questions whibh involve the freedom and independ^e 
of man, the claims of these famous statesmen to eternal 
gratitude and honour become apparent indeed. They* 
settled, upon a basis never to be disputed more, the right 
of every Englishman, in all grades of life?, to his writ of 
habeas corpus; oy tVe^ exercise of which, if on aiiy prei 
t^hce cast into prison, he could demand to be btought 
before the judges of the land, to ascertain the cause of 
bis imprisonment ; if with any charge of crime accused, 
he could insist that the accusation against him should 
be put in^o the way of trial with all convepient speed ; 
or, supposing no satisfactory answer were given in 
either case, he had then the great privilege of insisting 
upon his right to immediate liberation.* ^ 

Scarcely less important than this was their settlement 
of the tenure by which the judges — arbiters of law 
between man and man, of justice between sovereign 
and subject — should in all time to come hold their 
solemn office. The condition of the old and corrupt 
system, durante hene placito, was overthrown by the 
introduction of letters patent with the stipulation of 
quamdiu se bene gesserint. The working of the old 
system, thus beneficially changed for ever, is aptly de- 
scribed by Neal, in his History of thie Puritans.’^ 

The judges,** he says, were generally of a stamp, 
that, instead of upholding the law as the defence and 
seciy;ity of the subjects* privileges, they set it aside on 
every little occasion, distinguishing between a rule of 
law and a rule of government. They held their places 
during the king’s pleasure ; and, when the prerogative 

-was sold, on the ground of his having had personal correspondence with 
Charles Stuart abroad. This was aif indefensible action ; but it is just to 
remember, that this was an action Jiot only undefended, but strenuously 
(wposed, by many of the most virtuous and eminent members of the house. 
The division was a singularly nvrow one; the majority which carried the 
confiscation and sale wm two on/i/, and Vane, always on the side of kind- 
ness and humanity, was telk’r for the minority. . Hasclrig (who appears 
for the majority), and the less considerate politicians ofthe house, unwisely 
and unjustly, biit there is no reason to believe dishonestly*carried their point 
thus closely against hiin.—See Journals^ o/JunCj 1652. 

♦ This habeas corpus enactment formed the main part of the act for 
taking^away the star-chamber. 
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waci to be stretched in any particular instance^ Laud 
WQuIi^ send for their opinions beforehand to give the 
grater sanction to the proceedings of the council and 
die star-chamberj by whom they were often put' in 
mind^ that, if they did not do the king*s bijsiness to 
satisfaction, thay would be removed/' * 

With the destruction of that infamouS power, a me- 
morable lesson was taught forever. *One of the judges, 
who had debased himself by trampling law and justice 
under his feet, was publicly dragged from the bench he 
had degraded, and, still clad in his soiled and Spotted 
ermine, was taken through the open streets to prison.f 
And as with lawyers w\^o had overthrown law, so also 
with bishops who had corrupted religidn. All ranks, 
including royalty itself, were made amenable to Truth, 
and bowfed perforce before it. The crown was for all time 
to come restrained from arbitrary taxation ; all irregular 
or despotic practices against property or freedom were 
abolished J ; every state criminal, unjust monopolist, 
fraudulent patentee, were unshrinkingly struck down ; 
and in the bill for triennial parliaments, and other mea- 
sures, which were afterwards lost for a time in the un- 
expected results of the war, the shattered fabric of the 
old constitution of limited monarchy was consolidated 
and restored. 

The next great act to he spSfcially commemorated has 
been described by Blackstone as “a greater acquisition 
to the civil property of the kingdom than even magna 
charta itself/' § This was the abolition of the court 
of wards, and of all those tenures which were the 
subject of its jurisdiction. Wardship was a part of 
the old feudal system. All landed property, according 

* Book ii. cap. Ml » 

f This was sir Robert Berkeley. See Wbitelocke, p. 39. : the Life of 
Pym, p. 140. , 

The act they passed against impressment elicits thp unqualified praise 
of Hallam (Const. Hist. vol. ii. p. 137.), and the famous enactment in their 
tonnage and poundage bill is well known ; — ** that it is and hath been the 
ancient right of the subjects of this realm, that no subsidy, custom, impost, 
or other charge whatsoever, ought or may be laid or imposed upon any 
merchandise exported or imported by subjects, denizens, or aliens, without 
common consent in parliament.” 

\ Commentaries, book ii. cap. 5. 

VOL. VII. % 
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to that system, began with the king. He distributed 
his domainal^ among his feudal tenants, or, in other 
words, the officers of his army, -and they in return were 
obliged to serve him in his wars with a stipulated 
number of followers. But in this obligation it was 
implied, that the tenant in chief should be capable of 
military service. There were two cases where this 
could not happen : first, where the heir was a female, 
or, secondly, was a miAbr. It became, therefore, the 
established law under this system, that the king could 
dispose of the female heir in marriage as he pleased, 
and that he received the whole produce of the estate 
during a minority. It is easy see how^this preroga- 
tive would be abused. It was, intended merely to pre- 
vent the damage the king might sustain by the loss of 
the stipulated military service. It grew into a resource 
by which he might feed the rapacity of his hungry 
courtiers. To an idle and insinuating favourite he had 
the undisputed prerogative of giving a great heiress in 
marriage ; or to an individual of that character he 
might give the wardship of a minor, in consequence of 
which the receiver entered into absolute possession of 
the produce of an estate, with no other duty in return, 
than that he must provide in some way for the subsist- 
ence and education of the heir.” * And as the uses of 
the court of wards had grown into such gross abuse, 
so the military services themselves, out of which it rose, 
had long, as the feudal system gradually declined, been 
confpounded and exchanged for a different species of 
payment, though still under the same name and pretence, 
and rendered sources of cruelty, tyranny, and oppression 
in every kind of shape. 

Both enormities were ^ruck down together by the 
leaders of the long parliament. A resolution of the 
•house, dated the 2ith of February, iGl-f), declared that 
the court of wards, and all tenures by homage and 
knight’s service, with all fines, licences, seizures, par- 
dons for alienation, and other charges arising, from such 
* Godwin’s Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 500. 
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tenures, should from that day be taken away. Crom- 
well found this resolution on the journals in the pro- 
tectorate, and prudently turned it into a regular act of 
parliament, which, with additional clauses, was re- 
enacted after the restoration. Blackstone remarks, of 
the various benefits conferred by this law, that, in its 
indirect operation, it opened a wider ddbr to the power 
of bequeathing property generally than had previously 
subsisted. By a statute of Ifenry VIII., all persons 
were empowered to bequeath two thirds of their lands 
held in feudal tenure, and the whole of such as were 
not subjected to auch services; and the present law, 
abolishing all such tenues, gave, by consequence, an un- 
limited power to the pcyssessor of landed property, under 
certain restrictions, to dispose of the whole by will as he 
pleased.’* * 

Their noble efforts in the great cause of Religious 
toleration claim grateful mention next. They first es- 
tablished in the j)olicy of the state, that greatest human 
privilege, that every man should be free to worship God 
according to the dictates of his conscience. Enactments 
followed as a natural consequence, that, whenever a 
certain number of men agreed to worship their maker 
after a given mode, they should consider themselves at 
liberty to choose their own preacher and officers to 
their churches, and to arrange, without interference or 
molestation, all their selected ceremonies and forms. 

Mr. Godwin has selected from the journalff of the 
house of commons t the chief legislative provision^ on 
this subject, most remarkable appears to have 

been an act of the 27th of September, 16’50, which re- 
pealed various acts of Elizabeth, whose professed object 
had been to establish throughout England an uniform- 
ity of religious faith and worship. The chief of these 
acts were, 1 Elizabeth, chapter 2., commonly called th^ 
act of unitormity ; and 23 Elizabeth, chapter 1 ., and 35 
Elizabeth, chapter 1 each of them entitled An Act for 
• 

* Blackstone, book ii. chap. 23. Godwin, vol. iii, p. 503. 

t Voliii.p.504. 
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retaining the Queen’s Subjects i-n their due Obedience/’ 
The last of these is the most memorable. It ordains^ 
among other things^ that whoever shall be convicted 
before a magistrate of absenting himself (or herself) 
from the established church for one month shall be 
detained in prison till he conforms ; or^ if after three 
months he persists in* his nonconformity, shall be re- 
quired to#abjure the realm of England, and shall trans- 
port himself out of the 5buntry accordingly ; or lastly, 
if he refuses to abjure, or, abjuring, does not transport 
himself, or, having de{)arted the realm, shall return, 
shall l)e adjudged a felon, and shall suffer accordingly. 
All these gross provisJbns disappeared before the wiser 
and more humane policy of the .independent leaderwS of 
our great parliament, who provided a full toleration * 
for every form of religion, with the exception of prelacy, 
necessarily excluded by its political tendencies, and 
popery, which Vane and a few others had, however, 
struggled hard to procure the toleration of also.f 

* This toleration, of course, did npt interfere with the revertues of the 
church, out of which every minister^ duly appointed to a living, received 
the income tliereto belonging. 

t Dr. langard mentions a petition from catholic recusants, presented to 
the house on tlie 3()th of June, 1652, in which they solicit such indulgence 
** as might be thougJit consistent with the public peace, and their comfort- 
able subsistence in their native country.” The petition, says Lingard, 
** was read ; sir Harry Vane .spoke in its favour ; but the house was deaf 
to the voice of reason and humanity.” Vane’s equally generous and gal- 
lant, hut more successful, exertions in behalf of Biddle, the father of English 
Unitarians, have been related in this work ; but Mr. Godwin has a remark 
on the motives of the men wim opposed Vane on these points which should 
not, vu fairness, be omitted. Speaking of the circumstance of Biddle, after 
his release, being again committed by an order signed “ John Brad- 
shaw,^ he thus proceeds : — ‘‘ We are told that Biddle was recalled, and- 
once more committed to custody, by an order from Bradshaw, whom Bid- 
dle’s biograplier dcsigtiatcs as h?s inc»rtal enexny. What i« the precise 
truth on the subject I have not been able to discover. If he were com- 
mitted by a warrant from Bradshaw, it is very probable that this statesman 
signed it olHcially oidy, as president of the council. But I have not been 
able to trace suclx a warrant in the order books. If it were in any respect 
the personal aca of Bradshaw, however much we may regret that he should 
have dift'ered in this particular from his illustrious coadjutor, Vane, who 
had * learned to know both spiritual fiower and civil, what each means, 
^hat severs eacii, wliich few have done,’ yet it h but just that we should 
distinfiuish between tme species of persecutor and another. 8’he episcopa- 
lians and the preshyterians persecuted, having for their object religious 
uniformity, an<l being determined, to the extent of their power, that only 
one creed should be known through the land. Bradshaw, if Re were a 
persecutor, certainly agreed with his brother independents in a free allow- 
ance of varieties of religious opinion, and had no wish to ensiave the 
•energies of mind to a vain effbrt after uniformity, but had the weakness to 
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The limits they imposed to this system of toleration 
will scarcely find favour in many eyes ; but it is just to 
give them liere, with the remark, that various circum- 
stances of the time had rendered them well-nigh 
needful. A bill was passed in l651, with a view to 
correct certain extravagancies in the g^ofessors of re- 
ligion. There was a sect who had taken to them- 
selves the name of ranters. ' TJie parliament appointed 
a committee to consider of the suppression of the “ Ob- 
scene, licentious, and impious practices ” used by 
these persons. A law was, in consequence, made for 
the punislvnent of atheistical, blasphemous, and ex- 
ecrable opinions.*' Tire crimes condemned by this 
act are, — for any person, not under the influence of 
sickness or distraction, to affirm of him or herself, or of 
any other mere creature, that he is God; or that the 
acts of uncleanness and the like are not forbidden by 
God ; or that lying, stealing, and fraud, or murder, 
adultery, fornication, sodomy, ' drunkenness, profane 
swearing, and lascivious talk, are in their own nature as 
holy and righteous as the duties of prayer, preaching, or 
thanksgiving ; or that there is no such thing as unrighte- 
ousness and sin, but as a man or woman judges thereof. 
The punishment of these crimes is, for the first offence, 
six months’ imprisonment ; and for any subsequent con- 
viction, to ahjifre tlie dominions of the commonwealth ; 
and, in case of return, to suffer death as a felon. The 
only qualification of the severity is, that the party j^all 
be indicted within six months of his having committed 
the alleged offence*, — a provision which serves well to 
show the still prevailing sense of equity and fairness 
which presided over what would seem the harshest 
measures of these statesmen.* 

Their acts of toleration in matters of religion wer^ 
at the same time accompanied with a declared resolution. 


be shocked at what he thought blasphemous opinions^ and to hold it his duty 
by the civil arm to counteract so dire a contagion.” Biddle was finally set 
free in February, irj5‘2. I have elsewhere urged what fairly rests in exte- 
nuation of the noiutolerance of popery, in the memoirs of Eliot Mid Pyra. 

, * Godwin’s Commonwealth, vol iii. p. 507, 508. 
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adopted from one of the army petitions, that, while they 
were favourable to liberty of conscience, they did not 
desire that the least indulgence should be shown to 
licentiousness or profaneness. And accojdingly a bill 
was brought in, in the beginning of l651, and shortly 
after passed iijto a law, for the suppression of incest, 
adultery, and fornication. The punishment of the two 
former, an exception Jieing made of the case of a 
woman whose husband should have been three years 
absent, (adultery in this act is understood to relate to a 
woman in the state of marriage,) was ordered to be 
death. And the punishment of fornication was three 
months’ imprisonment. Every^keeper of a brothel was 
also made liable, for the first oflPence, to be whipped 
and branded, -and, for the second, to suffer death as a 
felon.* When these acts were passed, however. Vane 
and Marten both predicted, in opposition to them, that 
the severity of the punishment would defeat the pur- 
pose of the law — a prediction confirmed so fully that, 
in consequence of Marten's continued agitation of the 
subject, the severities were afterwards relaxed. 

And be it not forgotten, in this detail, that measures 
of law reform, to a very large and various extent, were in 
deliberation at the period of Cromwell’s act of tyranny. 
They had passed, on the 8th of November, a 

memorable measure, which was understood to be only the 
forerunner of several others f, that the books of law 
already written and in force should be translated into 
English J ; that all law hooks in future should be writ- 
ten in English ; and that all law proceedings should he 
conducted in the English language.§ What would have 
followed in furtherance of their great design on this head, 

* Godwin, vOt. iii. p. 

f See Journals of May 10. November 22. 1651. Whitelocke, p. 460. 
Liugard’s History, vol. xi. p. I?.*). 

t The exact terms of the resolution were, That all report books of the 
resolution of judges, and other books of the law of England, shall be trails- 
lated into the English tongue; and all writs, processes, and returns thereof, 
pleadings, rules, orders, indictments, injunctions, certidcates, patents, and 
^11 acts, deeds, and proceedings whatsoever, shall be only in the English 
tongue, in the ordinary usual hand, and not in court hand.” 

^ question (which, before it was carried, provoked a ** very long 

and smm debate in which debate, we are likewise told, many spoke in 
derogation and dishonour of law,” and the necessity of its reform) ‘White- 
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(frequently declared, in emphatic phrase,) to make the law 
more simple, and, by means of a better promulgation, 
to abridge its powers of ensnaring the people who were 
called on to obey it, was checked by their forcible disper- 
sion to be again resumed, indeed, as we shall see, by the 
next assemblage of men who sat in their house ; but only 
to be again arrested, by a second dispersiftn of legislators, 
who refused to be made the direct Tools of tyranny. 


locke delivered a speech on the origin and character of the' English laws, 
vindicating their Saxon birth from the reproach of having been imposed 
upon the land by William the Norman, which, for its singularly argu. 
mentativc character, and wonderful minuteness of research, must always 
be considered a^tupendous monument of antiquarian and legal learning. 
He concluded tnus — the entire speech maybe found in his own memorials, 
p. 4:60 — 465. : — “ But, Mr. Speaker, if 1 have been tedious, I humbly ask 
your pardon ; and have the more hopes to obtain it from so many worthy 
English gentlemen, when that which I have said was chiefly in vindication 
of their own native laws, unto which 1 held myself the more obliged by 
the duty of my profession ; and J account it an- honour to me to he a luinyer. 
As to the debate and matter of the act now befort* you, 1 have delivered 
no opinion against it ; nor do / think it reasonable that the {•merality oj the 
people of England should^ In/ an implicit faith ^ depend upon the knowledge 
of others in that which concerns them most of all. It was the Romish policy 
to keep them in ignorance of matters pertaining to their soul’s health j let 
them not be in ignorance of matters pertaining to their bodies, estates, and 
all their worldly comfort It is not unreasonable that the law should be in 
that language wliich naay best lie understood by those whose lives and for- 
tunes are subject to it, and are to be governed bv it. Moses read all the 
laws openly before the people in their inotluT tongue. God directed him 
to write it, and to expound it to the people in their own native language, 
that what concerned their livesy liberties^ and estates, might be mesde known 
unto them, in the most perspicnons way. The laws of tni; eastern nations 
were in their jiroper tongue ; the laws at Cbustantinople were in Greek : 
at Rome in I>atin ; in France, Spain, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and 
other nations, their laws are published in their native idiom. For our own 
country, there is no man that can read the Saxon character but may find 
the laws of your ancestors yet extant in the l^nglish tongue. Duke W’il- 
liam himself commanded the laws to be proclaiined in English, that none 
might pretend ignorance of them. It was the judgment of the parliament, 
3(1 Edward HI., that pleadings should be in English ; and in the ^igns of 
those kings, when our statutes were enrolled in I-'rench and Engrah, yet 
then the .sheriffs in their several counties wen? to proclaim them in English. 
I shall conclude with a complaint of what I hdve met with abroad from 
some military persons \ nothing but scoffs and invectives against our law, 
and threats to take it away ; but the law is above the rcaclj of those wea- 
pons which, at one time or another, will return upon those that u.sc them. 
Solid arguments, strong reasons, and authorities, are more tit for confut- 
ation'of any error, and satisfaction yf diffurctit judgments. When thcem- 
peror took a bishop in complete armour in a battle, he sent the armour to 
the pope with this word, Ileeccine sunt vestesJUii tui ? so^nay I say to those 
gentlemen abroad as to their railings, taunts, and threats, against the Iww, 
Hceccine sunt argumenta horum antmomianorum ? They will be found of 
no force, but recoiling arms. Nor is it ingenuous or prudent for English, 
men to deprave their birthright — the laws of their own country, liut to 
return to the matter in debate : 1 can find neither strangeness, nor foresee 
great inconvenience, by passing this act; and therefore, if the house shall 
think fit to have the question put for the passing of it, 1 am ready to give 
xny affirmative.” 

I 4 
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Finally, it be comes us to speak of the strictly adminis- 
trative genius of these statesmen, dispersed by Crom- 
well and his muskets as idle and incapable ! unclean 
birds, that had, by insolent success, been unfairly perched 
upon fortune*s top ! slugs, that preyed upon the vitals 
of the commonwealth ! 

History, eveh as history is commonly written, has 
not dared to dispute that, during the whole period of 
their supremacy, they dpheld with unceasing dignity 
and spirit the national honour- They made the arms 
of England the terror of the world abroad, as they had 
made' the engines of their government the terror of 
enemies at home ; and it wasrfrom them, and from 
them alone, that Cromwell inherited the respect and 
awe of the whole continent of Europe. They had 
declared that they would not rest till they had vindi- 
cated and asserted the ancient right of their country 
to the sovereignty of the seas ; nor did they rest till it 
was done. They sought even to interest the common- 
est people in this proud achievement, and with that 
view circulated, by thousands,, a translation, made at 
their expense and suggestion, of Selden’s Mare Claumm, 
seUy Dommio Maris. * This alone would declare them 

* Marchaniont Needham was the translator, and the book was published, 
by sjtceial command, in November, In an admirable dedication to 

the “ Parliament of the Commonwealth of England,” the translator, after 
observing that ” it is a gallant sight to see the sword and pen in victorious 
equipage together ; for this subdues the souls of men by reason, that only 
their bodies by force,” thus spiritetily proceeds : — “ What true English 
heart will not swell, when it shall be made clear and evident (as in this 
book) that the.sovereignty of the seas, flowing about this island, hath, in 
all tiiftes whereof there remains any written testimony, both before the 
old Roman invasion, .and since, ur^der every revolution, down to the pre- 
sent age, been held and acknowledged by all the world as an .inseparable 
appendant of the British empire ; ana that, by virtue thereof, the kings of 
England successively have had the sovereign guard of the seas ; tliat they 
have imposed taxes and tributes upon all ships passing and Ashing therein j 
that they have obstructed and opened the passage thereof to strangers, at 
their own pleasure, and done all othty things that may testify an absolute 
sea dominion ; — what English heart, I say, can consider these things, toge- 
ther with the late actings of the Netherlanders, set forth in your public de- 
clAration, and not be inflamed with an indignation answerable to their 
insolence, that these people, raised out of the dust at first into a state of 
liberty, and at length to a high degree of powei and felicity, by the arms 
and benevolence of England, -- that they, who, in times past, durst never 
enter our seas to touch a herring, without licence first obtained by petition 
f^rom the governor of Scarborough castle, should now presume to invade 
them with armed fleets, and, by a most unjust war, bid defiance to the 
united powers of these three nations.** 
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Jio ordinary or selfish men. They were the authors, too, 
be it remembered, of the famous* navigation act*, aftCT- 
wards passed into our statute books as one of the grandest 
sourcesof England’s unrivalled commercial greatness, and 
only recently abandoned for those more philosophical views 
of trade it was*chiefiy instrumental in pr(jducing. They 
projected also, and went far toward# accomplishing, the 
union between Scotland and igngland.f They placed 
in their service men of the greatest genius, in various 

;» * The preamble to this aet (passed on the 9th of October, Ifi/Jl) was 
short, but most expressive. It runs thus : — “ For the increase of t4ie ship- 
ping and encouragement of the navigation of this nation, which, under the 
good providenct*and prOtectiqn of God, is so great a means of the welfare 
and safety of this commonwealth, be it enacted.” Dr. Harris gives the 
foUowing summary, from Scobell’s collections, of the clauses in this famous 
act. They are “that no goons shall be imported from Asia, Africa, or 
America but in English ships, under the penalty of forfeiture of the said 
goods and ships : nor from any part of Europe, except in such vessels as 
belong to the people of that country of which the goods are the growth or 
manufacture, under the like penalty : that no salt hsh, whale-fin^, nr oil, 
'should be imported, but what were caught or made by the people of Eng- 
land : nor no salt fish to he exported, or carried from one port to another 
in this nation, but in Engli.sh vessels, under the like penalty: but commo- 
dities from the Levant seas, the East Indies, the ports of Spain or Portugal, 
might be imported from the usual ports or places of trading used hereto, 
fore, though the said commodities were not the very growth of the said 
places. The act did not extend to bullion or prizegoods, nor to silk or silk 
wares, brought by land from Italy to Ostend, Amsterdam, Newport, Rot- 
terdam, MitUUeburgh, provided the owners and proprietors, being of the 
English commonwealth, first made oath by themselves, dr other credible 
withe.sses, that tire goods were bought with the proceed of English commo- 
dities, sold either for money or in barter.” It is worth adding what sir Josias 
Child says of the act in his celebrated work on trade. “ The act of i^aviga. 

tion,” he remarks, deserves to be callpd our charta maritima For my 

own part,” he adds, “ 1 am of opinion that, in relation to trade, shipping, 
profit, and power, it is one of the choicest and most prudent acts that ever 
was made in England ; and without which we had not now been owners of 
one half of the shipping, nor trade, nor employed one half of the seamen, 
which we do at present.” 

t The proceedings towards accomplishing this great design havdrbeen 
partially described in the Life of Vane. I will give here, however, a curious 
passage from the writings of Dr. Gumble respecting it, because it bears 
emphatic testimony to the eminent merits of the statesmen (though it 
gives an odd reason for them), and is surely most valuable when the time 
at'whicdi it was written, and the gross prejudices of the writer, are all 
taken into account. “The English pretended commonwealth,” he says, 
“ having reduced the whole nation o£ Scotland and Ireland, they having a 
great calm of peace and tranquillity, they fell upon a project (though prac- 
tised by usurpers, and men who had great fears, because of their great 
crimes, and of much care, and diliffcncet ftccause of their future danger tb 
be brought to condign punhhrnent) to unite all the thrtfe nations anto one 
government, and to meet in one parliament, a work which they did effect 
by the pre.sent advantages of conquest, and by a pretended consent of some 
elected deputies : this union being a work which king James, of blessed 
memory, set on foot, and renewed by our gracious sovereign, king Charles 
II. (whom God direct to the conclusion) ; an afikir that would as much tend 
to the peace and public security of all the throe nations as any othdt design 
that can be imagined.” 
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departments of the state, that, since their day, have been 
produced by our nation ; they patronised, without ceas- 
ing, literature and learned men ; they declared, on 
assuming power, that they would neither write to other 
states, nor receive ansivers, but in the tongue which was 
common to all countries, and fittest to record great 
things, the subject ^of’ future history. They first em- 
ployed, in the service of England, the thoughts and the 
pen of Milton, even in that day the greatest of her 
living children they presented a thousand pounds to 
him on the publication of his Answer to Salmasius ; */ 
they appointed him Latin secretary to the common- 
wealth j they gave him the meartfe of entertaining foreign 
ministers on their arrival in England, and of welcoming 
first, at his own table though at the public charge, the 
visits of eminent strangers who brought with them the 
reputation of wisdom or of learning.* They showed, 
in like manner, true respect for whatever had a good 
and legitimate object : they enriched the universities, 
and, having voted a resolution against the principle of 
tithes, they placed upon a most equal and commendable 
footing the revenues of the clergy of the state.f Cer- 

• Toland says, on this point, 'that Milton “ was nllowedin weekly table by 
the parliaTnent, for the entertaininont of foreign ministers, especially such 
as came from protestant states, and for the learned; which allowance was 
afterwards continued by Cromwell.” 

f The bishops, it is known, were at an early period excluded from the 
house of lords ; but it was not till October Pth, 164'fi, that an ordinance of 
both houses abolished their office, and settled their lands and possessions 
upon trustees, for the use of the commonwealth. A second ordinance, 
bearing date the 3rd of Octol>er, ]r»48, ordered “the trustees to give war- 
ranbKo the treasurers for the 'ssuing out and paying of the rents and reve- 
nues of parsonages, impropriate tithes, oblations, obventions, pensions, 
portions of tithes, parsonages, and vicarages, as have been or shall be 
received by the said treasurers, and have not otherwise been disposed of, 
for the maintenance of ministers, to such person or persons respectively 
to whom the said rents and revenues have been or shall be ordered or as- 
signed by the committee for plundered ministers, for augmentation of 
maintenance for officiating in any church or chapel in England and Wales.” 
This was the last enactment on the Object previous to the commonwealth. 
We observe,' however, that on the 30th of April, 1(14^, an act was i^assed 
i' for the abolishing of deans and chapters, canons, prebends, and other 
officers and titles, of or belonging to any cathedral or collegiate church or 
chapel within England or W'ales.” The plea put forth in the preamble to 
this bill was the very sufficient one of necessity ~.n or, indeed, a plea at all un- 
reasonable when all the circumstances are considered. “ Having seriously 
weighed,” say its enactors, ” the necessity of raising a present supply of 
money for the present safety of this commonwealth, and finding that their 
other securities are not satisfactory to lenders, nor sufficient to raise so 
considerable a sum as will be necessary for the said service, are necessitated 
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tain it is, moreover, that in all they applied themselves 
to (their object in all, even when mistaken most, being 
still the advancement of the welfare of England) they 
distinguished themselves by indefatigable perseverance 
and unwearying toil.* And then, to crown^and con- 

to sell the lands of the deans and chapters, ft>r the paying of publi* debts, 
and for the raising of J00,lKK)f. for the present stpply df the pressing neces* 
sities of the commonwealth, do enact,’* &c. These lands, it should be men- 
tioned, at the same time, notwithstandir% the urgent necessity , were not to 
be sold under twelve years* purchase, though the lands of the bishops%ad 
l)een allowed to be sold for ten : not a bad price, considering the high 
interest of money, at this time about eight per cent.y and recollecting the 
possibility also of the lands being one time or other reclaimed |)y their 
former possessors. I now come to the equal and sufficient revenues alluded 
to in the text. aOut of the land.s thus appointed to be sold, a subsequent 
act of the 8th of June, 164U,^exceptod expressly “ all tithes appropriate, 
oblations, obventions, portions of tithes appropriate, of or belonging to the 
archbishops, liishops, deans, and deans and chapters, all which, together 
witli 2(),0(K)/. yearly rent, formerly belonging to the crown of England, the 
commons thought fit to be settled for a competent maintenance of preaching 
ministers, where it was wanting, in England and Wales.” This competent 
maintenance was 100/. a year, equally awarded to the stale preachers. 
Nothing, at the same time, was taken from the rectories, which, whatever 
their revenue might be, were preserved entire. This system, founded on 
justice and common sense, worked admirably ; nor, it may be safely added, 
will any church, whether voluntary or of the state, work to the satisfaction 
of its ministers, or of the people it should be designed to benefit, till it is 
taken from the temptation of too much wealth on the one hand, and the 
degradation of too much poverty on the other. What I have said in the 
text on the subject of the universities claims a cvncluding word. One of 
the enactments supplementary to the foregoing ordered, That the trus- 
tees, in whose hands the dean and chapter lands were vested for the use of 
the public, shall, from time to time, pay, out of the above-mentioned 
5^0,000/., i’(K)()/. yearly, for the increase of the maintenance of the master- 
ships of colleges in both universities, where maintenance is wanting, regard 
being to be had unto the number of houses of learning in each university 
that are fit to have an increase of maintenance ; and to make Ai assignment 
of maintenfincc unto them accordingly, provided it do not exceed 300/. 
per annuin to any one of them.” Nor was this bounty ill rewarded. The 
names of Cudworth, Whichcott, Wilkins, and many others, bear witness 
to the quality of intellect the universities of the commonwealth produced ; 
— men who educated and gave to the world the Tillotsons and l^rrows. 
As to the general patronage liestowed by the statesmen on literature and 
learned men, it is only needful to add to the names of Milton, Needham, 
and others, those of Marvel and the two Parkers. I had well nigh for- 
gotten to state, too, that on the 18th of June, 1651, a committee appointed 
by these accomplished and truly ‘‘liberal” statesmen reported in favour of 
the endowment of a third university in Durham^ out of the overgrown 
wealth of the chapter lands. The project, we shall see, was revived in the 
protectorate. Even Mr. Hallam (gAierally unjust, 1 regret to say, to these 
great men) can say of this that.it “was a design of great importance to 
education and literature in this country.” , 

♦ Not long after the firat meeting of this famous assembly of men, we 
find that above forty committees were appointed to investigate and prepare 
so many different subjects for the consideration of the house of commons ; 
and as these committees upon an average consisted of twenty persons, and 
sometimes of double that number, almost every member must be supposed 
tb have been upon some committee, and the same member was often upon 
several. The house usually sat in the morning, the committees in the 
evening. The larger committees had a power of appointing sub-commit- 
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summate the fame of these lasting things, which shall 
surely be held supreme above their temporary errors, 
they were on the point of giving a just charter of repre- 
sentative franchise to the great body of the nation, 
when they fell beneath the violence of Cromwell. 

Was that fa^l merited ? Does the plea of necessity 
bold*good? Had fhese men rendered themselves sud- 
denly incapable of the Jrust of government they had 
held so long, by insolent assertions of undue power, 
and selfish preferences of their own ends before the 
welfare and the good of England, when Cromwell, 
•speaking the voice of the people, doomed them to dis- 
persion and contempt, as an expiation of their sin ? 
Their actions are now before the reader ; their errors 
have not been concealed ; and by the result of both 
let them be finally and fairly judged. It is our duty 
at present to follow Cromwell’s fortunes in the new 
scenes opened to his vast ambition. Means will thus be 
oflTered in abundance of determining how far the result 
justified the outrage of the 20th of April, and whether 
its author then executed the righteous sentence of the 
nation, or merely practised on its weakness and divi- 
sions. With all the strange indifference, of, rather, as it 
may be better termed, the suspense between anger and 
hope, by |vhich that outrage seemed to have half re- 
ceived the popular sanction, there was yet enough of 
the elements of good in our countrymen to render it 
need^l that still under the show, and by the pretences 
of parliamentary authority, should despotism effect its 
crafty march upon them. But this is anticipating what 
will soon reveal itself, in a polijical lesson of no indif- 
ferent value. It will speedily be manifest whether the 
reign of saints was a more •practicable thing than the 
reign of statesmen, and whether the last was indeed a 
failure, since the first achieved success. It will also be 
made evident under which anomalous authority — the 
parliament or the protectorate — the people of England 


tees of their own body, cither for expedition, or for a more accurate exa- 
sniation of the subjects that came before them. 
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enjoyed most freedom. Let the palm be given to that 
which only has deserved best^ — whep some proof is offered 
that under it the people were better governed ; that by 
its means our England had increased in wealth at home 
and honour abroad ; that vice was trampled under foot; 
that property ^as protected ; that personal and political 
liberty were enjoyed ; and, in one ^(j*d, tliat this author- 
ity, which claims to be remembered with our greatest 
respect, had discountenanced alJ possible revival of ser- 
vile thoughts and royalist vices in the new republic, and 
promoted only the growth of popular intelligence, of 
sobriety, and virtue. 

Be it, then, once %nore remembered, before pro- 
ceeding to these means* of final judgment, that Crom- 
well, by a peculiar combination of circumstances, most 
rare in the history of usurpers, had been able to 
overthrow the government of the commonwealth, not 
in its hour of weakness or decay, but at what seemed 
to be the '^highest point of all its glory.'* The 
Dutch were virtually subdued * ; the Portuguese and 
the Danes had humbled themselves jto England ; and 
with all the other powers of Europe the leaders of the 
commonwealth w.ere at peace. Tliey were in sole pos- 
session of the Spanish trade, and were gradually, though 
slowly, diminishing the burdens of the people. They 
had given safety, at least, to each man's home, and 
commerce was once more lifting up its head through- 
out the country. On the day of their dissolution there 
were upwards of 500,000/. in the public treasury, and 


* So completely were many parties at a loss to Tathoni the first induct, 
ment of Cromwell to assault the parliament at such an hour, that a story 
became very current at the time, that, immediately after Blake’s last vic- 
tory over the Dutch, the great loss of the latter had “ so sensibly affected 
the states of Holland and West Friezid^nd, that they despatched letters to 
the English parliament, to endeavour, after some means, lor putting an 
end to this cruel war. This negotiation had no effect, though it was parti, 
culariy promoted by general Cromwell himself, who was very desirous to 
have a peace concluded. The stales had offered to acknowledge'thc En- 
glish sovereignty of the British seas, and to pay 3(K),000/. to the English 
commonwealth j but, finding this was not likely to succeed, they applied 
themselves (as we are told; more directly to general Cromwell, prouiisuig 
him vast sums if he would venture to deimsc and dissolve the purliament.” 
This is told in a life of the lord protector not at all inimical to Crom- 
well. 
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Ihe value <)f 700^000/. ki the magazines ; their power at 
sea was giving law to the world, and they had refused 
900, 000/. a year for the customs and excise. * Finally, 
they had then resolved to submit their stewardship to 
the judgment of the nation ; to test, by new institu- 
tions, the capacity of the people for republican govern- 
ment ; and to stand Or fall by the result. Bishop War- 
burton, in a few celebrated words, has stated the matter 
asf we may now be well*^ content to leave it. Crom- 
well,” he says, '^seemeth to lie distinguished in the 
most ^eminent manner, with regard to his abilities, from 
all other great and wicked men who have overturned 
the liberties of their country. ' The times in which 
others succeeded in this attempt were such as saw the 
spirit of liberty suppressed and stifled by a general 
luxury and venality ; but Cromwell subdued his country 
when this spirit was at its height, by a successful 
struggle against court oppression ; and while it was 
conducted and supported by a set of the greatest 


* Bioff. Brit. art. Cromwell, ed. Kippis, vol. iv. p. .'>25. The History of 
Mrs. Macauley. 'The author of “ The World’s Mi-^takc in Oliver Cromwell *’ 
^published in IGi'iS) distinctly says, that the prosperity of trade “ appeared 
by the great sums offered them for the custom.s and excise ; !HK),(K)0/. a year 
being refused. The riches of the nation showed itst'lf in the high value 
that laud and all our native commoditie.s bore, which arc? the certain 
marks of opulency. Our honour was made known to all the world by a 
conquering navy, which had brought the proud Hoilunders ^pon their 
knees, to beg peace of us upon our own conditions, keeping all other na- 
tions in awe. And, besides these advantage.s, the public stock was 
500, 0()0/. in ready money ; the value of 700, (XX)/. in stores; and the whole 
army in advance, some four, and none under two months; sp that, though 
there might be a debt of near .5tKX)/. upon the kingdom, he met with above 
twioi the value in lieu of it.” 'This tract was written by Slingsby Bethel, 
and carries considerable auth'irity with it. He was the son of sir Walter 
Bethel, by a sister of the sturdy and celebrated cavalier sir Henry .Slingsby, 
who expiated on the scaffold his love for monarchy. Bethel, who was 
sheriff of London in ]G8(), played a conspicuous part in the agitations of 
the popish jdotand the exclusion bill; and, as a stauncli partisan of Shaftes- 
bury an(| Monmouth, fell under the terrible fash of Dryden. He is the 
Shimei of ” Absalom and Achitophel.” 

** When two or three were gathered to declaim 
Against the monarch »f Jerusalem, 

Shimei was always in the midst of them ; 

And, if they curs’d the king when he was by. 

Would rather c.urse than break good company. 

“ If any leisure time he had from power, 

Because ’t is sin to misemploy an hour,— 

His business was, by writing, to persuade 
That kings were useless, and a clog to trade.” 
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OENIUSES FOB GOVERNMENT THE WORLD EVER SAW 
EMBARKED TOGETHER tk ONE COMMON CAUSE,*' 

It only remains that the names of these statesmen 
should be placed on record beside this mention of their 
deeds. A list of them was published, as they re- 
assembled after the death of Cromwell, and to this, 
which follows, I have added sirch asMeclined tore- 
assurae their seats, or had perished in the interval. It 
may be held, therefore, very lifearly complete ; and egn- 
bracing, as it does, the most eminent of jthe meh who 
assembled on the 3d of November, 16‘40, and all who 
held their seats between the 30th of January, ’l64.9j* 
and the 20tft of Aprilji 16*53, the reader has thus before 
him, recollecting the injmortal memories of Eliot, Pyra, 
and Hampden, and making needful allowance for the 
indifferent or the traitorous among them, the great 
authors of all the legislative triumphs this work has 
recorded, and indeed of all the essential political liberty 
that our country has enjoyed. 

William Lenthall, Speaker. Earl ol* Salisbury. Philip 
Earl of Pembroke. Philip l.»ord Viscotint I/isle. Edward 
Lord Howard of Eserieke. Thomas Lord Halifax. William 
Lord Monson. Oliver St. John, Lord (Jiief Justice. .John 
Wild, Lord f'hief Baron. Lord Commiss. John Lisle. Lord 
Comini||». Bulstrode Whitlocke.^ Oliver Cromwell, Lord 
General. Henry I reton, Lieutenant General. Lieutenant 
General Fleetwood. Lieutenant General Ludlow. Major 
General Skippon. Sir Arthur Haselrig. Sir Henry Vane. 
Sir Thomas Wroth. Sir ITiomas Walsingham. Sir Ij^enry 
Mildmay. Sir Michael Livesey. Sir Robert Goodwin. Sir 
John Trevor. Sir William Brereton. Sir Thomas Wid- 
drington. Sir Richard Lucy. Sir Francis Russell. Sir «Iohn 
Lenthall. Sir William. Armine. Sir William Strickland. 
Sir John Bourehmr. Sir Gilbert Pickering. Sir Peter 
Wentworth. Sir James .Hafrington. Edmund Prideaux, 
Attorney- General. Roger Hill, Serjeant at Law. Erasmus 
Earle, Serjeant at Law. Robert Blake. John Jones; ^ Jam^s 
Challoner. John Moyle. IJioinas Crompton. Christopher 
Martin. Henry Smith. Miles Corbet. Michael Oldsworth. 
Carew Raleigh. Edward Howard. John Gordon. John 
Fielder. John" Fry. Thomas Atkin. John Hutchinson. 
Edmund Hunch. Thomas Pury, sen. Thomas Challoner. 
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William Leman. Edmund Harve^^ Hemy 
jamin Weston. William Hevdilingham. Batj^er. 

George Thomson. Luke Robinson. ^ Gilbert MiIIin^6n.‘ 
Augustine Garland. Henry Nevile. Robe#l Andf’ew^ ’^omas 
Lister. Peter Brook. John Trenchard. Nadidniel RSeb* . 
Nicholas Gould. Algernon Sydney. John Lj^wry. Wilti^ 
Say. JohnSelden. Edward Nevile. JohnWastfe^ Henry Dar- 
ley. Francis Lafftiels. William Purefoy. Nicholas Letchmere. 
Thomas Allen. John Bonner. Francis Rotyse. Wiliam Cawleji, 
John Nut. Richard Ingold^by., Cornelius Hollaripl. ^^ Edmund 
Wilde. John Corbet. James Ash. John Goodwin/ Hiehard 
Sawley. Herbert Morley. James Nelthorp. Robert Brewster, 
/lohn Dixwell. Thomas Harrison. John Downs. ' dohn 
Anlab'y. Simon Mcyne. Thomas Scot. George kleetwOod. 
Hiomas Pury, jun. William Eyre. Thomas* Boone.-, Ed- 
mund West. Robert Reynolds. William White. Richard 
Darley. John Carew. Augustin* Skinner. .John Dove. 
Thomas Birch. Nicholas Love. Philip Smith.\ Yalentine 
W’^auton. Alexander Popham. Robert Cecilk Isaac? Pen- 
nington.- John Fag. \Villiam Hay. Nathaniel Hallowes. 
Thomas Waytc. Henry Arthington. Walter Strickland. 
John Pyne. Thomas Mackworth. Gervas Pigot. Francis 
Thorp. Robert Bennct. Robert Nicliolas. Richard Norton. 
John Stevens. Peter Temple. James Teini)le. .John Weaver. 
Thomas Wogan. Brampton Gurdon. Robert Wallop. Wil- 
liam Sydenham. John Bingham. Philip Jones. John 
Palmer. William Elli.s. 


Cromwell had been some clays engaged in the esta- 
blishment of the council of state, before he described it 
to the nation in his declaration of the 30th of April.* 
It was not an easy matter to establish ; for all his 
officers thought themselves entitled to have an opinion 
concerning it ; and it was his policy, for the present, to 
seem to give them their way. The discussions that en- 
sued were, accordingly, highly characteristic. 

Lambert, and a few of *the more worldly of these 
gentlemen, proposed that it should consist of ten mcm- 
Bers ; Harrison, and a section of his party, were foi^ 

* See anfc, p. 77. A curious letter, of a few days later date, shows the 
suspicions already benun to be entertained as to his purposes. “ This de. 
claration.” says the writer, “ is in his own name, and signed by himself, 
Oliver Cromwell, shewes what hencij'orwardhe aimeaatV* — Thurloe'i 

State raperst vol. i. p. 240. 
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le'Vehty/^r " the modd of the JewiiM^ 
sahhedirin i^Wey^ ‘of the saints, were fo^ 

tldr1;^% hi ^taliod^f Christ and his twelve apostles." 
.Tj^ last Idhieme, embracing at once ihe scriptural and 
convenient, favoured for this and other peculiar rea- 
sons by Cronlliir^H, and ultimately adopted^. On the 29 th 
of April ihey^had taken their seats* ijpr the first time, as 
r^ers df tomifionwealth. With Cromwell were as- 
sociate eight officers of high rank • and four civilians.4* 
T#B*l^st would thus seem to have been thrown in as a con- 
t^tofent screen alone ; for this council of state, so cqpsti- 
tdt^’was to ^11 intents and purposes a military council. 

1[t^wili scarcely .be believed, notwithstanding, that 
a desperate attempt was made to Secure, in the po- 
sition of ofie of the civilians, the name and authority 
pf sir*Henry Wane. Idle effort! but not less zealously 
made; for none knew better than Cromwell that 
any damage to such a character must be self-inflicted, 
and none more certain than he that such co-oper- 
ation, by any argument secured, would altogether avert 
the possibility of a popular outbreak, before his plans 
were ripe. No argument was therefore forgotten, 
no inducement omitted, to achieve the services of the 
^‘juggling” Vane. But the manner of their reception 
became his character. As he had treated the insult, he 
treated the mean submission. From his house in Lin- 
colnshire, to which he had at once retired after the 20th 
of April, he wrote a brief answer to the applica^on 
from the council, that ^‘though the reign of saints was 
now no doubt begun, he was willing, for his part, to 
defer his share in it till he should go to heaven.""^ 
Heartily Cromwell wished him there — who can doubt ! 

« These were Lambert, Harrison, Desborongh, Thomlinson, Bennet, 
^denham, Stapely, and another whose name 1 cannot precisely ascertain, 
ill the confusion of the additions subsequently made, and of Ihe^ second ' 
council of state so soon a^erwards appointed. I fake him, bow'ever, to 
have been Colonel Philip Jones. 

f These were, Strickland,' late ambassador to the United Provinces ; sir 
Gilbert Pickering, John Carew, and Samuel Moyer. A new president was 
weekly chosen ; Lambert being the first, Pickering the second, and. Harri- 
son the third. 

t See am intercepted letter of Mr. T. Robinson to Mr. Stoneham, at the 
Hague, in Tburloe s State Papers, vol. i. p. 965. 

VOIi. VII. K 
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Decidedly warlike, however^as the new council of state 
was in it's construction; the md council of officers held, 
not the less, to their existence as a ^uasi-authoritative 
body, of which the lord general, Cromwell himself, was 
the natural and most authoritative mouthpiece. Under 
no lack of governors, therefore, did lEngland labour 
after the dispersiop of her statesmen. A fortnight had 
not elapsed after that ^e vent before acts of the' highest 
authority were seen to emanate, with equal force and 
potency, from three several executive powers. English- 
men, were now called on to obey the council of state, 
now to submit to the council of officeri? ; in one day 
they were to receive, with deference, the law of the lord- 
general Cromwell, speaking on ‘behalf of the officers, and 
in the next, they were to welcome the orders of the lord- 
president Cromwell, as the mouthpiece of the state.* 
Such, however, were the trifling peculiarities that 
might well precede a reign of saints, and men waited in 
hope accordingly. Scarcely a day passed that did not 
bring to the council its humble and thankful congra- 
tulation from sotne that fear the Lord,*’ in anticipation 
of the great things they were to do, and not seldom a 
mission or address of the following fashion reached the 
devout hands of the lord-general, or the lord- president, 
Oliver Cromwell. After so many tliroes and pangs 
— severe contests between the powers of the world and 
the interest of Christ — we conceive the great and long^ 
desired reformation is near the birth. We bless the 
God of Heaven who hath called you forth, and ledd 

♦ See W'hitelocke, p. 533. Among other acts clone, judges were dis- 
placed, appc/mted, superseded ; new treasury. and admiralty commiselouers 
were named ; even the monthly assessment (so clamoured against in the 
time of the statesmen n of ISO.OUO/. was renewed for an additional half- 
year i and all these various |)ower%^6$umcd by authorities as various. (See 
Leicester’s Journal, p. 142. Merc. Pol, No. 157.) The chief civil offices 
had in the main gone forward without intermission, ip obedience to the 
order contained in the declaration of officers. (See ante, p. 74.) It is amus- 
ing to mark Whitelocke’s manner of shuffling over, in hie Memorials, the 
fact of his first adhesion to this anomalous anid most unlawyerlike state of 
things. Alluding to the appearance of this declaration, and of the more 
particular passage to which I have referred, he says, “ The commissioners 
d^d not proceed in the business of the great seal till after this declaration j 
and then, comidering that they had ttuHr authority from the parliament, 
they did proceed." This “parliament” must have been the parliament 
fetnotely and mysteriously alluded to in the declaration, as likely, probable, 
possible, to be summoned 1 
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you on, not only in the ]i%h places of the field, making 
you a terror to the enemy, but also (among those 
mighty ones whoiS God hath left) to the dissolving of 
the late parliament. O my lord, what are you that 
you should be %the instrument to translate the nation 
from oppression to libertie, from the hartds of corrupt 
persons to the saints ? And who •are we that we 
should live to see these days which our fathers longed 
to see, and reap the harvest of their hopes ? To be 
lowe in our owne eyes, when God lifteth us, is a true 
testimonie of humility and uprightnesse. No actioh of 
service or honour ever^ swelled the hosom of Christ ; 
him, we believe, you make your patterne. Let the 
high praises of God be in our mouths, and the genera- 
tions to come tell of his wonders. Let the improve- 
ment of this opportunity be your care and our prayer, 
that you may follow the Lambe whithersoever he goeth, 
and we attend you wftli our persons, petitions, purses, 
lives, and all that is dear to us/' * 

The royalists had a somewhat different mode of 
regarding the recent occurrences — mdre sensible as a 
matter of reasoning, but still mistaken in point of fact, 
or rather in point of time. They wrote exultingly to 
every quarter of the continent that their great enemies 
were gone, that the regicide parliament was no more, 
that a notable crisis " was at hand ; they revelled 
in the thought of the noble confusion " Cromwell 
had madef; they said that their cause, low as it w*, 
should spring back higher than ever ; in plain ,and pro- 
phetic terms, they told the personal friends of Stuart 
that he should have his throne again ; and all these 
things they mixed as freely as their draughts, in ribald 
songs at their royalist taverns.* 

“ Some think that Cromwell with Charles Is agreed, ^ 

And say ’twere gaod policy if it were so, 

Lest the Hollander, French, the Dane, and the Swede, 

Do bring him again whether he will or no. 

* Ellis’* Letters, second scri^, vol. iii. p. 368. 
t Evelyn, vol, ii. p.215. Letter of Sir ^ward Hyde. 

K 2 
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“ And now I would gladly conclude my song 

^ With a prayer, as ballads are wont to do ; 

But yet I’ll forbear, for I think ere \ be long, 

' We ipay have a king and a parliament too.” * 

The only man in the midst of these^ strange doings 
who already * knew ^their result as thoroughly as he 
coolly and deterniinedly contemplated it, was Crom- 
well himself. It is ^ singular proof of the com- 
plete self-possession with which he had long been 
quietly providing for the movement he had resolved 
sooner or later to make, that he sent confidentially 
to the great rival of Mazarin in the* very instant 
of the brief triumph which preceded the fall of that 
statesman, to bespeak his interest and friendship. I 
find the following note in the Memoirs of the Cardinal 
de Retz. He had been on some certain night to nego- 
ciate a money loan for Charles Stuart, who was then 
in Paris, and thus relates the evening’s adventures. 

Jt is remarkable that the same night, as I was going 
home, I met one Tilney, an Englishman, whom I had 
formerly knownc at Rome, who told me that Vere, a 
great parliamentarian and a favourite of Cromwell, was 
arrived at Paris, and had orders to see me. I was a 
little perplexed ; however, I thought it would be im- 
proper to refuse him an interview. He gave me a 
letter from Cromwell, in the nature of credentials, im- 
porting that the sentiments I had discovered in the 
defence of public liberty, added to my reputation, and 
had induced him to enter into the strictest friendship 
witli me. It was a most civil complaisant letter, and 
I answered it with a greal deal of respect ; but in such 
a manner as became a true Catholic and an honest 
Frenchman.” 

But yet, as surely as his designs were held, did this 
extraordinary man contrive, amoj^g his own partisans, 
to throw every kind of doubt and uncertainty over 
them. A memorable instance at this period is related by 

* £llis*s Letters. Abundant proofs of this* state of royalist feeling and 
anticipation may be seen in the Papers of Evelyn and Thurloe. 
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Edmund Ludlow. Among the deluded agents in the 
dispersion tof the parliament, migor Sal way has. been 
mentioned. He appears to have been too self-willea 
for introduction among the new council, andlyet too in- 
fluential with some sections of the army to be passed 
over without ascertain show of deference and concili. 
ation. To him, therefore, Crom^e^ had sent shortly 
after the fall of the commonwealth, and SalwSy, with 
his friend Mr. John Carew,” a\ once obeyed the invit- 
ation. Then Cromwell, according to the report of 
Ludlow, complained to them of the great weight of 
affairs that b^ this means was fallen upon him ; affirm- 
ing*, that the thoughts df the consequence thereof made 
him to tremble ; and therefore desired them to free him 
from the temptations that might be laid before him, 
and to that end to go immediately to the chief justice 
St. John, and Mr. Selden, and some others, and endea- 
vour to persuade them to draw up some instrument of 
government, that might put the power out of his hands."" 
To this major Sal way at once answered, with dignity 
and spirit, j^t at the same time no recorded distrust 
of Cromwell, — The way, sir, to free you from this 
temptation, is for you not to took upon yourself to he 
under it, but to rest persuaded that the power of this 
ndtion is in the good people of England^ as formerly it 
was."’ Good advice, but by no means so acceptable in ^he 
quarter addressed, as the pretences which had scattered 
the statesmen might have led poor Salway to suppose ! 
Yet it was advice which Cromwell no doubt received 
with all gracious profession, since it confirmed in one 
convenient sense, if not in the speaker’s own, a deter- 
mination which already existed in the lord-general’s 
mind, and by a well-devisqd realisation of which he 
hoped to settle the popular representative,"" and the 
reign of saints,” together, in a prescription that should 
serve for both. SalVay, there is little reason to doubt, 
was sent away perfectly contented. 

Meanwhile every thing was working in public as 
Cromwell could have best desired. The frame of affairs 
K 3 
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seemed to be breaking asunder. Each day brought 
fresh^ rumours to agitate and confuse the pt^c ; each 
day was the birth of a new project that was to glorify 
and exalt, of some design that was sure to betray, 
the people. Now one excited group met another, and 
exchanged beliefs that Cromwell had offcfred to recall the 
royal family dh condition that Charles should marry one 
of his daughters ; then might be seen, next day, a knot 
0/ disturbed and threatAiing men, who were telling each 
other that Cromwell intended himself to ascend the 
throne, and that the insignia for his coronation were 
actually prepared; finally, aloof from all these, excited 
enthusiasts gathered together in^various quarters of the 
city, to predict a speedy adveivt for those halcyon days 
which would at last fulfil God’s promises to man. In 
one street signatures were solicited to a petition for the 
re-establishment of the ancient constitution ; in another 
for a pure republic, with the government of suecessive 
parliaments ; in a third fox welcome to that Lambe of 
the Lord,” which had exhibited itself in the new mili- 
tary councils. All this was to have been expected in the 
state of society and of parties already described. Some 
addresses declared the conviction of their subscribers 
that the late dissolution was a crime, some that it was a 
blessing; some were for having the statesmen back, 
soipe were rather impatient, and not very implicit, about 
the assembling of the saints. From the country, too, 
various rumours arrived in quick and startling succes- 


* I take the following from a curious letter in Thurloe (vol. i. p. 254.), 
dated at the close of May, 1653': such extracts might be given in abun. 
dance: — I expected some news in the letters, concerning the king of 
Scots, which was strongly reported here a fortnight hr three weeks ago to 
be gon for Holland ; and now the fresh reports are,'that it’s lowly spoken in 
the court, that he is to marry one of Cromwell’s daughters^ so to be brought 
again to his three lost crowncs. '{'his is also muttered here, but not be- 
lieved, Cromwell professing kimseC a constant enemy to monarchSf and that 
the height of his ambition is to he a vassall of the commonwealth^ althai’ it 
thought by many he is at his wiit’s end^ not content with what he hath goU, 
nor kmtving how to get absolute hold of the steptre, or to content all, the 
soldiers being much divided by their several interests. It is sayd again, he 
hath sent for all the soldiers to come up; and what will be done when they 
come (if indeed they do come), I cannot divine. Our citty is earnest either 
to have the old parliament brought to sit again, or to have a new one. 
Cromwell will ne\ er ycald to the first, but rather punish the motioners j 
what he wiU do to the second, time must show.'* 
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sion. Here there was gathering of hands " for the 
fallen commonwealth, there for the rising king* — and 
only one thing reigned alike everywhere, ^ the spirit 

OF CONFUSION. 

And thus a^se the instrument of CromwelVs vast 
design ! Sure,’* wrote Hyde from Pari^ a few weeks 
later, sure the confusion is very nigh in England, and 
you must declare for Cromw^l, that his single in- 
fluence may compose these distractions, which the mu>- 
titude cannot do.** It is good to make our giants first, 
since it is certain that we kill them then more easily. 

The time had certainly arrived, if not for that of a de- 
ciaration in behalf of Cromwell, at least for his own trial 
of the last grand cheat he had been so long preparing. 
It was observed for some weeks, that he had never 
seemed to wear such gracious aspects of humility and 
godliness as at this peculiar time his prayers had 
peculiar relish in them, and a most extraordinary fer- 
vour ; his preachings -were also very frequent in the 
council ; and it was the report of men more imme- 
diately About his person in confidential jrelations, that he 
had certainly of late received absolute communications 
from the Holy Spirit.f 

* I refrain from overlaying the text with details on these matters, which 
might be multiplied to an interminable extent. I give dnother curious 
letter, however, which bears u|)on the subject generally, and sufficiently 
illustrates the view I have given of the state of swnety : it is to be found in 
Thurloe, vol. i. p. 249, 250.: — ** We talk merrily of a petition coming out 
of Surrey for ntakin^ their general king. 'I'he foolish, senseless, stupid, 
citizens were so sottish as to petition their lord-general to kave^ at least 
•some who were thonght good men of the parliament to sit again ; bu^he 
gave them an answer no ways to their desire. He intends to be king in 
effect^ though loth to take upon him the title. The apparition of the city’s 
petition was seen a fortnight ago in several places of this town ; but it soon 
vanished in the thoughts of wise men. The council often are at a nonplus, 
for they know not what to do ; thep have added three more to their num- 
ber. The general’s picture was set up at the Exchange, with vcr8<?8 under 
it, tending much to his honour : it was brought to him by the lord mayor, 
who, it is thovigkt, was the contriver tf the setting of it up. Whitlock 
declareth that the parliament is not dissolved, anti there is a gathering 
hands to that purpose. On the other side there is a gathering of hands for 
a king. This is both in tow'n and country. Essex and OucKinghatiishire 
are sending a petition for a king, Thus things stand in a great confusion. 
As things stand now, we know not what to think or say. The time was, 
when the challenging of five members was cried out upon for an unheard 
of breach of privilege of parliament ; but afterwards the impeaching of 
eleven members was a greater, and made a mighty noise amongst the 
Presbyterians. What think you now of turning them all out of doors? *' 

f The assertion is thought worthy of grAve contradiction by one of 
K 4 
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The secret of these spiritual throes and heavings 
made its appearance in due course. It had been im- 
mediately preceded by eight days’ close consultation 
between Cromwell and his military divan — a cir- 
cumstance duly noted with all kinds of lofty and 
indistinct surmise^ by the Whitehall newspapers* — 

CromwelPs common-sense partisans : M. de Bordeaux, for example, the 
French resident in England, a^d for many reasons well affcc.ted to Crom- 
T«^ell, thus writes to Monsieur de Brienne, the French secretary of stitte 
“ Les bruits, qu’on fait courir du g^feral ^Cromwell] ne sont pas vrais j il 
affbctc bien une grande piete, mats par une particuli^re cominunication 
avec je St. Esprit ; et n’est par si foible, que de se laisser prendre 'par des 
flateries. Je scats que I’amb. de Portugal lui en aiantfait sur ce change- 
ment, il cn fait raillerie. ” An extract from a royalist i>".mphlet of the day 
will show, however, the peculiar interests chat now subsisted between 
Frenchman and Cromwell. Alluding to the addresses which were got up 
after the fall of the parliament ** to strengthen the hands of this dictator in 
carrying on the work of Sion,” it thus proceeds: — “ He was also coinpli- 
merited by the French ambassador Bordeaux, who had made applications 
to the parliament, but was doubtful of effecting his errand with those 
highest and mightiest states who were grown formidable not only to the 
Dutch, but to his master i who willingly courted them to prevent their 
closing with his rebels of Bourdeaux : only Oliver, as we have seen, valued 
them no more than scoundrels or rake-shames, nor would give ear to any 
more enemies of monarchy** , A vice in the foreign policy of the protec. 
torate is here glanced at. 

* It is needless to observe that the breathless interest with which intelli. 
gence of each new incident or circumstance of the war was looked for, had 
greatly tended to the mcrease of, newspapers, both in numbers and influ- 
ence. About twelve were now regularly published, all of them weekly 
newspapers, besides those occasional assaults on the popular party, which 
came out in the shape of royalist journals. On Monday, apjieared the Per- 
fect Diurnal, and 'the Moderate Intelligencer ; on Tuesday^ Several Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, a ])ublication of authority ; the Weekly Intelli. 
gencer, and the FaithfUl Post ; on Wednesday, Merciirius Democritus, an4 
thb Perfect Account; on Thursday, Several Proceedings in State Aflkirs, 
a publication of some authority, and Mercurius Politicus, a sort of state 
gazette ; and on Friday, the Moderate Publisher, the Faithful Post, by a 
different publisher from that of Tuesday, and the Faithful Scout. There 
was no newspaper on Saturday, probably because that would have been 
cohMiderdd as too nearly trenching on the Lord’s Day. Among the various 
writers whose names have come down to us, that of Marebamont Need, 
ham, the editor of the Mercurius Politicus, best deserves mention. He 
had written against the liberal cause in the commencement of the war, 
yet the statesmen not only pardoned him this, but extended to his un- 
doubted talents the patronage they loved to bestow universally on litera. 
ture and learned men. Eventually he ** was induced to become an advo- 
cate for them and liberty.” He was a writer worth gaining. This is his 
character by Anthony k Wood : — ** His Mercurius Politicus, v/hich came 
out by authority, and flew every week into all parts of the nation for more 
than ten years, had very great influence upon numbers of inconsiderable 
persons, such as have a strong presumption that all must needs be true that 
is in print He was the Golian of the Philistians, the great champion of 
the late usurper, whose pen, in comparison of others, was like a weaver’s 
beapi . And certainly he that will or can peruse those his intelligences called 
Merc. Politic!, will judge that, had the devil himself (the fother of all lies) 
been in this Gollah’s office, he could not have exce^ed him j as having 
with profound malice calumniated bis sovereign, with scurrility abused the 
nobility, with impudtffice blasphemed the church and members thereof, and 
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and for the result of which all parties in the metropolis 
appear to have waited with an extreme intensity of 
interest. It was early in June when its disclosure 
appeared^ and it announced a parliament. A pailia- 
ment ! — that name which a short month past was said 
to have becomJ hateful to the English people^ was now 
confessed to he the one feasible m^c^^ of inducing satis- 
faction and content. A parliament of statesmen I — 
song^e hearts, it might be, lea^t high again with the 
generous hope, which in generous natures survives dis- 
trust and fear, and saw the men of the army powerless, 
and the commonwealth restored. A parliament of 
saints / — at that tapt announcement, enthusiasts, 
who walked the city with their faces too much fixed on 
heaven to see ordinary wants or human fears, beheld 
the prayed for movements • in the clouds that were to 


with industry poisoned the people with dai^erous principles.** The reader 
will know how to translate this into an admission of Needham’s great talents^ 
and his power of making them available. He may still wish to Judge for 
himself, however, as to the quality of the newspaper-writing in that age, 
and I therefore subjoin a passage from the lOSth number of ** Mercuriua 
Politicus,’* on what are called ** Reasons of State : ” — ** The regulation 
of affairs by reason of state, not the strict rule of nonesW, has been an epi- 
demical one. But for fear I be mistaken,** continues he, ** you are to under, 
stand, that by reason of state here we do not condemn the equitable result 
of prudence and right reason — for upon determinations of this nature de- 
pends the safety of §11 states and princes — but that reason of state which 
flows from a corrupt principle to an- indirect end ; that, reason of state 
which is the ^tate8man’s reason, or rather his will and lust, when he admits 
ambition to be a reason— preferment, fiower, profit, revenge, and opportu- 
nity, to be reasons sufficient to put him upon any design or action that may 
tend to present advantage ; though contrary to the law of God, or the law 
of common honesty, and of nations. Reason of state is the most sovereign 
command, and the most important counsellor. Reason of state is tl^f card 
and cbmtiass of the ship. Reason of state is many times the religion of a 
state i the law, the life of a state. That which answers all objections and 
quarrels about mal-government. That which wages war, imposes taxes, 
cuts oft offenders, pardons offenders, sends and treats ambassadors. It can 
say and unsay ; do and undo; balk the common road, make high-ways to 
become by-ways, and the farthest about to become the nearest cut. If a 
difficult knot come, to be untied, which neither the divine by scripture, 
nor lawyer by case or precedent canaintie, then reason of state, or an hun- 
dred ways more which idiots know not, dissolve it. This is that great 
empress which the Italiansi^call Raggione di Stato ; it can rant as a soldier, 
compliment as a monsieur, trick it as a juggler, strut it as a statesman, 
and is as changeable as the moon in the variety of her appearances.” This 
is admirable satire, expressed with admirable correctness and ease. 
I should not omit to add that one of the ablest workt^ produced by Need- 
ham, was written at the request of the parliamentary leaders, and thus 
^titled : — The Case of the Commonwealth of England stated, with a 
.Discourse of the Excellencie of a Free State above a Kingly Ggyemment* 
1 shall have an opportunity of returning to this work. 
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sweep away tor ever iniquity aqd sorrow ; nut were, 
alas I struck blind to didvements reviving on the earth, 
which, in a few brief years, would sweep themsq^ves 
aw:ay with a most triumphant scorn. 

A parliament of saints it was indeed to be ! The 
ignorant and enthusiast still believed — the poor were 
obliged to hope, siqce*it was something still to cling to 
— the statesmen grieved or smiled — the indifferent 
calculated chances — while the irreverent exultation of 
the royalists scattered questions along the streets, to ask 
if the image of him who rode into Jerusalem upon an 
ass’s foal, were any more than a type of J:he new de- 
liverer, who was about to ride into his throne upon the 
backs of a hundred and twenty asses, selected out of 
several counties for the especial purpose.* 

But were the people to return these saints ? Were 
the asses to be of popular selection ? The pretences 
urged against the statesmen would surely at least be 
permitted to survive so far. It would be hardly credi- 
ble, that within a month of the violent destruction of a 
parliament on the plea that it had refused to place faith 
in the people. Its destroyers should take on themselves to 
call another parliament together without even the sem- 
blance of a popular appeal. And yet this was what 
was now done, as any other thing equally monstrous 
might have been done in that condition of affairs. 
Wlien men have been induced, no matter by what dis- 
union or distraction, to countenance one great false. 
hoo(f — they have then surrendered the privileges with 
the protection of truth. A lie can only generate a lie, 
and he who has acknowledged the parent, dares not 
deny or reject the offspring. The first result of the 
pernicious fraud which perverts the intellect, is the ha- 
bitual indifference or insincerity which debases and 
corrupts the heart. 

The new parliament was to be summoned on princi- 
ples unheard of in all time before. The qualification of 

• Lord Somers’ Tracts by Scott, vol. vii. p. 97. Placards containing such 
sneers as these were dropped in varums places throughout the city. 
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its members was to J)^ sanctity of principles, and holi- 
ness of life, <and their election was to proceed, heaven- 
directed, from the dioice of the council of officers. 
With this view, ministers in various pa|ts of the 
country, on whom the council could rely, had been 
directed to take the sense of the ^^^congregational 
churches ” in their several counties, ^nd to send up to 
the lord general and his officers returns, containing the 
names of persons, able, loveing truth, fearing God, and 
hateing covetousnesse,*’ whom they judged qualified 
to manage a trust in the ensueing government.*^ Out 
of these, wi^li the assistance of various names selected 
for their own more Immediate ends, the council of 
officers, in the presence^of the lord general t> now pro- 

* I subjoin from Thurloc a specimen of one of these congregational do. 
cuments. “ Letter from the people of Bedfordshire to the lord general 
Cromwell, iind the councell of the army. May it please your lordship and 
the rest of the councell of the army, We (we trust), the servants of Jesus 
Christ, inhabitants in the county of Bedford, haveinge ftresh upon our 
hearts the sad oppressions we have (a longe while) groan’d under irom the 
late parlyaraent, and now eyeing and owning (through grace) the good 
hand of God in this great turne of providence, being persuaded it is from 
the Lord that you should be instruments in his hand at such a time as this, 
for the electing of such persons whoe may go in and out before his people 
in righteuusnesse, and governe 'these nations in Judgment, wc havcing 
sought the Lord for you, and hopeing that God wifi still ^oe greate things 
by you, understanding that it is in your hearts (through the Lord’s assist, 
ance) to establish an authority, consisting of men able, loveing truth, fear- 
ing God, and hateing covetousness ; and wc haveing had some experience 
of men with us, we have judged it our duty to God, to you, and to the rest 
of his people, humbly to present two men, viz. Nathaniell Taylor and John 
Croke, now justices of peace in our county, whom we judge in the Lord 
qualified to manage a trust in the ensueing government. All which we 
humbly referre to your serious considerations, and subscribe our names, 
this ISth day of May, 1653.” A memorandum of the “ Dutch deputies 
in England,” dated lath of August, 1653; states that the new council, ** by 
the direction and the name of the lord general Cromwell, against thetl^h of 
July, 1653, have summoned a new representation of 120 English, five 
Scotch, and five Irish commissioners, out of the respective coutities and 
a few towns ; who, upon the letter of the said general, after a foregoing com- 
munication with the ministers of the independent party, vHiich are spread 
through all England under the name of the gathered churches, and do keep 
a mutual correspondence, were chosen, and have appeared here.” It is 
worthy of remark, at the same time, that the lord general and his council 
exercised their own right of choice at all times when it happened to difTer 
from their congregational advisers ; and that, for example, though Nath- 
aniell Taylor in the above recommendation was “ called,” John Croke was 
not. “ Edward Cater” was summoned in his stead. 

f It is a singular circumstance, that what was called the council of state, 
took no authoritative share in this proceeding ; and, accordingly, no notice 
of the subject is to lie found in their order book : it was solely the work of 
Cromwell and his officers. A characteristic circumstance should also be 
no^. Major Salway, though not a member of the military council, was 
present at these meetings, invited there by Cromwell, who thus, by an 
extripic appearance of confidence and fkvour, disarmed the suspicions of 
a gentleman equally credulous and troublesome. 
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ceeded to select a convention of 139 representatives, 
divided thus for England 122 ; for Wales six ; six 
for Ireland ; and five for Scotland. And to all these, 
summonses were at once sent out. 

The form of the summons was as extraordinary as 
its origin. It was issued in the sole name of Oliver 
Cromwell, as though^in these two words already lodged 
the sovereign authority of England ; and it Tan thus : 

For as much as, upon the dissolution of the 
late parliament, it became necessary that the peace, 
safety, and government of this commonwealth should 
be provided for ; and in order thereunto, divers persons 
fearing God, and of approved fidelity and honesty, are 
hy myself y with the advice of* my council of officers, 
nominated, to whom the charge of trust of so weighty 
affairs is to be committed : and having good assurance 
of your love to, and courage for, God and the interest 
of this cause, and of the good people of this common- 
wealth ; — I, Oliver Cromwell, captain-general and 
commander in chief of all the armies and forces raised, 
and to be raised, ^within this commonwealth, do hereby 

summon and require you r esquire (being one of the 

persons nominated) personally to be and appear at the 
council chamber at Whitehall, within the city of West- 
minster, upon the 4tb day of July next ensuing the 
date hereof ; then and there to take upon you the said 
trust, unto which you are hereby called, and appointed 

to serve as a member for the county (or city) of 

Ana hereof you are not to fail. Given under my hand 
and seal, the 6’th day of June, l653. Oliver Crom- 
well.'' * 

Nor did any fail, excepting two. Two men only 
refused to answer to' the summons. The rest, in won- 
der or enthusiasm, obeyed. It is indeed recorded of 
the majority, that they took the very extraordinary 
manner of their election as a sufficient proof that the 
cal! was from heaven ! t This was natural enough ; 

• Lord Somers’s Tracts, voL vi. p. 247. 

t The author of ** An Exact Keiation of the Proceedings and Transac- 
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since men who have been fed with prodigies once, will 
feed themselves with prodigies still ; nor is a falsehood 
itself more self-productive than a miracle. And thus 
did every thing work to the usurper’s wish. Temporal 
and spiritual j)ride went hand in hand to the work, 
trusting each to the blindness of the o|her^ and both 
resolved to get what they could, of ,their respective yet 
most opposite desires, out of t^e mysterious knacky’’ 
as one of the toyalist papers not inaptly called it, ‘‘ of 
a new unheard of legislative authority, who, by the 
name of men of integrity and fidelity to the cayse of 
God, were by a bare summons from Oliver called to the 
settlement of the stale — that was, to be stirrups or 
footsteps to the throne whereon Cromwell should tread.*’* 
Faithful to the day appointed in the summons, these 
wonderfully-selected, able, truth-loving, God-fearing, 
covetousnesse-hating, and Cromwell-obeying men, pre- 
sented themselves on the 4th of July, ]f)53, at the 
council chamber in Whitehall. A more extraordinary 
assemblage had assuredly never been seen within the 
walls of any place of power. Mean^ men were among 
them, and for this they have been flung aside in the 
mass as a set of ignorant mechanics and adventurers, 
low-born, low-bred, illiterate, and vile ; — indifferent 
and reckless men were among them, and for this they 
have been scorned and branded by history as hypocrites 

tions of the late Parliament, their beginning and ending; by a Member” 
(printed in the year l(j54,aiKl to be found in Somers's Tracts, voLvi. ^ 266), 
tells us “ It is very observable, that of ail that were chosen and sum. 
moned to appear for the end aforesaid, being 140 persons^ there were but 
two that refused the call and work, so unanimous a concurrence was there 
found as to the service; though they knew well their call was not accord- 
ing to ancient formality and the way of the nation. There seemed to be 
two reasons wherein there was satisfaction ; first, that divine providence 
had cast it on them, without their seeking in the least ; secondly, the neces- 
sity, as the case of the commonwealth stood, of having some to act and 
carry on affairs, in way of government, till there might be an attainer to a 
bettp-way of setUemmt, by the choice of the good people of, this nation, 
which teas not to be denied to be their Just and dearly purchased liberty." 
The last passage proves that a certain set of men in this parliament had 
been able to combine a conscientious sense and care of public liberty with 
even the rapt and excited frenzies of religious enthusiasm. 

• It will be worth quoting another royalist comment pf the time on the pre 
sent proceedings, more especially as it' contains a curious illustration of the 
origin of the slanders against the quality and condition of the men who com- 
posed this convention. ” As for news here, we have none but good, for the 
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and madmen.* Yet were they none of these. De- 
scribe them^ as such an assemblage claims to be described/ 


lord general goes on like himself, a conqueror and a king, as'it is hoped he will 
shortly be ; for there is a privy seal made, a sword with three crowns upon 
it, to borrow monies with it. And it is told me by dome that 1 know in 
Whitehall, that thqre is brought in there a royal crown and a sceptre ; and 
I wish him as much joy with*^it as }rou do, or can do. His excellence and 
his privy council, which tonsist of as many Christ and his apostles, all 
godly men, have made ^wo acta lately, equal to the former acts of parlia<* 
ment : the one for the continual.ce of our monthly tait ; the other for the 
convening of a new representative at Whitehall, on purj^se^ as is 
peetedt to crown his excellency. They are elected out of all counties, but 
not by the counties of England, but by the special appointment of him and 
his cou^ncil ; and his warrant to them runs thus : — I and my council do 
will anh command' you to appear at Whitehall, 8ic. ; and I assure you we 
shall have a blessed government, for though all the elects*! are mean men, 
yet they are godly men, and the most of thc)n gifted men, tit to govern ■ 
both in church and government. By the next I shall give you their 
names. In the mean time take the natnA of some good and gracious, 
elected for Westminster and London’; Mr. Squibb sometimes clerk to sir 
Edward Powcl ; another ^ a leather »-seUery over Ram Alley ^ in Fleet Street^ 
a very ram^ a man well known to your bedfellow ; another ^ a scrivmer in 
St. Thomas Apostle's, a pure apostle, Mr. Cotbnrnc by name ; another, an 
aqua vitee man, near Aldgfltc, to furnish the state with a dram out qf the 
bottle to comfort their hearts." The “ leather.seller ” referred to here was 
the notorious Barbone, and it is singular that there is no such attempt to 
play the same trick with his name on the part of this scurrilous royalist, as 
our grave historians have since played. 

• “ Much the major part of them,” Lord Clarendon tells us, “consisted 
of inferior persons of no quality or name, artificers of the meanest trades, 
known only by their gifts in praying and preaching, which)[wBS now prac- 
tised by all degrees of men, but scholars, throughout the kingdom. In 
which number, that there may be a better judgment made of the rest, 
it will not be amiss to name one, from whom that parliament itself was 
afterwards denominated, who was Praisc*God (that was his Christian 
name) Barebone, a leather-seller in Fleet Street ; from whom, he being an 
eminent speaker in it, it was afterwards called Praise- God Barebone’s parlia- 
ment. In a word, they were a pack of weak, senseless fellows, fit only to bring 
the name and reputation of parliaments lower than it was yet.” Ano- 
ther contemporary styles them, “ A set of men for the most part of 
such mean and ignoble extraction, that so far were they from Ijeing taken 
notice of by their shires, each of whom (but two or three) represented, 
that tley were scarce known in the very towns wherein they were born, 
or afterwards inhabited, tUI the excise, then committees for sequestration, 
and the war in the respective counties, made them infamously known. 
The rest were of Cromwell’s partisans in the parliament and high Court of 
Justice.” — Whitlocke remarks, however, “That many of this assembly 
being i;>erson8 of fortune and knowledge, it was much wondered by some that 
they would at this summons, and from such hands, take upon them the 
supreme authority of this nation, considering how little authority Crom- 
well and his ofticers had to give it, or these gentlemen to take it.” It may 
be worth subjoining, also, the character of the members of this convention 
from Ludlow, who tells us, “That many of the members of this assembly 
had manifested a good afibetioh to the public cause ; but some there among 
them who were brought in as spies and trepanners ; and though they had 
been always of the contrary party, made the highest pretensions to honesty, 
and the service of the nation. This assembly, therefore, being composed, 
for the most part, of honest and well-meaning persons (who having good 
intentions, were lefs ready to suspect the evil designs of others), thought 
themselves in full possession of the power and authority of the nation, 
and therefore proceeded to the making of laws relating to the public.” 
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by the general chiiracteristics of the great majority of 
its members^ — and, let lai:^hter still flow freely as it 
will at the monstronja origin of their authority, aod the 
ludicrous pretences of their sanctity, the more grave and 
the more respectful will be our mention of the personal 
qualities of the men. They were earnest and sincere. 
They had great truth of purpose, unquestionable good 
faith^ and a zeal that set life jind labour at nought in 
the service to which they had been called. They be- 
lieved much, and they acted as men who believed. 
They wildly thought themselves, indeed, the heralds of 
a new and glprious era of unearthly happiness to earth, 
and of immortal peace and goodwill to mortal men ; but to 
this service of overheated imaginations, they brought the 
aid of judgment upon various and most essential things 
at once sober, correct, and practical; which should 
for itself alone command the admiration and respect of 
all reasoning or reflecting persons. Finally, they were 
men of no common worldly esteem. It was much 
wondered at by some,*' says Whitelocke, that these 
gentlemen, many of them being persops of fortune and 
knowledge, would, at this summons, and from these 
hands, take upon them the supreme authority of the 
nation.** There were many, more things wonderful 
which Whitelocke’s philosophy preferred to leave un- 
dreamt of, though it might, perchance, have explained 
them. It was possibly much wondered at by some, for 
example, that such gentlemen as these, many of them 
being persons of knowledge, would have been called 
npon^ under a summons from such hands, to assume 
the supreme authority of the nation. Yet none knew 
better than Whitelocke and his class what Cromwell’s 
objects were, and none better than they could have told 
how even such men as these would be made the instru- 
ments to advance them. . This will speedily become 
manifest. 

Thus, then, assembled in this Whitehall council 
chamber the celebrated Barebone’s parliament, — a title 
by which grave historians, taking advantage of the lucky 



accident of the name of. one of its 
to make it ridiculous in, history. A cheapo Aifig is ndi^ 
cule ; and a most precious i»8tri|^ent of unpii^pled 
power, .the facility of coining nicknames ! The ingenious 
device of changing Barbone into Barebone, and the cO^j- 
stant repetition of the latter word in its tnost ridiculoillt 
sense, have been ^ubcessful in persuading histor^^ 
Readers for nearlp two (^nturies that this assembl^e; of 
Jnen, wealthy, high-bom, wise, as many of the^ti^ere, 
was little better, to all sensible or rational purposes, than 
an asseqiblage of literal bare bones * might have been ! 
So true it is that men are not made less^ contemptible 
because their nickname happens to be nonsense. It is 
all the better for revealing no shadow of the quali^s 
they may have, whether vile or great, since it only 
the more insignificance over them in expressing, as it 
were, a very, abstraction of the contemptible. The re- 
turn of Praise God Barbone t as one of the members for 


• Voltaire gravely translates Barbonc’s name into os d^charnf! 
f Mr. Godwin (in the Hist, of tlie Commonwealth, vol, iii. p. /)24.) first 
exposed the trick of this altered name, and, on the authority of four undis- 
puted contemporary lists of this parliament, published by the council of 
the state, wrote it Barbone, He suggested, at the same time, as to the 
Christian prefix, that it was scarcely more fanatical than.l)eodatus, a name 
to be found in the records of mostf of the countries of Europe. He might 
have said more for the name itself, which is capable of the classic trans- 
lation of Timothcus. It would be scarcely necessary to refer to the num. 
berlesS'Vulgar slanders and ridiculous fictions that have sprung out of this 
notorious name, but that it top well expresses the spirit in which the his- 
tory of these times has (until of late) been written, to be altogeiher omit- 
ted., For example, one historian talks of “ Praise God Barebone ” having 
had two brothers, the Christian name of the first of whom was Christ came 
world to save, and of the pecond. If Christ had not died', thou hadst 
been damned. He introduces his anecdote with the suspicious words, 
“ I have tt’efi informed that there were three brothers,” and adds, that 
some people, tired of the long name of the younger brother, nre said to 
have omitted the former part of the sentence, and to have called him fami- 
liarly Damned Barebone.” Another writer, according to Mr. Godwin 
the reverend James Brorae, in a book of Travels over England, Scotland* 
and Wales, second edition, 1707, has endeavoureti to render the satire more 
complete, by giving the names of a ” jhry returned in the county of Sus- 
sex, in the late rebellious, troublesome times, as follows ; h). 279.). 
Accepted Trevor of Norsham ; Redeemed Compton of Battel ; Faint not\ 
Hewet of Heathficld ; Make, peace Heaton of Hare ; God reward Smart of 
Tlsehurst ; Stand fast on htgk Stringer of Crowhurst : Earth Adams, of 
WarWeton ; Called Lower of the same; Kill sin Pimple Of Witham ; Jje- 
turn Spelman of Watling; Be Faithful Joiner of Britling ; debate 
Roberts of the same; Fight the good fight of faith White of femer ; More 
fruit Fowler of East Hodlcy ; for Bending of the same ; Graceflil 
Harding of Lewes j Weep, not Billing of the same ; Meek Brewer of ;Oke- 
ham.” It is really scarcely credible that this list should have been copied 
into Hume’s History of England ~ so it is, however, and Dr. Zacbary 
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the city of London^ hath had truly a portentous influ- 
ence on the memory of this parliament ! 

Besides Barbone, however, it will bl?come us to re- 
collect in this narrative, that Henry Cromwell, a man 
of no insignificance any way, was summoned — that the 
whole of what ivas called the council ^f state, with 
the exception of the four general officers and colonel 
'Thomlinson, appeared — and tjiat among the names of 
influence and consideration which were Xo be found 
among them, Avefe those of viscount Lisle ; George lord 
Eure ; major Salway ; Lockhart, afterwards French am- 
bassador ; IVJontagu, afterwards earl of Sandwich ; 
Howard, afterwards earl of Carlisle ; sir Robert King, 
of Dublin; sir Charley Wolsely, of Oxfordshire; sir- 
William Broivrilow, of Lincolnshire ; sir W'illiam Ro- 
berts, of Middlesex ; sir James Hope, of Hopetown ; 
and colonels Duckenfield, Bennet, Fenwick, Barton, 
Sydenham, Bingham, Laurence, Blount, Kenrick, \Fest, 
Danvers, Jones, Pine, Norton, Clark, James, and 
Hutcliinson ; with majors Saunders and Horseman, 
captain Stone, and others that had served with singular 
credit in the war. The illustrious name of Robert 
Blake appeared also in the list, with eleven others, in- 


Grey had j)rcviousIy given it the autliortty of his name, if Jiis name had 
been capable r)f bearing authority in matters which involved hatred to the 
puritans. Unbliudeti by sucli hatred, these men would have been the first 
to see that this notable list was a meie piece of mnuvaisc plaisantcric. If 
any doubt remained about it, however, it fortunately happens, from Mr, 
Godwin’s researches, that the llev. James llrome (the original reporter^JiS 
furnished a sufficiimtly satisfactory clue to the wJjole, by jnemising to^is 
list of the Sussex jury, that it was given him “ by the same wortJiy hand,” 
that liad supplied him w'Uh the names of the Huntingdon jury in a j)re- 
ceding })age. The story of the Huntingdon jury runs thus : — Thefollowing 
is the “ copy of a jury taken before judge Doddruige at the assizes holdeii 
in this plai:e, July IdlP, which is the more rem.arkalile because thesurnaines 
of some of the inhabitants would seem to make them at fust sight persons 
of very great renown and quality, (p, 56.) Maximilian of-Poselaiid ; 
Henry Vrhicc oi Godmanchester; Ge<irge of Soinersham; William 
Marquess of Slukeley ; Ktimuiid Earl of liartf(»ni ; llichard Jiaron of 
Bythorn ; Stephen l^ope of Newton ; Stephen Cardhial of Kimlxtlton ; 
Humphrey liishop of Biigden ; Bobert Lord of Waseley ; Robert Knipht 
ofW'inwick; William Ahhot of Sinkelcy ; Robert Baron of St. Neot’s ; 
William Dean of Old Weston ; John Archdeacun. of Paxtoji ; Peter Es~ 
yw/rc of Easton ; Edward Friar of Ellington; Henry MrmA’ of Stukeley j 
George (Jentlernan of Spaldech ; George Priest of Graftal) ; Richard 
cow of Catworth ; Thomas Yeoman of Barham.” It is altogether a joke, 
the reader perceives, and, what is worse, by no means a good one ! 

VOL. VII. L 
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eluding Francis Rouse, the provost of Eton college, who 
had sate' with him in the long parliament itself.* 

Two names remain to he mentioned, whose appear- 
ance. may now be held to have been truly ominous of 
the crisis to which the public cause was approach, 
ing fast, andfOf the strange and sad prospects that 
were in wait for liberty. These were George Monk, 
and Anthony Ashley Cooper — the “ scoundrel of for- 
tune,” who restored Charles II., and the renegade, who 
sat in judgment on the judges of Charles I. From 
this period both date their fortunes. Monk had already 
been selected by Cromwell to supersede ^lake in the 
naval command ; and Cooper, whose venal wit had 
hitherto been aptly used for royalty, now recognised 
the period of his great advancement come, and set that 
wit to work to profit by it. 

“ He cast himself, into the saint-like mould, 

Groan’d, sigh’d, and pray’d, while godliness was gain. 
The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train !” 

No surer mark can we find of the present aspect of 
affairs than in the rise of such men as these. They 
determine, with an almost unerring accuracy, from 
the distance at which we regard them, the character of 
the crisis which suddenly gave them power. England 
had become little better than a wide theatre for the strug- 
gle of selfish passions. Willi no paramount principle 
to bind men together — with no ties of acknowledged 
allegiance to restrain them — the intrepid and the bold ; 
the men who had sufficient daring to execute what they 
had craft enough to plan ; the unscrupulous and the 
restless ; the souls for close designs and crooked counsels, 
for Storm, for confusion, for anything but calm; — all 
these would naturally start above the surface. We see 
the types of such men in George Monk and Anthony 
Ashley Cooper. We see the demoralising action on the 
people, in the state to which they had lieen brought, and 
can discern, as in a map, the end of all.” Policy mea. 

* These were Lisle, Pickering, Christopher Martin, Francis Rouse, Har- 
rison, George Fleetwood, Carew, Sirickland, Richard Norton, Sydenham, 
and Jones. 
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sured by passion ; rules of government, various as the 
various temperaments of men, set up each day ; plots 
and conspiracies, unheard of during the sway of the 
statesmen, hatched each night; but George Monk still 
faithful to George Monk, Anthony Cooper losing no 
love for Anthony Cooper, and at no grea^ distance from 
the sad scene, the brutal and wi«keti orgies of the 
restoration ! He who now c|nts for tyranny under 
Cromwell with pious breath, will soon practise it under 
Charles II. with iron heel.* 


• Not to acquaint the rca(l{^r with a satire which he has no doubt ad- 
mired, but to pla« oil record^ noble delineation of the kind of qualities 
which were now as in a hot bM nursed in England, 1 subjoin the character 
of Shaftesbury from Dry den’s great hand : — 


** Of these the false Achitophel was first ; 

A name to all succeeding ages curst. 

For close de-signs, and crookctl counsels fit ; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 

Kestlcss, unfix’d in principles and place ; 

In power unpleas’d, impatient of disgrace : 

A fiery soul, which working out its way 
Fretted tJie pigmy body to decay. 

And o’er inform’d the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleas’d with the danger when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms ; but for a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to lioasrhis wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else why should he, with wealth and' honour blest. 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest. > 

Punish a body which he could not please 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won, 

I’o that unfeather’d two-legged thing a son. 

Got, while his soul did huddled notions try. 

And born a shapeless lump like anarchy. 

In friendship false, implacable in hate ; 

Jlfsolv'd to ruin, or to rule the state. 

^ compass this the triple bond he broke j 
The pillars of the public .s<jjety shook ; 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke : 

Then seiz'd with fear ^ yet still affecting fantCy 
Usurp'd a patriot's all atoning name. 

So easy still it proves in factious times. 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill. 

Where none can sin against the |>eople’s will ! 
Where crowds can wink, and no offence be known. 
Since in another’s guilt they find their own? 

Yet fame deserv’d no enemy can grudge ; 

The statesmen wc abhor, but praise the judge. 

In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abethdiii 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean ; 
Unbrib’d, unsought, the wretched to redress j 
Swift of despatch, and easy of access. 

L 2 
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The 4th of July was a very sultry day, ajicl the 
council chamber at Whitehall was of moderate 
dimensions, but upwards of 130 of the elect" legis- 
lators had on that day assembled in that place, to 
receive into their own hands the supreme authority of 
the iiation ; ^nd, seated round the room on chairs,” 
waited for the entrance of the lord-general and his 
officers. After a brief ^^delay, Cromwell appeared, fol- 
lowed by the chiefs of his military council. Every 
one present at once rose and uncovered.* Upon this, 
Cromwell also removed his hat, and, advancing up the 
room to the middle window," took hip station there 
with a considerable body of his officers on either hand, 
and, ‘^leaning upon the back of a chayre, with his 
own back to the window f proceeded to address that 
remarkable meeting in a speech of profoundest art. It 
occupied upwards of an hour in delivery, and is 
said J to have been pronounced in so excellent a man- 
ner, as sufficiently manifested that — as the lord 
general himself was thoroughly persuaded — the spirit 
of God acted ii^, him, and by him." The convention 
had by this time resumed their seats, but Cromwell 
and his officers still stood. 

He began by observing, that no doubt the summons 
they had all received, would have exidained to them 
the cause of their being in that room — he had, how- 
ever, something more significant " than that sum- 
mons to offer them now, in the shape of an instru- 
ment drawn up by the consent and advice of the 


Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown. 

With virtues only proper to the gown ; 

Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle, that oppress'd the noble seed, 

David for him his tuneful hdrp had strung. 

And heaven had wanted one immortal song ! 
lint wild ambition loves to slide, not stand. 

And fortune’s ice prefers to virtue’s laud. 

Achitophel, grown weary to possess 
A Inwiul fame and luzy happiness. 

Disdain’d the golden fruit to gather free. 

And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree. 

• I.ord Leicester’s Journals, p, 147. f Ibid, 

t By Carrington, one of his bl&grai)hers. (Life of Cromwell, p. 151.) 
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principal officers of the army.” And,^’ he added^ we 
have somewhat likewise further, to say to you, for oitr 
own exoneration, and we hope it may be somewhat 
further to your satisfaction ; and, therefore, seeing 
you sit here |omewhat uneasy, by reason of the scant- 
ness of the room, and the heat of the weather, I shall 
contract mjself with respect to •that.” This was 
merely one of those pleasant, promises which orators 
often make and seldom keep. His very next sentence 
confessed what a long story he had resolved to tell. 

I have not thought it amiss, a little to mind 3iou of 
that series of providences, wherein the Lord hitherto hath 
dispensed wonderful tfiings to these nations, from the 
beginning of our troubles to this ’ very day. If I 
should look much backward, we might remember the 
state of affairs as they were before the short, and that 
which was the last- parliament. In what a posture the 
things of this nation stood, doth so well, I presume, 
occur to all your memories and knowledges, that I shall 
not need to look so far backward, nor yet to the begin- 
ning of those hostile actions that passed between the king 
that was, and the then parliament. And indeed, should 
I. begin this labour, the. things, that would fall neces- 
sarily before you, would rather be fit for a history, than 
for a discourse at this present'. 

But thus far we may look back. You very well 
know, after divers turnings of affairs, it pleased God, 
much about the midst of this war, to winnow, .i^s I 
may so say, the forces of this nation, and to put them 
into the hands of men of other principles than those 
that did engage at first. By what strange providences 
that also was brought about, would ask more time than 
is allotted me, to remember you of. Indeed, there are 
stories that do recite those transactions, and give nar- 
ratives of matter of fact. But those things wherein the 
life and power of them lay ; those strange windings and 
turnings of i)rovidence ; those very great appearances of 
God, in crossing and thwarting the designs of men, that 
he might raise up a poor and a contemptible company 
L 3 
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of men, neither versed in military affairs nor having 
much natural propensity to them even through the 
owning of a principle of godliness, of religion ; which, 
so soon as it came to be owned, the state of affairs put 
upon that foot of account ; how God blefjsed them, and 
all undertakings, by tjie rising of that most improbable, 
despicable, contemptible means, for that we must for 
ever own, — you very wqjl know. 

What the several successes have been, is not fit to 
mention at this time neither ; thouj^i I must confess I 
thought to have enlarged myself upon this subject, for- 
asmuch as the considering the v^orks of God, and the 
operation of his hands, is a principal part of our duty, 
and a great encouragement to the strengthening of our 
hands, and of our faith far that udiich is behind. And 
then having given us those marvellous dispensations, 
amongst other ends, for that was a most principal end, — 
as to us, in this revolution of affairs and issues of those 
successes God was pleased to give this nation and the 
authority that then stood, were very great things brought 
about, — besides those dints that were upon those nations 
and places where they were carried on, even in the civil 
affairs, to the bringing offenders to justice, even the 
greatest, — to the bringing the state of this government 
to the name, at least, of a commonwealth, — to the search- 
ing and sifting of all places and persons. The king 
removed, and brought to justice, and many great ones 
witi* him ; the house of peers laid aside ; the house of 
commons, the representatives of the people of England, 
itself winnowed, sifted, and brought to a handful ; — 
you may very well remember ! ” 

Having thus obscurely reminded them of what they very 
clearly remembeped, the lord-general went on to charac- 
terise the year l6’48, more especially, as the ^^most me- 
morable that ever this nation saw,” by reason of '^so many 
insurrections, invasions, secret designs, open and public 
attempts, quashed in so short a time by the very signal 
appearances of God himself.” He then briefly referred 
t .0 the defection of the presbyterians, and their treason- 
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able attempts to treat with the king, whereby we 
should have put into his hands all that cause and in- 
terest ^e had opposed, and have had nothing secured to 
us but a little piece of paper.*' He next, in a strain of 
enthusiasm, recalled what God wrought in Ireland 
and Scotland,* until the Lord had finished all further 
trouble upon the matter, by thd ^larvellous salvation 
wrought at Worcester." And then followed that elabo** 
rate and worthless attempt to v*indicate the dispersion of 
the long parliament which has been elsewhere quoted*, 
and by which the speaker could scarcely himself have 
hoped to mystify the apprehensions of his hearers*.t 
Passing from this *subject wijth the manner of one 
who had discharged an irksome and painful task, his 
tone suddenly changed. He addressed himself more 

* Sec anih, p. 79 to p. 89. 

t Twelve, as I Imve already mentioned, had been themselves members of 
the long parliament, but nearly all of these were tools of ('rornwell. The 
nobler occupation of Vane, and otbers of the chief men of that still great 
though broken body, has been already glanced at in those pages. A pas- 
sage from Mrs. Hutcbinvson’s delightful memoirs, will more distinctly 
describe the generous tlioughts tliat 8up|)ortcd them in their unmerited 
exile from power. Speaking of her lui.sband, she says ho was travel- 
ling up from his country business “when news met him upon the road 
near London, tiiat Cromwell had broken the parliament. Notwithstanding, 
he went on and ibund divers of the members there, resolved to submit to 
this proviilence of God, and to wait till he should clear their integrity, and 
to disprove those people who had taxed them of ambition, by sitting still, 
when they had friends enough in tlu* army, city, and country, to have dis- 
puted the inatter,. and probably vanquished these usurpers. They ilnrught 
that if they should vex the land hy war owowg ihemsclvcsy the late subdued 
enemies, royalists and preshytarians, would have an opportunity to prevail 
on their dissensions, to the ruin of both : if these should povern welt, and 
righteously, and moderately, they should enjoy the benefit of their good 
government, and would not cni'y them the honourable toil; if they did other 
vnse, they should be ready to assist and vindicate their oppressed ctfmtry, 
when the ungrate^ful people were made Risible of their tme champions and, 
protectors. Colonel Hutchinson, in ms own particular, was very glad of 
this release from that employment, which he managed with fidelity and 
uprightness, but not only without tlelight, hut with a great deal of trouble 
and expense, in the contest for truth and righteousness upon all occasions.” 
Nor can I refrain from giving another extract from the same charming 
book, which will show what the nature of Colonel, Hutchinson’s county 
occupHtions were. “ He carefully attended.” his wife says, in a pussilge 
whic h describes as well the country residences of Vane and Scot, “ to the ad- 
ministration of justice in the country, and to the putting in execution of 
those wholesome laws and statutes of the la»id provided for the orderly 
regulation of the people. And it was wonderful how, in a short space, he 
reformed several aiiuses and customary neglects in that j>art of the (country 
where ho lived, which being a rich fruitful vale, drew abundance of vagrant 

S eople to come and exorcise the idle trade of wandering and begging ; hut 
e took such courses that there was very suddenly not a beggar left in the 
country, and all the poor in every town so maintained and provided for, ns 
they never were so liberally maintained and relieved before nor since.” 

L 4 
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directly to the individuals so strangely assembled before 
him, and declared his persuasion that they were men who 
knew the Lord. He congratulated them on tli^r sud- 
den call, and told them to be proud that it had not been 
of their own seeking. Now do you know," he con- 
tinued, “ that what hath been done in the dissolution of 
that parliament, waj^ als necessary to be done, as the pre- 
servation of this cause ; and that necessity, that led us to 
do that, hath brought us & this issue, of exercising an ex- 
traordinary way and course, to draw yourselves together 
Upon this account, — that you are men who know the Lord, 
and have made observations of his marvellous dispensa- 
tions, and maybe trusted with thiS cause. It remains, — 
for I shall not acquaint you further with what relates 
to your taking upon you this great business, that being 
contained in this paper, in my hand, which I do offer pre- 
sently toyou to read; — having done that which we thought 
to have done upon this ground of necessity, — which we 
know was not feigned necessity but real, and true, to 
the end the government might not be at a loss, to the 
end we might manifest to the world the singleness of 
our hearts, and integrity, w/io did those things not to 
grasp after the power ourselves, to keep it in a military 
hand, no not for a day, but, as far as God enables us 
with strength and ability, to put it into the hatids that 
might be called from several parts of the 'nation ; — this 
necessity I say, and we hope may say, for ourselves, 
this integrity, of labouring to divest the sword of the 
power and authority, in ^he civil administration of it, 
hath been that that hath moved us, to conclude of this 
course ; and having done that, we think w^e cannot, with 
the discharge of our consciences, but offer somewhat unto 
you, as I said before, for our own exoneration, it having 
been the practice of others who have voluntarily and 
out of sense of duty divested themselves, and devolved 
the government into the hands of others ; it having, 
been the practice, where such things have been done, 
and very consonant to reason, together with the autho- 
rity, to lay a charge, in such a way, as we hope, we dp 
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and to pfess tcTthe duty, which we have a word or two 
to offer to you. Truly, Grod hath called -you to' this 
work I think, as wonderful providences, as ever 
passed upon the sons^of men in so short a time. And 
truly I think, ^taking the arguments of necessity (for 
the government must not fall) ; take the appearances of 
the will of God in this thing ; f a^n sure you would 
have been loth it should have^been resigned into the 
hands of wicked men and enemies. I am sure 'God 
would not have it so. It comes, therefore, to you by 
way of necessity; it comes to you by the way of the 
wise providei^ce of God, though through weak hands ; 
and therefore I thitjc, it coming through our hands 
though such as we are, it may not be taken ill, if we 
offer to you something, as to the discharge of that trust 
which is incumbent upon you. And, although I seem 
to speak that which may have the face of a charge, it is 
a very humble one ; and he that speaks it means to he a 
servant to you who are called to the exercise of the su- 
preme authority ; to discharge that, which he conceives is 
his duty, in his own and his fellow's names, to you who 
will, I hope, take it in good part. And truly 1 shall 
not hold you long in that, because I hope it is written 
in your hearts to approve yourselves to God ; only this 
scripture I shall remember to you, which hath been 
much upon my spirit; Hosea xi. ver. 12. 'Yet Judah 
ruleth with God, and is faithful among the saints.' It 
is said before, 'Ephraim did compass God about with 
lyes, and Israel with deceit.' How God hath been 
compassed about with fastings, and. thanksgivings, and 
other exercises and transactions, I think we have all to 
lament. Why, truly, you are called by. God to rule with 
him and for him, and you are called to be faithful with 
the saints, who have been somewhat instrumental to 
your call ! ' He that ruleth over men,' the scripture saith, 
'he must be just, ruling in the fear of God.* " 

One very cool inference may be detected in the midst 
of all this enthusiastic heat. It is clear, that in so em- 
phatically divesting the sword of all power and autho- 
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rity, he meant it to go forth to the wcfld that, in the 
event of any unexpected dissolution of the present su- 
preme authority,” it would be impossible for the "council 
of officers” again to consider itself competent to provide 
for the weal and happiness of the nation. Some new 
government must then be formed, of a nature till then 
untried. He had Jiimself appeared in the council cham- 
ber that day to separate the sword, for ever, from the re- 
tention of power over the state, and to profess that his 
fellow officers as well as himself, were thenceforward 
only servants to an authority more supreme. 

Proceeding to that " humble charge,” which now in- 
cluded all the duty that he and those officers, servants of 
the state, had to offer to its governors, he enforced the 
great advice, which still and always, in his worst temper 
as in his most worthy, declared the greatness of his 
mind. Pie would pray, he said, that they might "exercise 
the judgment of mercy and truth,” and still be faith- 
ful to the saints,” however those saints might differ 
respecting forms of worship. It is better>” he con- 
tinued, " to pray for you, than to counsel you in that, 
that you may exercise the judgment of mercy and 
truth! I* say, it is better for you to do it, than to 
advise you ; better to ask wisdom from heaven for you ; 
which, I am confident, many thousands of saints do this 
day, and have done, and will do, through the permission 
of God, and his assistance to advise you ! Only, truly, 
I thought of a scripture likewise, that seems to be but 
a scripture of common application to every man, as a 
Christian, wherein he is counselled to ask wisdom ; 
and he is told what is that v/isdom that is from above ; 
^ it is pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full 
of good fruits, without partiality, without hypocrisy.* 
And my thoughts ran thus upon this, that the executing 
of the judgment of truth, for that is the judgment that 
you must have wisdom from above for, and that is pure, 
and that will teach you to execute the judgment of 
truth ; then, if God give you hearts to be easy to be in.* 
treated, to be peaceable spirits, to be full of good fruits. 
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bearing good fruits to the nation, to men as men, to the 
people of God, to all in their several stations, — this wis- 
dom will teach you to execute the judgment Of mercy 
and truth ; and I have little more to say to this ; I shall 
rather bend my prayers for you in that behalf (as 1 said 
before) and I Know many others do also. Truly, the 
judgment of truth will teach you’tc^be as just towards 
an unbeliever, as towards a believer ; and it is our duty 
to be so. I confess, I have ofien said it foolishly, if I 
mould miscarry, I would rather do it to a believer than 
to an unbeliever ; perhaps it is a paradox ; but let us 
take heed of doing it to either, exercising injustice to 
either. If God fill our heart with such a spirit as 
Moses and Paul had, which was not only a spirit for the 
believers among the people of God, but for the whole 
people (he would have died for them ; and so Paul to 
his countrymen according to the flesh, he would have 
died for them) truly, this will help us to execute the 
judgment of truth, and mercy also.'' 

In the same truly beneficent spirit, however confusedly 
expressed, of religious toleration — that first and most 
sacred principle of civil government — Cromwell added 
this earnest and touching exhortation: '‘I hope, whatever 
others may think, it ought to be to us all matter of rejoic- 
ing, that, as one person, our Saviour, was touched with our 
infirmities, that he might be pitiful, 1 do think thisassem- 
bly, thus called, is very, much touched with the common 
infirrrtity of the saints ; and I hope that will teach you 
to pity others ; that so saints of one sort may not be oux 
.interest, but that we may have respect unto all, though 
of different judgments ; and, if I did seem to speak 
any thing, that might seem to reflect upon those of the 
Presbyterian judgment, I think, if you have not an 
interest of love for them, you will hardly answer this 
faithfulness to his saints. I confess, in my pilgrimage, 
and some exercises I have had abroad, I did read that 
scripture often, in Isaiah, xli. 19- when God gave me, 
and some of my fellows, what he would do there and 
elsewhere ; which he performed for us ; and what would 
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he do ?. To what end ? ‘ That he might plant in the 
wilderness the cedar, and the shittah-tree, and the myrtle 
tree, and the palm-tree together/ To what end ? ^ That 
they might know, and consider, and understand toge- 
ther, that the hand of the Lord hath done this ; * and 
that the Lord hath created it ; that he wrought all sal- 
vation and deliverance, which he hath wrought, for the 
good of the whole flock ; therefore I beseech you (hut 
I think 1 need not) have a care of the whole flock ; love 
all the sheep, love the lambs, all; and tender all, and 
cherish all, and countenance all, in all things that are 
good ; and, if the poorest christiariy the most fnistaken 
Christian^ should desire to live peaceably and quietly un^ 
der yqUi soberly and Jmmhly desire to lead a life in god^ 
liness and honesty , let him be protected / . . 1 think I 
need as little advise you concerning the propagation 
of the gospel, and encouraging such ministers, and 
such a ministry, as are faithful In the land, upon 
whom the true character is ; men that have truly re- 
ceived the spirit for such an use ; which Christians 
will be well able to discern, and do ; men that have re- 
ceived gifts from him that ascended on high, and led 
captivity captive, for the work before-mentioned. And 
truly the apostle, Romans xii,, when he hath summoned 
up all the mercies of God, and the goodness of God, 
and hath discoursed of the foundations of the gospel, 
and of the several things that are the subject of his 
discourse, in the eleven first /ihapters ; after he hath 
besought them to offer up their souls and bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice to God, he beseecheth them not to esteem 
more highly of themselves, than they ought ; but that 
they would be humble, and sober-minded, and not 
stretch themselves beyond their line, but they would 
have a care to those, that had received gifts to the uses 
there mentioned. 1 speak not, it is far from my heart, 
for a ministry, deriving itself through the papacy, and 
pretending to that,' which is so much insisted upon to 
be succession. The true succession is through the 
spirit, given in that measure that the spirit is given ; 
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and that is a right succession. But I need not discourse 
of these things to you ; I am persuaded you are taught 
of God in a greater measure than myself, in these 
things ; iiideed I have but one word more to say, and 
that is (though in that, perhaps, I shall shew my weak- 
ness) — it is by way of encouragement to you to go on 
in this work." 

But most striking and characteristic of all, were the 
closing passages of this extraordinary address, where, 
kindling into an apparent passion of enthusiastic fer- 
vour, Cromwell spoke as if Futurity had suddenly re- 
vealed her secrets to his soul. The only war in Eng- 
land, hereafter, he exclaimed, should be that of the 
Lamb against his enemies ! To the very threshold of 
the door, to the edge of the promises and prophecies, 
they had come at last ! Out of the depths of the sea, 
God was about to bring home his people — even the 
very Jews themselves he would bring home to their sta- 
tion, out of the isles of the sea ! And all this was to 
he the work of the men he saw before him — who had 
probably never seen each others fac^s till that day— 
but who had answered a divine and miraculous call 
— who had owned Jesus Christ, and whom Jesus Christ 
had owned ! No man living would have thought, three 
little months before, to have seen such a company taking 
upon them the supreme authority ! But they had been 
called with a high call, and would do all that the good 
English people wished to bring them to their liberties ! 
I subjoin in detail these sin^lar passages. They express, 
to its uttermost depths, the character of Cromwell, in 
its most startling phasesuof profound artifice, and pro- 
founder self-delusion. No one, with a knowledge of 
the result that followed on so fast, can fail to discover 
in them the violent self-seeker, alternately quieting his 
nerves and encouraging his passions with a selfish re- 
ligious creed ; but yielding, in the same instant, to just 
so much of sincere delusion as the faith in his own im- 
mense power was l^cely to generate in such a man, — and 
to just so much of real enthusiasm as can never be 
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wholly separated; even in its falsest phr^sies, from a 
mind of that peculiar order. , Still he it kept in view, 
that through all, whether true or false, there yet 
sprang up his own advantage and advancement. There 
was no danger to him in revealing a false futurity, 
since by his own side he held fast the key of the true 
one ; but how dangeious to those elect legislators, that 
they should be made responsible for blessings, over the 
generation of which they were soon to have no con- 
trol-^ and that the people, to whom they were to give 
a new life of power and love, should speedily he fated 
to discover them incapable of common self-existence ! 
In that mean position they were placed by these rhap- 
sodies from Cromwell, to which they listened this day, 
no doubt, in unsuspecting gratitude. 

I confess I never looked to see such a day as this, it 
may be nor you, when Jesus Christ shall he owned, as he 
is this day, and in this world, Jesus Christ is owned 
this day by you all, and you own him by your willing- 
ness in appearing here ; and you manifest this (as far 
as poor creatures can) to be a day of the power of Christ 
by your willingness. I know you remember that scrip- 
ture in Psalm cx. 3. The people shall be willing in the 
day of thy power. God doth manifest it to be a day of 
the power of Jesus Christ! 

Having through so much blood, and so many trials 
as have been upon these nations, made this to bo one of 
the great issues thereof, to have a people called to the 
supkrae authority upon such an avowed account, God 
hath owned his Son by this ; and you, by your willing- 
ness, do own Jesus Christ ; and therefore, for my part, 

I confess I did never look to see such a sight, ^ Per^ 
haps, you are Twt known by face one to another ; but 
we must tell you this, that indeed we 'have not allowed 
ourselves in the choice of one person, in whom we had 
not this good hope, that there was faith in Jesus Christy 
and love unto all his saints and people. And thus God 
hath owned you in the face and eyes of the world ; and 
thus, by your coining Idther, have ^u- owned him ; as 
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it is in Isaiah, xliii. 21 . It is an high expression, and 
look to your own hearts, whether now or hereafter God 
shall apply it to you. ^ This people (saith he) I have 
formed for myself, that they might show forth my 
praise.* It is a memorable place, and I hope, not 
unfitly appliecf; God apply it to each of your hearts. 
I shall not descant upon the wordsj tjjiey are plain. You 
are as like the forming of God as ever people were. If 
any man should ask you one one, and should tender 
a book to you, you would dare to swear, that neither 
directly nor indirectly, did you seek to come hither. 
You have been passive in coming hither, in being called 
hither, and th*at is an Active word, ^ This people I have 
formed/ Consider the circumstances by which you are 
called together ; through what difficulties, through what 
strivings, through what blood, you are come hither. 
Neither you nor /, nor no man living, three months ago, 
had a thought to have seen such a company, taking upon 
them, or rather being called to the sxipreme authority, 
and therefore know now your call ! 

‘‘ Indeed, 1 think, as it may be truly said, that never 
was a supreme authority, consisting of so numerous a 
body as you are, which I believe, are above one hun- 
dred and forty, ever in such a way of owning God, and 
being owned by him ; and therefore I say also, nexwr a 
people formed for such a purpose ( so called ) if it 
were time to compare your standing with those that 
have been called by the suffrages of the people. Who 
can tell how soon God may pit thk people for such a 
thing, and who would desire any thing more in the world, 
but that it might be so?- I would all the Lord*s people 
were prophets, I would they were fit to he called, and pit 
TO CALI. ; and it is the longing of our hearts, to see them 
once own the interest of Jesus Christ, And give me 
leave to say, if I know any thing in the world*, what 
is there more like to win the people to the interest and 
love df God ? Nay, what a duty will lie upon 'Jrou, 
to have your conversation such, as that they may love 
you, that they may see you lay out your time and 
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spirits for them ? Is not this the most likely way to 
bring them to their liberties ? And do you not, by this, 
put it upon God to find the time and the season for it, 
by pouring forth his spirit ; at least by convincing them, 
that, as men fearing God have fought them out of their 
thraldom and bondage, under the royal .power ; so men 
fearing God rule them in the fear of God, and take care 
to administer good unto them. But this is some digres- 
sion. I say, own your call, for indeed it is marvellous^ 
and it is of God, and it hath been unprojected, unfhought 
of by you and us ; and that hath been the way God hath 
dealt with us all along, to keep things from our eyes, 
that what we have acted, we have seen nothing before 
us, which also is a witness, in some measure, to our 
integrity. 7 say, you are called with a high call! And 
why should you be afraid to say, or think, that this way 
may he the door to usher in things that God hath pro^ 
mised and prophesied of, and to set the hearts of his 
people to wait for and expect ? We know who they 
are that shall war with the Lamb against his enemies. 
They shall he a people called, chosen, and faithful ; 
and in the military way (we must speak it without 
flattery) I believe you. know it, he hath acted with 
them, and for them; and now in the civil power and au- 
thority ; and these are not ill prognostications for that 
good we wait for. Indeed, I do think something is at 
the door ; we are at the threshold ; and therefore it be- 
comes us to lift up orr heads, and to encourage ourselves 
iu the Lord ; and we have some of us thought it our duty 
to endeavour this way, not vainly looking on that pro- 
phecy in Daniel, /And the kingdom shall not he deli- 
vered to another people.’ Truly, God hath brought 
it into your hands, by his owning, and blessing, and 
calling out a military power ; God hath persuaded their 
hearts to be instrumental in calling you, and this hath 
been set upon our hearts, and upon all the faithful in 
the land ; it may be that it is not our duty to deliver 
it over to any other people, and that scripture may be 
fulfilling now to us. But I may be beyond my line. 
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But, I thank Ood, I have my hopes ejcercised in theif 
things, and so I am persuade^ ate yours, Tmly/seeing 
that these things are so, that ybu are at the edge of the 
promised and prophecies, at least, if there were neither 
promise for this nor prophecy, you are ' coveting the 
best things, endeavouring after the best things ; and, as 
I have said elsewhere, if I were t(9 chuse the mean- 
est officer in the army, or commonwealth, I would 
chuse a godly man that hath principles, especially 
where trust is to be committed, because I know where 
to have a man that hath principles. I believe if any 
man of you sliould chpse a servant, you would do so ; 
and T would all our magistrates were so chosen, that 
there maybe some effects of this. It is our duty to chuse 
men that fear the Lord, to praise the Lord, yea, such 
as the LortT forms for himself, and he expects not praises 
fiom others. This, being so, puts me in mind of 
another scripture, Psal. Ixviii., which indeed is a glori- 
ous prophecy, and I am persuaded of the gospel, or it 
may be of the Jews ; also there it is prophesied, ‘ He 
teilt Iripg hh people again out of the depths of the sea, as 
once he led Israel through the Red Sen ;* and it fnay he, 
some do think God is biinging the Jews home to their 
station fiom the isles of the sea ! Surely, when God 
sets up the glory of the gospel- church, it shall be ga- 
thering people out of deep waters, out of the multitude 
of waters ! such are his people, drawn out of the multi- 
tudes of the nations, and people of the world ! And 
that psalm will be very glorious in many other parts of 
it, ^ When he gave the avord, great was the company 
of them that published it. Kings of the armies did fly 
apace, and she that tarried at home divided the spoil. 
And, although ye have lain among the pots^ yet shall ye 
be as the wings of a dove covered with silver, ai\d her 
feathers with yellow gold.' And, indeed, the trium^ 
of that nsalm is exceeding high and great, and God is 
accomplishing it ! and the close of it closeth with 
my heart, and I am persuaded will with yours ^Iso ! 
^ God shakes hills and mountains, and they reel; and 
VOL. yji. n 
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God hath a hill too, and his hiU is as the hill of Bashan, 
and the chariots of God are twenty thousand of angels, 
and God will dv^ell upon this hill for ever,* ** 

jElelapsing into his ordinary manner, the lord-general 
added these words: — Truly, I am sorry that 1 have 
troubled you, in such a place of heat as this is, so long ; all 
that 1 have to say iivm'ine own name, and in the names of 
my fellow officers, who have joined with mein this work, 
is, that we shall commend you to the grace of God, and 
to the guidance of his spirit ; having thus far served you, 
or rather our Lord Jesus Christ in it, we are, as we hope, 
and stall be, ready in our stations, according as the pro- 
vidence of God shall lead us, to ‘be subservient to the 
work of God, and the authority. which, we reckon, God 
hath set over us. And altliough we have no formal 
thing to present you with, to which the hands and out- 
ward visible expressions of the hearts of the officers of 
the three nations are set ; yet we may say for them, 
and we may also with confidence for our brethren at 
sea, with whom neither in Scotland, lior Ireland, nor 
at sea, hath any artifice been used, to persuade their 
approbations to this work ; yet we can say, that their 
consent and affections hath flowed in to us from all 
parts beyond our exi^ectalions ; and we are confident we 
may say with all confidence, that we have had their appro- 
bations, and full consent, unsought indeed to the other 
work ; so that you have their hearts and affections in, this ; 
and^not only they, but we have very many papers from 
the churches of God, throughout the nation, wonder- 
fully both approving what hath been done in removing 
obstacles, and aiJproving what we have done in this 
very thing. And, having said this, I shall trouble you 
no more; but if you will be pleased that this instru- 
ment may be read, which 1 have signed by the" advice 
of the council of officers, we shall then leave you to 
your own thoughts, and to the guidance of God, to 
order and dispose of yourselves for further meetings as 
you sliall see cause.’' 

Having thus closed this memorable address, this 
grave, Christian, and seasonable speech," as his con- 
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temporary historian* terms it, he placed upon the 
table a formal instrument, engrossed on parchment, 
and bearing his hand and seal, by which, with the ad- 
vice of his council of officers, he devolved and entrusted 
the supreifie aijthority and government of the common- 
wealth into the hands of the persons there met ; and 
declared that they were to bfe acknowledged for that au- 
thority to whom all persons within this nation should 
yield obedience and subjection ; that ‘ they were to sit 
till the 3d of November, 1654 ; and that, three months 
before that time, they should make choice of pther 
persons to succeed them, who were not to sit longer 
than twelve months, and were then to determine re- 
specting the succession of the government.t 

And now, to all outward appearance, Cromwell stood 
in the proud position of one who, having virtually held 
the supreme government of England for upwards of 
six weeks, had freely surrendered it from himself for 
ever, and intrusted it to a convention of able, faithful, 
high-spirited, and holy men, with whom were to rest, 
not only the appointment of their suc(;essors in power, 
but the entire disposal of his own poor services, due, as 
from a private man, to the supreme governors of his 


* Carrington. 

t 1 1 is a rtnnarkaiile circumstance that this instrument of government, of 
the datcof Uic4tii of July, is no whereto lie foutui in the state record* 
of the time. It has perished with the <ict for dissolving the long parlia 
ment and providing a new representative. 'I he following, however, is the 
official description of the instrument, in the TVIercurius Holiticus. Atlera 
brief sketch of Cromwell’s si)eech, the writer says, “ Which being ended, 
his lordship produced an instrument under his own hand and seal, whereby 
he did, with the advice of his officers, devolve and intrust the supreme 
authority a)id government of this conirnonwealth into the. hands of the 
persons then met ; who, or any forty of them, are to be heUl and acknow. 
ledged the supreme authority of the nation ; unto whom all persons within 
the same, and the territories thereunto belonging, are to yield obedience 
and subjection. And they are not to sit longer than the 3rd of November, 
1654. Three months before their dissolution, they are to make choice of 
other persons to succeed Uicm, who are not to sit longer than a twelve- 
month ’, but it is left to them to take care for a succession in government. 
Which instrument being delivered to the persons aforesaid, his lordship 
commended them to the grace of God.” Mr. Godwin not unfairly suggests 
it as an artifice of Cromwell, that, while the authority of this assembly 
stood on BO precarious a footing, he ostentatiously gave them an existence 
of sixteen months, adding twelve months more for their successors j that 
he might tlm.s. render their imbecility more ap{>arent, and excite in his 
countrymen an anxious wish for a gbvernment more stable, and that should 
command a greater >d[egTee of resiiect at home and abroad. 

M 2 
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country. His resignation had been accompanied with 
all the forms that Could declare it final and irrevocable. 
A fixed term was named for the existence of the present 
authority^ and in the 'nomination of their successors he 
had reserved no personal control. Nay,^more. A ma- 
jority of those into whose hands he had just placed the 
instrument of government were men, as the result soon 
after proved, of whon^ his personal knowledge was 
little, and his means of personal influence or control still 
less. Finally, he had not reserved to himself a seat in 
their^ councils, nor cared to stipulate that even hi» 
officers should sit there. He had subrnittetl.in all things, 
and exacted in nothing. As lord-general of the army 
he remained, indeed, servant to, the state. In a politi- 
cal sense, he was nothing more than the brewer s son of 
Huntingdon. 

Yet, if the majority present had only thought more of 
earth and less of heaven, it might have been manifest to 
all, that Oomwell stood in that room on the threshold 
of his most ambitious designs, that his golden dream 
was well-nigh out, and that the glittering bauble he 
had so long set his heart upon was, at last, settling it- 
self upon his head. There had l)een something in 
his manner, while he offered all these humble sacrifices, 
which half betrayed the secret of his soul. As his fancy 
kindled into the later and more passionate raptures of the 
exhortation, a characteristic incident was noted, which 
lor^l Leic(?ster has recorded in his journal. He grew 
very hot,” his lordship writes, and putt off his cloke, 
and gave it to one of the corronells, who tooke it, and 
held it like a servant. This was don as the king would 
sometimes do in great assemhlys, but no man else.” 

The colonels, indeed, knew it all — every man whohad 
been nominated by Cromw^ell himself totimt convention 
knew it — and each had his ]>art to play. A still 
larger body of honest men remained, and honest and en- 
thusiastic as they were, they, too, had their parts to play. 
The instruments of Cromwelfs ambition were as often 
sincere as false. His favourite policy was to win open 
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trusty and pay it back with secret treachery. But such 
trust is most frequent in the true^ and it was accord- 
ingly yet more by means of the honest than of the base 
that he strode into, his throne. Here was a majority of 
honest, and iKjt unwise, fanatics. He could rely upon 
their mode of action. He knew that they would conduct 
their proceedings as if the Divinity Immself had, indeed, 
called them to their office. He l^ad nothing of stratagem 
to fear from them. He knew that with himself they would 
keep the faith of honest men, if not of politic ones. He 
had in any case provided, besides, a secret currtyit of 
counteraction , against ^them in a formidable minority 
of their own body — a safety-valve in the moment of 
danger, which with his own hand he could shut or 
open. Their first legislative efforts, he was well aware, 
would raise formidable discontents in the people against 
them ; the divine call he had imposed upon them was 
a death-warrant to class-interests wdiich would at once 
range themselves in fierce opposition ; the lawyers, from 
the commonest scrivener up to tlie lord commissioner 
Whitelocke, w’ould be called to arms fo/ their fees; the 
ecclesiastical ministry and their patrons would be sum- 
moned forth in defence of advowsons and of tithes ; 
the officers would have good reason to tremble for the 
security of their recent endowments ; and what pro- 
tection would all these think of in their hour of alarm, 
if -not of that which he could afford them ? He knew 
himself their sole refuge. Thus would vanish the Jast 
solid resistance to his daring project — and he had found 
far more conscieidious resistance to it, even among his 
own relatives and creatures, than he had been at all 
prepared for — and he might ascend the chair of the 
protectorate as indeed the saviour of jthe state, the 
protector of her interests, the sole apparent refuge of 
her civil and religious institutions, the composer of her 
quarrels and confusion, the harbinger of order and of 
peace. And this was the grave cheat of the 4th of 
July, 1653 . 

When Cromwell and his officers had left the room, 
M 3 
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it was mefely voted that the convention should meet on 
the following morning at eight o'clock, in the old parlia- 
ment house at Westminster. There and then they met 
accordingly, and devoted the greater part of the day to 
{)rayers.* '‘And the service,'* one of the body relates 
to us, “ was performed by the members amongst them- 
selves, eight or ten^peaking in prayer to God, and some 
briefly from the word j^much of the presence of Clirist 
and his spirit appearing that day, to the great gladding 
of the hearts of many ; some aflirraing they never en- 
joyed so much of the spirit and presence of Christ in 
any of the meetings and exercises of religion in all 
their lives as they did that day."^ 

After this auspicious commencement of their legisla- 
tive duties, they elected a speaker in the person of Mr. 
Francis House, a Devonshire man, of very good fortune, 
and provost of Eton College. They then separated for 
that day. 

The record of the second day's proceedings has a 
more business-like aspect. After prayer, much more 
brief, which, according to the author of the " Exact 
Relation,” “ was daily performed by one member or 
other, as they were found free to perform it, they pro- 
ceeded to call over the house ; read and laid up the 
instrument of their irapowering ; chose a clerk J , and 
after a serjeant-at-arms ; and chose a committee to 
consider what offices and attendants were necessary to be 
takfii in, and to consider of the fees and salaries of such 
as should he employed ; which, accordingly, was done 
and confirmed by the house.” Their next action tended 
to show the correctness of the judgment formed by Crom- 
well. They sent a deputation, headed by sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, to invite the lord-general himself §, 

• This fervent religious exercise lasted from eight o’clock in the morning 
till seven o’clock in the evening. The Dutch delej^ates then in London, 
however, carnal self-seekers as they were, transmitted to their republic no 
other note of the prayers preferred, than that one member prayed for a 
peace with the high anct mighty states,.their constituents. 

f Exact Relation, 

t Scobell was continued in tliis office, and Birkhead elected seigeant-at- 
arins. 

^ 'Limy renewed to the lord.general also the offbr of the palace of Hamp- 
top Court, in exchange for his house at Newhall. 
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the three major-generals, Harrison, Desborough, and 
Lambert, with colonel Tomlinson, to assist in their de- 
liberations as members of the house. This invitation 
was of course graciously accepted. 

On t!ie following day, they voted that all addresses 
should be made to them under the name of the par- 
liament of the commonwealth of* England. ” This 
passed by a division of sixty-five to forty six. Their 
next movement of importance was the appointment of 
a new council of state, which they resolved should con- 
sist of thirty-one members. They left the old thirteen 
untouched, adding eighteen more. The mere names in 
this council would suffice to repel the favourite imputa- 
tions of slander against its framers, since they made no 
effort to thrust members into it who bad not already 
some public consideration or importance.* Two days 
after its appointment, another entire sitting of the house 
was devoted to prayer, which accordingly,’^ the Exact 
Relation ’’tells us, '^was done by the members, principally 
by such as bad not done service before, when also the 
lord-general was present, and it w»as a very comfortable 
day.” The practice after this period seems to have 
been very regularly observed — that, as soon as about 
twelve members were met, they began with prayer ; 
and so corftinned praying, one after another, till a 
sufficient number had assembled to make up a house, 
when the speaker took the chair. 

A special prayer-tlay, that is, a day entirely de'^oted 
to prayer, bad generally a special object. Thus we find 
among the proceedings that, on the 12th, the house 
having spent the da'y before in prayer to God for his 
counsel and direction in their affairs, a committee was 

• I stibjoin the list: — Oliver Cromwell, 'lord-general ; John Lambert, 
major-general ; Thomas Harrison, inajor-gcneral ; John Desborough, ma- 
jor-general ; Colonel Anthony Stapeley ; Colonel William Sydenham ; 
Colonel Philip Jones j Colonel Matthew Tomlinson ; Colonel Robert Ren- 
net ; Sir Gilbert Pickering, bart, j Walter Strickland ; John Carew ; 
Samuel Moyer; Richard Salway ; lord Viscount Lisle ; sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, bart.; sir Charles Wolseley, bart.; sir James Ho}m;: 
lieutenant-general Charles Fleetwood ; colonel John Hewson ; colonel 
Henry Lawrence ; colonel Richard Norton ; Edward Montagu ; Charles 
Howard ; alderman Titchborne ; Richard Major ; Hugh Courteney ; Tho- 
mas SL Nicholas ; Dennis Hollister ; Andrew Broughton ; John Williams. 

M 4 
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appointed to draw up a declaration, to invite the people 
of this commonwealth to seek unto the Lord for the 
same blessing,*' This paper soon after appeared, and 
was sent round, for immediate promulgation, to all the 
various sheriffs and civil officers throughout England. 
Great care is taken in it to abstain froffi reflection or 
remark on the conduc'i, or the dissolution of the late par- 
liament, and no other reference is made to the summons 
by which they had themstilves assembled than in the sim- 
ple statement, — that being in an extraordinary manner 
called together, and required to assume the supreme 
goveriiment, they had judged it meet and requisite to 
take upon themselves the charge ‘assigned*. They fur- 
ther remark, that though, compassed about/' as they 
were, with much weakness and liuman frailty," they 
were tender of pressing covenants and engagements on 
the peoj)le, yet they expected and Wieved that all 
peaceable and good citizens would conduct themselves 
suitably to the protection they looked for from the pre- 
sent authority. They were ample in expressing their 
purpose to proceed in all things as might best conduce 
to the good of all,' and in declaring the watchfulness they 
would in every respect exercise. W e will be as tender, 
they said, “ of the lives, estates, liberties, just rights 
and properties of all oth^s, as we are of ourselves and 
our posterities, whom we expect still to be governed 
by successive parliaments." Some remarkable passages 
followed^ I'hey revealed, though in language of noble 
elevation, that statesmanship was to be attended here- 
after with certain mysterious and extravagant results 
which men could never have dreamt of until then. They 
fairly proclaimed the approaching advent of a reign of 
saints. They marked themselves out, in the midst of 
much honesty, and not a little of the true sense of go- 
vernment’s wisest functions, as at once the instruments 
and the victims of Cromwell. Lest the people should 
think too highly of the means they i^ere a^ut to display 
of conferring happiness and order on the land, they 
declared, at the very outset, that the ultimate end they 
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liad in view was one which was . utterly unattainable. 
But in no mean or vulgar strain was this done — in 
nothing of the debased spirit of fanaticism which has 
been attributed to them — but in language which was 
worthy of even the sublime source from which they 
sought its inspiration, and with a simplicity of soul which, 
while it too suraly disclosed the ^iryerity of their own 
delusions, spoke not less surely for the proportionate 
success of Cromwell’s scheme. 

After calling the attention of the people to the great 
works recently done in England, which have much 
filled all our enemies’ with amazement, and our friends 
with admiration,” the^ thus proceed: — Yet we cannot 
but acknowledge, that we are not yet at rest, nor can 
believe we have yet enjoyed or seen enough to accom. 
plish the ends of God ; or satisfy the thoughts of men 
for that vast expence of blood and treasure, which could, 
not have been endured with any patience, but in hope 
that, at length, those bitter pangs and tliroes would 
make some w^ay for that long expected birth of peace, 
freedom, and happiness, both to the souls and bodies of 
the Lord’s people. And although we ?lo not see it fully 
brought forth, yet we do not despair, but, in God’s due 
ti|pie, it shall be so ; and the dark black clouds of the 
night shall fly before the bi-ight morning star, and 
the shakings of heaven and earth make way for the de- 
sire of all nations 1 Nay, there are many things which 
make us hope the time is near at hand, seejthe 
clouds begin to scatter, and the dark shadows fly away f 
streams of light appear, and the day is surely dawned ! ** 

Pursuing this through other scriptural allusions, they 
added, with a noble fervour, And as we believe the 
Lord hath never yet stept back, or withdrawn his 
mighty arm, after he had gone so far, and done so 
much, and had made his people willing and desirous 
still to follow him ; so, we also hope, his great and free 
goodness will not forsake his people here, or suffer them 
to forsake him, or to deal falsely with him in his cause, 
till he hath accomplished his great works, and brought 
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about his great ends, whose gifts and callings are with- 
out repentance ! Is the Lord’s hand shortened, that he 
cannot save ? Is he a man that he should turn, repent, 
withdraw, or look back ? Shall he bring to the birth, 
and shall he not give strength enough Jo bring forth ? 
He is the same God, and changeth notj and if this be 
of God, it shall stanrf ; and lett every ftne take heed of 
fighting against God. ^ This is all we say. Jf it be 
from God, let him prosper and bless it ; hut if not, let it 
fall, though we fall before it** 

In the same spirit of exalted humility and faith, 
they thus concluded. However it shfill please the 
Lord,** they said, to do by us, or to deal with us, yet 
we humbly desire that ourselves and all the people 
of ‘God maybe still faithful and fervent with him, 
wrestling in prayers and supplications, till he shall fully 
raise up his own tabernacle, and build his temple with 
his own spirit, which he hath promised to pour upon 
all flesh 1 and raise up governors after his own heart, 
and teachers after his own will, to make exactors peace, 
and oflicers righteousness ! that he may overcome the 
evil of the world with his goodness, and fill the whole 
earth with his glory ! that his will may be' done on 
earth as now in heaven ! that righteousness may spdkig 
out of the earth, and may dwell here, and righteousness 
and peace may kiss each other ! that all his people may 
have one lip, one heart, one consent, and one shoulder 
to Jbow down and worship him ! that the envy of Judah 
and Ephraim may be taken away ; and that they may 
be one of the same fold with one shepherd ! that all 
wars may cease to the ends of the earth, and that all na^ 
tions may turn their swords and spears into ploughshares 
and pruning-hooks ! that the wolf may feed with the 
lamb, and that the earth be full of the knowledge of God 
as waters cover the sea ! that upon every house or assembly 
may be a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night, as 
is promised, and wai of old upon the tabernacle ! that 
every one may be holy, and the pots, nay, the beUs upon 
the horses, may be holiness to the Lord ! And that in 
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peace and joy we may all wait, expect, and long for 
his glorious coming, who is king of kings, and lord of 
lords, our hope and righteousness ; who is still to ride 
on prosperously, conquering and to conquer, till he hath 
subdued all his enemies ; and, at length, come to deli- 
ver up the kingdom to his father, that God may reign, 
and be aU in all.” 

The day after the issue of this extraordinary address 
was famous for the first movement in the house against 
tithes — that grand and primary source of contention, 
which stood in the way of the universal peace they pro- 
mised. For ^several successive days the discussion on 
the subject was continued, but without any fixed result*, 
and the matter was at last referred to a special commit- 
tee. The law and its grievances were doomed next, 
and, in entire realisation of all that was anticipated by 
Cromwell, the work of provoking class-hostilities went 
indeed bravely on. 

On one day alone, the 20th of July, eleven important 
questions were referred to as many committees. Two 
of these committees, for the affairs of Ireland and Scot- 
land, had been named on the ninth*; but they were 
now organised afresh, with some trifling alterations, and 
the names of Cromwell and Lambert inserted in the 
first, which had before stood -only in the second. The 
other committees were for the law, the army, the reve- 
nue, petitions, trade and corporations, the poor and com- 
missions of the peace, public debts and frauds, prisons, 
and the advancement of learning. The names of Crom- 
well and Lambert were in none of these. Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper was the first person named on the com- 

* The author of the ‘‘Exact Relation” describes what the chief difference 
was, and marks also the wise and sober judgment which relieved even the 
wildest projects of these singular men. “ Whereas all the house, for the 
most part, were sensible that tithe was a grievance fit to be removed, the 
difference was, some would not give way to the remove orit,/«7/ some other 
thing tuere provided to be set in the room of it [this was precisely the state of 
the question on tlie dissolution of the long t>arliament] ; others would have 
!t removed as a grievance in the first place, and then to make provision as 
God should direct In the debate, differenoe was made betwixt impropri- 
ators and that which was otherwise; and all seemed free and willing tnat 
impropriators should be satisfied the value; and therefore, upon the 
choosing of a committee for tithes, only that of incumbents was to be con- 
sidered of.” 
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mittee of the law. He was also on the committee for 
the advancement of learning. Barbone, represented by 
all the histories ta have been so active ^nd forward in 
every things that he was, in fact, the all in all’* of the 
assembly, was only of the committee for petitions. A 
committee on the great subject of tithes had been named 
on the day precedir^g. The committees varied in the 
number of their members, from twelve to nineteen.* 

Leaving them for a while, to their memorable duties, 
it is right that we should now record the incidents 
which marked the interval l)etween the issue of the writs 
and their meeting in obedience to them, while the mili- 
tary council still held supreme power. These coun- 
cils, as we already have had occasion to state, divided 
among themselves and their great chief all the necessary 
acts of government. They appointed a committee of 
five to finish the treaty begun by the statesmen with the 
Portuguese ambassador, Don Pantaleon Sa. To the same 
committee it was referred to consider of the treaty with 
the resident from France, M. de Bourdeaux. The agent 
of the duke of Tuscany was met by another committee, 
similarly appointed. But the main occurrences of the 
time were their reception of, and their negociation with, 
the ambassadors of the United Provinces, who came, 
after a new battle of the 2d of June, to solicit peace — 
and their conduct on the sudden return of John Lil- 
burne.t 

One of the noblest of the legacies left by the long 
parliament to their destroyer was the great and well 
appointed fleet by whicli they had already, in all essen- 
tial respects, broken the strengtli of the Dutch ; and one 


♦ The author of the “Exact Relation” says, “ Then the house wasmetho- 
dized into several committees, for the better dispatch of business, so as 
none might be idle, but all employed in public service. Beside the council of 
state, six or seven committees were chosen and set to work ; — the com. 
mittee for the army, the coiiimittee for prisons and prisoners, the commit- 
tee for regulating the law, the committee for justices and for the poor, the 
committee for public debts, the committee for the Scots and Irish afi&irs, 
the committee for Mtitions ; — which committees sat daily, and took great 
{uiiiis, morning and evening, almost every day in the week, to dispatch 
business, and make things ready for the house} and many things were 
netted and prepared, 
f See ante', notes to p. 94, and 96. 
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of Cromweirs first acts of power was the substitution 
of Monk for Blake^ in its chief command.* Distrusting 
the staunch republicanism of Blakef he obviously ap- 
prehended some hostile movement from him when he 
should hear 9 f the deed that had been done. Yet 
had that great commander, in ^he course he really 
took, administered to Cromwell ami his creatures an 
ever memorable lesson. As s#on as the news of the 
forcible dispersion of his friends and associates reached 
him, he directed an order to be issued throughout 
the fleet, that it was not the business of seamen to 
mind state affairs, but, to keep foreigners from fooling 
us.*’ f There, as in every other action of the life of 
Blake, spoke out the heroic spirit which moved, in later 
but not such glorious years, the passionate love and 
admiration of tlie English people at the mention of the 
name of Nelson. Monk was* already on his way to 
assume supreme command, but Blake not less cheerfully 
submitted to command under him. 

News of greater promise, or received with greater 
rapture, than that which told of the dissolution of the 
formidable parliament of statesmen, was m.'ver heard in 
the Dutch commonwealth. They seem to have beheld 
already England at their feet. Hesolved, at all events, 
to make a strenuous effort to bring her there, they at 
once renewed their shattered fleets; and Van Tromp, 
having safely convoyed the outward bound trade of 
Holland, returned immediately with a force of a hun- 
dred sail to seek the English on their own coasts. He 
was accompanied by de Iluyter, de Witt, and Evertsens. 

Monk, assisted by Dean, Penn, and Lawson, met 
the Dutch admiral off the North Foreland, with about 
an equal number of ships. The action began on the 
2nd of June, and lasted for two entire days. On the 


* Clarendon thus describes the three admirals. “ Blake, a man well 
known, Imt not thovffht entirely enouf'h devoted to Crmniuelt ; Monk, whom 
he coiled out of Scotland as his own creature ; and l>ean, a mere seaman, 
grown from a common mariner to the reputation of a bold and excellent 
officer.** 

f Lives, English and Foreign, vol. ii. p, 109 . 
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night of the firsty it was found that the Dutch had 
lost two sail ; but for this superiority the English had 
paid a heavy prift in the death of their great admiral 
Dean. Struck, at the very commencement of the action, 
by a chain shot from the Dutch vice-admiral’s ship, 
he fell lifeless at th^ feet of Monk. He was a man 
so worshipped by the seamen, from the midst of whom 
he sprung, that the Knowledge of his fate at such 
a time might have turned the fortune of the fight. 
But the cool sagacity of Monk did not desert him. 
QuieUy unfastening the cloak he wore, he dropt it over 
the dead body-; went on with tjie issue of his orders 
as though Dean had merely turned aside ; the En- 
glish seamen, unconscious of the fall of their beloved 
commander, fought with their accustomed gallantry ; 
and before the dawn of the morning of the third, 
Blake’s arrival, with eighteen ships, placed the issue 
beyond further doubt. Van Tromp fought on that 
day with the most determined courage ; but Blake^s 
arrival acted as a panic to his fleet ; his orders were 
disobeyed ; several of his captains fled in confusion from 
the superior'* fire of their opponents * ; and he was 
ultimately obliged to seek shelter within the Wielinngs, 
and along the shallow coast of Zealand. Eleven of his 
ships ha(l been captured, eight sunk, and two blown up 
with gunpowder; 1300 of his men had been left be- 
hind him as prisoners, and in proportion, on his side, 
wevfc the killed and v ounded. The English loss was 
slight in comparison. 

Cromwell received this news, which arrived in Lon- 
don before the meeting of the convention, with trans- 
ports of rapture. It w^as not his victory — it was the 
victory of the government he had overthrown t — of 
the statesmen he had pursued with ridicule and insult 

♦ It would seem from the letters in Thiirloo that the English fought at 
the distance of half cannon shot till the enemy fell into confusion, and 
began to fly, when their disabled ships were surrounded and captured by 
the English frigates. 

f This is not denied by impartial historians. “ The fleet,” says Dr. 
Lingard, ” owed its success to the exertions of the government which 
Cromwell bad overturned.” 
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•r-it was more especially the result of those exertions 
of Vane which had drawn down his signal hatred on that 
statesman* — but it was an occurrence of superior good 
fortune^ of which none knew better to avail themselves 
than he; and in every quarter of the country he ordered it 
to be proclaim&l as a sudden manifestation of the Lord, 
an answer to the faith and pra^e^ of God’s people.** 
His council issued at the same time, on his suggestion, 
a declaration of extraordinary Vervour, in which the 
whole people of England were called upon t to set apart 
a day of public thanksgiving to the Almighty for such 
singular mercies. We shall conclude our exhortStion, 
they said, with that of l)avid. O give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever. 
Let the redeemed of the Lord say so, whom he hath 
redeemed /rom the hand of the enemy. O give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever. Let Israel now say that his mercy endureth 
for ever. Let the house of Aaron now say that his 
mercy endureth for ever. Let them now, that fear the 
Lord, say, that his mercy endureth for ever.* O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, for l>is mercy en- 
dureth for ever.” As the people heard such thanks pro- 
claimed by order of the sheriffs in every English county, 
they might well indeed suspend all anger or impa- 
tience at the recent extraordinary change, in wondering 
expectancy of a coming reign of sanctities and bless- 
ings ! .. 

On the 22nd of June, twenty days after the victory, 
ambassadors from Holland arrived in London to nego- 
tiate for peace. Cromwell, still the holder of supreme 

* Such, for example, as the proposed sale of Hampton Court, during 
Vane’s remarkable exertions towards the preparation of this great fleet. 
It remains undeniable, and to the immortal honour of that eminent [wliti- 
cian, that Uic greatest glories of our unrivalled English navy date troin the 
naval administration over which Vane presided. 

f The admirers and partizans of Cromwell were very busy on the appear* 
ance of tins declaration in pointing to it as a striking proof of the humility 
and single-mindedness of the lord-general, that the people Were invited, and 
not cominandeci, to the duty of thanksgiving. Wtiitelocke himself has the 
following remark concerning il. “It took the more,” he says, “with 
many people, because it was not a command, and imposing upon men, but 
only an invitation of them to keep a day of public thanksgiving.” 
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power, received them coldly. On the 24fth, the b6df 
of admiral Dean arrived in the Thames, and Cromw® 
issued orders for its conveyance intb London, with 
every possible demonstration of gratitude, affection, anti 
lionour. A long line of mourning barges^^filled the river 
from Greenwich to Westminster Bridge ; and, as the 
body passed, all th(‘ ships upon the Thames, answered 
by minute guns from tjie Tower, offered it respect and 
reverence. In the evening of the same day, it received 
state-buriai, by torchlight, in the abbey of West- 
minster ; and Cromwell, “ with all the officers of the 
army and navy then in towii^” attended as chief 
mourners. Thus early in his reign of power did this 
remarkable man demonstrate a rare administrative capa- 
city, His unexampled honours to the memory of a 
commander so beloved, who had sprung from amoifg 
the common sailors and was venerated in an esj)ecial 
manner by all classes of the people, won for liimself 
no little sympathy and gratitude; — his repulsive treat- 
ment of the Dutch ambassadors propitiated the general 
pride. 

Some cirojiiistances connected w'ith this Dutch em- 
bassy should not l)e omitted. As soon as Blake’s great 
victory off the Isle of I’ortland became known in Hol- 
land, a general importunity had risen for peace, not less 
in the merchant classes than among the common people. 
Ambassadors, for the management of a treaty, were 
accordingly named. tV’^ith the dissolution of the long 
parliament, however, and the tidings of hope it carried 
to all the enemies of England, hope revived in Holland 
also*, and the embassy was temporarily suspended. 
Again these anticipations fell, wdien it was seen that 
Blake and the seamen had not desertet], the new 
government, but accepted service under Monk ; and 
again the Dutch imjdored their states for peace. It^ 
was accordingly resolved, that the Jimbassadors formerly 

♦ Whitclocko adduces various letters to prove that “ the Dutch much re* 
jt>iccd at the dissolving of the pariianicut, hoping for some disabling of the 
English fleet lh:;reby; but, being disappointed thereof, the common people 
vere eaniest for a iwace with England.” 
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named should proceed to discharge their mission. But, 
before they arrived in London, Van Tromp had pro- 
voked "Monk to engage, with the disastrous result I have 
described ; and, instead of presenting themselves on 
their arrival as jpen who might reasonably, from the chief 
of a new government, demand a ^fair and honourable 
peace, they appeared in the pitiful pasture of suppliants 
who deprecated fiercer r^ge than they had experi- 
enced yet, from a more triumphantly victorious con- 
(Jueror. It is, under these circumstances, right to keep 
in mind, that the presence of these j)acific negotiators, 
from the pro;id goveyiment of the United Provinces, 
was a confession of the invincible capacity and energy 
of the statesmen of the long parliament ; and not, as it 
has been esteemed, a tribute to the instant supremacy 
of Cromwell. Wlien the lord general seized the power 
of the state, he may be said to have inhen ted a well ap- 
pointed navy of upwartls of 100 sail, and the fruits of 
one of the noblest maritime victories on record : yet, 
when j^au Tromp first appeared in the channel, the 
committee of the admiralty had only twenty sail in the 
Downs. All else had follovred, with sundr;^ victories irt 
its course, from the exertions of Blake and Vane. 

Cromwell, surrounded by his military council, re- 
ceived the Dutch delegates with a haughty pride. 
Their first proposition was, that, pending the present 
negotiation, all hostilities should cease. This, he pe- 
remptorily refused. Their next had relation to wli^t , 
they termed the' exorbitant demands fonnerly made by 
the long parliament, when St. John was ambassador at 
the Hague*, and some abatement of which, they con- 
tended, must form the basis of any new treaty. This 

* This was before the victory of Worcester i?i IGol, The c?mbassy was 
admirably discharged by St. John, who, as soon as he saw a disposition in 
the States to trifle with Kngland, threw up his mission in these memorable 
words : — “I jH'rccive,” he said to the states general, “tliat you are waiting 
the issue of our war with the Scotch ; ami some members of our parliament 
advised that we should first finish that business — as we soon shall — and 
Vicn expect your envoys on rmr short's, v I thought better of you, and have 
misjudged ; but trust me you will soon your rejection of the ojffers 

which we have wade you The statesmen kept their words. The equip- 
ment of a noble fleet, and the pa.ssing of the navigation act, were the 
immediate results of bt. John’s abrupt return. 
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proposition met with no better fate than the first. 
Cromwell refused to stir one jot from the ground taken 
up by his predecessors. Three weeks passed fruitlessly 
thus : the Dutchmen, in despair, demanded their pass- 
ports, and would have gone at once had not Cromwell 
condescended, for sjiecial purposes he had privately in 
view, to cajole and humour them. Now, he would chide 
them reproachfully fpr their impatience, and now;, 
with tears in his eyes, for their carelessness of the 
miseries of war ! The convention meanwhile assem- 
bled, and it then favoured his purposes to represent 
himself as their servant merely, and the^humble repre- 
sentative of a suprerner power in the state. Two months 
at least passed in continual agitation of new propo- 
sals, and the transient glitter of new hopes, when he 
announced to them on the behalf of the parliament of 
the commonwealth,” at an audience they had claimed 
from its new^ council of state, that England would waive 
her claim of pecuniary compensation from Holland, 
provided Van Troinp were for a while remov|^ from 
the command of their fleet, in acknowledgment of his 
having been the aggressor; and, provided also the 
states would consent to the incorporation of the two 
countries into one great maritime powder, to be equally 
under the same government, consisting of individuals 
chosen out of both.* The last condition proved, as it 
was ])rohably intended, a stumbling block to the Dutch 
i\pgotiation. It was a subject not embraced in their 
instructions. Ultimately, three of their number left 
London for the Hague, to procure larger powers. 
Beverningk, the representative of the states of Holland, 
alone remained. 

But it was now the close of July and, exactly two 
days before the departure of the Dutchmen, another 
battle had been fought at sea, and another victory won 

* A vast number of papers will be found in Thurloe, having reference to 
these ncgC)tiations, See, for example, in the first volume only, pp. 268. 284. 
302. :>08, 315. 3I(J. ^}4(), 302. 370. 872. 381,382. 324. 401. Ami see, lor the 
best ])opu]ar s^ttoment of these results. Dr. Lingard’a History, vol. ii. 

p. 2n>-22J. 
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for England. During the whole of the negotiations I 
have described, Van Tromp and De Witt had exerted 
themselves with unrelaxing zeal to retrieve their last 
disgrace ; knowing well how little chance there is of 
honourable peace after ill-fought war. Tromp com- 
plained of the insubordination of his officers, and Dc 
Witt of the inadequacy of his *sl^ps. Tromp even 
tlireatened to withdraw from the command, wdiile De 
Witt is recorded to have addressed, after this fashion, 
both the states general and the states of Holland. I 
am here before my sovereigns : of what use is it to dis- 
semble ? the JCnglish are our masters at sea ; and things 
must so remain, till we have ships built on a different 
scale.”* To both the admirals a most respectful atten- 
tion was at once paid. * Full power was given to Van 
Tromp to place and displace his officers at pleasure t; 
deputies were specially sent from the civil government 
to every crew in the service, exhorting and intreating 
them to make a last effort for their country, and j)ro- 
mising them extraordinary advantages and rewards ; 
while in the Dutch dockyards De Whitt’s orders reigned 
supreme. Unexpected success, in on 5 sense, followed. 
Towards the end of July, Tromp was enabled to sail 
from the harbours of Zealand with about eighty ships, 
and De Witt had twenty-five more in readiness in the 
Texel, with which he afterwards joined his chief. But 
the Dutchmen had lost the habit of victory. 

IMonk and Blake bad for eight weeks blockaded^the 
entrance of the Texel, when, on the evening of, the 
29th of July, near the coast of Holland, they cleared 
for a decisive action with Van Tromp and De Witt. 
On that evening Monk issued a memorable and most 
characteristic order through liis ships, which were in 
number about equal to the Dutch force. He had 
found by experience, lie said, that the taking tlje ships 
of the enemy consumed much precious time, while the 
sending the ships so taken into a place of security, ne- 

* Thurloe, vol. i. p, 314. ; Le Clcrc, vol. ii. p.*S33, 334. 

t Thurloe, vol. L p. 3iJ5. 
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cessitated the detaching other vessels from the fleet tp 
conduct them, and so weakened his force. He therefore 
gave positive instructions to the captains that no En- 
glUK ship should surrender to the enemy , and that they 
should accept no surrender of the vessels against which 
they fought. Their ^business was not to take ships, 
hut to sink and destroy to the extent of their power.* 
Another circumstance iwt less sagacious or cold-bloode(| 
was observed in his conduct this famous evening. He 
sent out a sudden order to transpose the captains of the 
mercfi ant-men, which had been placed by him in the 
battle. In the former engagement, he had found tbit 
they committed themselves somewhat too cautiously, 
out of tenderness they had to the freight which belonged 
to their owners ! t * 

The first evening’s encounter was characterised by 
nothing decisive. The squally winds of the succeeding 
day prevented battle. The sun of the third, which 
was Sunday, the 31st of July, set in terrible streaks 
of blood. Its most illustrious victim was Van Tromp. 

Whilst be very pignally,” says Clarendon perform- 
ed the . office "of a brave and bold commander, he was 
shot with a musket bullet into the heart, of which he 
fell dead without speaking a word. This blow broke 
the courage of the rest.’’ After the fall of Van Tromp, 
the victory was indeed no longer doubtful; The Dutch 
at once wavered, in a short time fled, and pursuit lasted 
be}g)nd midnight. J On the English side, though few 

* Gutnble’s Life of Monk, p. 62. 

t Heath, p. a48. 

I During the continuance of this pursuit on the evening of the battle. 
Monk sent off a despatch to the lord president of the council of state, dated 
from on board the Uesolntion, off' Caini)erdown,” which, on its arrival in 
London, was received and read with much excitement in the house of 
commons. Its description of the closing days was highly characteristic of 
Monk, and will give the reader a vivid picture of the scene. Having 
mentioned the result of the first day's encounter, he thus continues ; 

“ Yesterday little was done as to an engagement, both fleets finding it waak 
enough to get off from the lec-sbore, having the wind at W. N. W. blow*; 
ing hard, with thi^k and dirfy weather, which was the worst for us, being : 
on an enemy's country. This morning, it being fair weather and little:, 
wind, boti) fleets prepared for a second engagement j the enemy bearing 
in upon us, having tkc wind of us. Tv this time the Lord^seemed to en- 
courage the enemyt bif lauing the scales, as it were, in a balance, so that* 
neither could tell w'hich had the better ; but good was ,the Lord .unto us,: 
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sliips were lost, tlie loss of imen was found to be consi- 
^rable. Six captains and 500 sailors were billed^ and 
six /Captains and 600 sailors wounded. A more ter, 
rible issue had. befallen the Dutch. Nearly thirty of 
their ships were burned or sunk, and among them that 
of vice-admiraf Evertsens, who was himself made pri- 
soner. Their loss of life was prdpj^rtionately fearful, 
and 1200 of their seamen were carried into Eng- 
land as a trophy of the battle, having been taken 
as they escaped from the wrecks in their boats, or 
picked up as they were swimming in the sea.* But 
heavier news ^than that of all these losses to the jfeople 
of Holland was the death of their famous Van Tromp.f 


who knew the beat time for manifestation of his otm gl<rry^ in appearing for 
his own people^ though unworthy of so great a mercy ; for, about seven in 
the morning, the great ships from the Texel, being twenty-fivejn number, 
[De Witt’s fleet] having made a conjunction with them the day before, 
there began a very hot dispute with them, which so continued till one in 
the afternoon,, the enemy naving the wind of u« all the while, whereby he 
had the miportunity of taking all advantages ; yet truly may we say, great 
was the Lord, and marvelous, worthy to be praised for his glorious ap])ear* 
ahee on our behalf j for by'this tiiile the I,ord had so daunted their spirits, 
tliat Uiey began to bear away from us, making all the sail they could with 
the remainder of their fleet, being not above sixty of their whole nutnber ; 
#hr, so far as I can gather, there cannot be less than^jtbirty or forty sunk, 
taken, and destroyed. We are now in pursuit with some our best sailing 
frigates, being almost up with some (tf their stertvmost ; and our expecta- 
tions still are great, that the I.ord will perfect the work thus far begun and 
carried on j which I hope will be to the glory of his grace in us, as well as 
without us. The enemy had nine flag ships when he first engaged, and 
now but one left, and Tromp's tied to the- topmast, as far as J can discern. 
But 1 saw two of our own fired by the enemy’s fire ships whereof one was 
the Oak, whose men were most of them saved j the other a fire ship. la 
the fight the Resolution^ ivith the Worcester frigate, led the English fleet in 
a Asperate and gallant charge, through the whole Dutch fleet. Van 
Tramp's topmast was shot down, which he would have set up again, but 
could not, and so was fain to put his flag upon his near masts. ThosH of 
the Dutcli, that are got into the ’J'exel, are much shattered ; Tromp’s vice- 
admiral sunk by bis side.” It is clear that Monk had not at this period be- 
come aware of the first source, as well as the greatest incident, of his 
victory — the death of Tromp. A brief letter from him arrived to announce 
it thfc next day. 

* Several Proceedings. Heath, p. 348. 

f Lord Clarendon tells us, that ** on the Hollanders* part, between 
twenty and thirty of their ships of war were fired or sunk, and above 
lifldO prisoners taken. I'ho victory cost the English dear too ; for 4t)0 com- 
mon men and eight captains were slain outright, and above 700 common 
sAtn and five captains wounded. But they lost only one ship, which was 
burned ; and two or three more, though carried home, were disabled for 
further service. The most sensible part of the loss to the Dutch was the 
death of their admiral, Van Tromp, who, in respect of his maritime expe- 
rience. and the frequent action's he had been engaged in, might very well 
be reckoned amongst the most eminent commanders at sea of that age, And 
tb whose memory his country is farther indebted than they have yet ac- 
kaowledgedi** Vet the States had given him a splendid triumphal funeral, 

N 3 
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The parliament vied with Cromwell and the council 
of state in showering honours and rewards on the vic- 
torious English admirals. A grand dinner was given 
in the city of London^ to celebrate their return, at which 
Cromwell was requested to invest thevi with sundry 
gold chains and medals, which had been voted in eom- 
memoration of their exploits. Nor did this parliament 
vent its gratitude in jnere partial and unsubstantial 
honours: they gave orders, we ascertain from the 
papers of the time, for taking care of necessaries 
for the relief of the sick and maimed seamen a^d sol- 
diers. They also resolved that a {lonvenieni house should 
he provided in or near Dover, Deal^ or Sandwich, for 
their accommodation ; that one moiety of all the 
hospitals for sick throughout England be reserved for 
the service of the navy ; and thatprormou he made for 
the wives and children of the captains and sailors slain 
in this engagement, who y)ere also admitted to make 
prolate of their husbands* and fathers* wills, without pay- 
ment of any fees** 

But the case of Lilburne claims brief mention, before 
the striking tourse of parliamentary policy is resumed.’*' 


and struck a medal to his memory. IauIIow thus describes, in his memoirs, 
the* engagement of tlie last day. *“ Though many of our men were sick of 
the scurvy, and the Dutch had lire ships, of which we had none, the 
wind also entirely favouring them, yet did the fight continue with equal 
balance till two or three in the arteriioon, about which time their admiral, 
Van Tromp, was killcil with a mtisket ball, as he walked upon the deck 
with his sword drawn. This so discouraged the enemy, tiiat they made all 
the Aaste they could away towards the Texcl, and were pursued with that 
diligence by ours, that the ship of Cornelius Evertaen was sunk, w'ith about 
thirty more, as we were informed by the prisoners taken or saved from pe- 
rishing. The victory was great, but cost us dear; for we lost eight of our 
brave captains, whose name.s were, Graves, Peac(x:k, Taylor. Crisp, New- 
man, Cox, Owen, and Chapman, with about 400 men. We had also about 
7U0 wounded, and amongst them five commanders, yet.we lost but one ship 
in tills fight.” 

• A passage from the “ Exact llelation,” may yet be subjoined, descrip. 
tlve of matters already partly referred to, and which wiil not require fur- 
ther statement. By this time (the opening of August) many matters 
were fitted and prepared by the committees, who made their daily reports. 
The council of .state having the pre-hcminence to be first heard, divers 
things were offered by them, some of which had been considered of by 
them in the interval of parliament. Many things passed, and were dki- 
patclicd, of what they reported, and which other committees did likewise 
repirt, wliich spent not a little time. Buisness came on so fast from com- 
inittoe.s, which did cause striving which should be first heard, and much 
time lost thereby. There were many particular things ordered and dik- 
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Banii^ed from England for life in l65a> he had taken 
xefnge in Holland, allied himself to the royajists there*, 
and made formal proposals to them for the destruction 
of the Long Parliament and the then council of state^ 
and for the m^der of Cromwell, all of which he un- 
dertook to accomplish in six months, on the payment 
of ten thousand pounds.f * His proposals, made in the 


patched by the house, as * The relieving the sufibrings of many by firos in 
many parts of the nation ; some their grievences redressed ; some their 
petitions and desires granted ; some ^strtictiona in aU their purchases 
removed by the house.' The buisnessof providing monies (all other things 
ever giving way to that), occasimied expense of much time, and great debate 
of ways and means to that end. The fights at sea coming to kiionrhflgeby 
letters ; .the reading of tbeiriP; the acknowledging God’s goodness, and 
praising his holy name; the taking care to provide for the sick and 
maimed ; the relieving the widows of such whose husbands were slain ; 
the honouring With rewards the chieftains and commanders ; with the 
bestowing several sums of money on the widows and chilUreu of such cap- 
tains as were slain in the fight, in consideration of their loss of such hus- 
liands and fathers ; all which were things just and hondurablc, but not 
done without expeiicc qf time. The dispatch of ambassadors to foreign 
parts, as to Turkey and to Sweden, their letter.'^ of credence, and commis- 
sions si.s;ncd and scaled, the receipt of letters from Switzerland and other 
ftee states, the reading of them and returning answers, may be reckoned 
into the expence of time. The council of state chose a second time by the 
box or glass, where every one put in his 'paper of names, and those that had 
most votes carried it, spent more time than one whole flay.” 

* This is not denied even by himself. According to im own ** Defen- 
sive Declaration,” he entered into fimiliar intcrco^rec with the duke of 
Buckingham, sir John Colepper, sir Ralph Ho]>tori (distin^ished followers 
of Charles the First, and who had been created peers by him in 164‘1'), 
bi.slu>p Bramhal, and other eminent royalists. 

f When asked how he proposed to cft'ect all this, he replied, by papers, 
that he would print in Amsterdam, and send over and get dispersed by his 
agents in England. He affirmetl, that, he had a' numerous party in his 
native country, and that the majority of the array would easily be brought 
over to his views. It is fair to add that Lilburne has denied this part of 
the charges. His character and habits, however, are a formidublc sup- 
port to it j and the informations, perfectly agreeing as to the facts, are 
sworn to by four persons, Isaac Berkenhead, captain John I'itus, caj^ain 
John Bartlet, and Richard Foot. In the evidence of the latter pchson some 
curious circumstances are stated. Describing the interval between the 
despatch of I/ilhurne’s first letter to Cromwell and his subsequent departure 
in defiance of permission. Foot illustrated it by the following scene. ” On 
Sunday the 29th of May, Lilbuni and Jamot being at a tavern called the 
Couserge, with one captain Whittington and colonel Layton, both of the 
king’s party here in England, and two merchants, one of the company 
askt him what he would say if this pass came not, he said that, ‘ if my pass 
come not, and that I find that it is Cromwell that hinders it, as it must be, 
for it lie.s in his power, I will either kill him my self, or send one to do it.* 
Then one f»f the merchants askt him how he could do such a tljing with 
conscience, he anwered, ‘Tel| not me of conscience in this case, for if 
that 1 am banished without law, consiuence or equity, and deprived of my 
natural air to breath in, which is every man’s birth-right (with such like 
expressions), I may justly right mv self if I can. W I would take a hare or 
a deer, I ought to give him fair pfay, because they are beast of game ; but 
if a fox or wolf, 1 may use what device 1 can to kill him j so if Cromwell 
keep himself above the law, that I cannot have my right by the law, 1 may 
N 
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iMitumn of l692y were rejected^ after some delibera^oiL: 
Yet he remained in Ho^nd^ where, on the 3d of May 
1653 , the news of the dis^rsion of the statesmen 
reached him. Seeing the opportunity for disorder, he 
wrote at once and offered his allegiance^, to Cromwell, 
with the prayer that he might be allowed to return to 
England, to call t<i account the deceased authority that 
had banished him. Tl^ letter was loaded with abuse of 
the parliamentary leaders, — especially of Scot, whom it 
styled secretary of state, — and with quiet hints of concili- 
ation and respect for Cromwell — .but unavailingly. The 
lord general avoided double-edged tools, ,and had pro- 
fited by his old experience of Lilbume. The letter 
passed unanswered. 

Lilburne then resolved on the daring step of an un- 
sanctioned return to England. He supposed himself 
safe in the disorders and uncertainties of the time. 
The duke of Buckingham is said to have accompanied 
him as far as Calais * ; and it is certain that the coun- 
cil of state had received information, which left them 
little doubt of the desperate intentions with which he 
came. He arrived in the middle of June, was arrested 
the day after his arrival at a lodging in Little Moor- 
iields, and shortly after committed to Newgate. The 
determination had at once been taken by Cromwell to 
send him to trial on the act which banished him, and 
which affixed to his unpermitted return the penalty of 
de^. It was a case, moreover, wherein he thought 
he might safely trust a jury. The only matter sub- 
mitted to their decision would be the simple proof of 
identity, since the felony was clearly established and 
declared. Thus wo^ld he at the same instant not 
only dyive from his path a troublesome demagogue, but 
in all probability, by his very means of doing it, win 

kill him how I can.' Then presently his letters came, and after he bad 
read them, antbsaw his pass was not come, he said, ‘ I am resolved to have 
oneJUtig more at Cromwell.' Further he said, that ‘ Cromwell hath bien 
an Atheist these seven yearSy and that his design is and hath been to make 
himseU king,"* 

♦ Thurloe, voL i. p. 306. Several Informations, p. la 
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the popular sympathies and regards. The result ^tras 
another proof of his tniscalculatioti. Nor of that only. 
It furnished decided evidence of that general condition 
of confusion and incertitude^ which was the follower 
of his act of usurpation. 

As soon as Lilburne discovered the resolute front 
opposed to hiih^ he took up bis own»old positions with 
sAl his acqustomed obstinacy.% He set to work his 
friends to petit^n^ and his own wits to bafHe by all 
kinds of techni<jal objection the legal proceedings al- 
ready instituted. His first endeavour was to obtain a 
respite of the, trial tilj the meeting of the. convfiition 
that bad been summoned^ and in this he succeeded. 
Cromwell was not unwilling to share with them the 
re^onsibility of some portion of what he had resolved 
to do. Within four or five days of their meeting, 
petitions were accordingly poured in upon the parlia- 
ment — petitions from Lilburne himself — petitions from 
Lilburne's wife — petitions from Lilburne^s native county 
— petitions from London apprentices;, who thought Lil- 
hurne a great man. It is instructive to know how much 
may be done, or, rather, how much alway^seems to be 
done, by one active person, during the inaction of every 
l^y else. Several discussions arose on these petitions, 
and many divisions t were taken. Some members of 
the house," according to the author of the Exact Re- 
lation," earnestly moving to have had his trial sus- 
pended, and the act called in question by which he >3{as 
banished and made a felon, that the merit of the cause 
might be looked into ; which they professed, again and 
again, tfiey did not do so much in favour of Mr. Lil- 
hurne, as in the right of themselves and their pos- 
terities, and all Englishmen, which they judged highly 
concerned therein ; but other gentlemen of note being 
very opposite, nothing came, of the whole hut expense 
of time." The real fact was, that the evidence of Lil- 
hume 8 intentions, laid before the various members by 

• See note, anti, p 94-97. f Thurloe, vol. i. p. 387. 
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the founcil of state, was, at last, too strong to be re- 
sisted.'*' His intrigues with the royalists. bad become 
too clear, and his intemperate style of abuse through 
all the proceedings had weakened what little sympathy 
remained for him. Parliament refused to interfere, and 
his trial was ordered po proceed. He was arraigned at 
the sessions in tke middle of July, on the capital 
charge of having viola*^ed the statute of his banish- 
ment. 

But to this statute he refused to plead ; and for^ve 
successive days, with all the genuine accomplishments 
of a first-rate demagogue, he kept prosecutors and 
judges t at bay. He left not an inch of ground un- 
fought ; and at every turn in the case covered every one 
opposed to him, not excepting the judges themselves, 
with charges of rascality and tyranny. First, he de- 

• An amusing passage, from the examination of captain Titus, will de- 
•cribe in detail a part of Lilburne’c interview with the duke of Buckingham 
in Holland. Independent of the entire corroboration it received from 
others, nothing can more exactly or characteristically express the style and 
manner of “ free.bom John : ” — “ This examinant further saith, that at 
this same time the said Lilburne proposed to thd said duke, that if he, the said 
duke, could but procure him lO.OOOf, Ac, the .said LUbume, would have a 
piece of him nni/ed ttjKfh everypost in Bruges, if he, the sa id Lilbunie, did not 
overthrow and dcstniy those damnable villains in England ; ‘ I mean,* said 
he the said I.ilburnc, * the lord general Cromwell, tlie parliament, and that 
monstrous councill of state.’ To which the said duke replyed, ‘ I pray you, 
sir, let me hear which way ycu will do this.’ The said Lilburne replyed, 
* My lord. He tell vou how ; first He set my presse on work (for which pur- 
pose 1 have bought one with letter at Amsterdam, which cost me thirty 
pounds) and then He send my papers over into England, which by my 
agents shall be spread all over the nation, and by my agents (for I have 
enough) my papers shall bo brought into the army there (where I have 
double interest) and now every trooper begins to understand his own pri- 
vilege, and so soon as these papers arc spread, they! fiy in the faces of their 
officers, so that with the help of my particular interest, the souldiery shall 
do all themselves, and lie do nothing but sit. in my chair and use my pen.* 
To which the duke replyed, * Sir, you may observe that in all your attempts 
tl^e general outwitted you, and broke your business in .the buV ; besides, 
vou may see, that on all occasions the souldiery hath' been obedient unto 
liis officer, so discreetly hath the generall ordered his army.* * Why, 
then,’ saith the said Lilburne, * 1 perceive you take the general for a wise 
man.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the duke, * let the world read his stories and theyl find 
him so. * No,’ said the said Lilburne, * I know him to be otherwise, for 
heretofore all his business was mannaged by Ireton, and is since by others. 
And for the generall hnnself, he is as false a perfidious false.hearted rogtse 
as ever lived in the world' And I know no reason why I should not vy 
with Cromwell, since I had once as great a power as he had, and greater 
too j and am as good a gentleman, and of as good a family.’ ” 

^ t Chief baron Wild presided, assisted on the bench by the lord commis- 
sioner Kcbie, judge Warburton, the recorder Steele, and, by some strange 
and unintelligible compromise with decency and justice, attorney -general 
Prideaux. 
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manded counsel ; that point was at once conceded^ 
and, among^others, he named Glyn, Maynard, and 
Hale ; of whom, Maynard, who lived to dabble in the 
blood of the regicides, took up his case with a real and 
very hearty zaal. Three days of the trial had mean- 
while been exhausted. On the fourth, returning to the 
charge with renewed vivacity, Lilbmrne tendered a bill 
of exceptions.* The court reused it unless signed by 
counsel, and gave him till evening to repair the defect. 
But the majority of the counsel he had named were out 
of town, and his friends only narrowly achieved the 
good fortuna of finding Menard, who was liimself 
on the point of setting out when they arrived. He 
signed the bill at once, and procured the signature of 
Norbury, a Welsh judge; who had recently been dis- 
missed by Cromwell. The crafty lawyer sent at the 
same time, a message to Lilburne, of still greater value 
than his signature. He would baffle his judges most 
effectively, he told him, if he insisted on his oyer — a 
specification under the great seal of the statute on which 
he was tried, of the judgment of banishment given 
against him, and of the crime or crimes bn which that 
judgment was founded. 

Lilburne received this hint with becoming gratitude, 
and on the sixth day of the proceedings formally de- 
manded his oyer, Maynard’s anticipations proved correct. 
The court knew not bow to refuse the request, since it 

• Tliese exceptions were, first, that it did not appear on the face the 
act, that it was an act of the parliament of the commonwealth of England, 
or the parliament sitting at Westminster, and might as well be an act of a 
parliament in Naples, or any other country. Secf)ndly, it did not appear, 
that there was any judgment given, upon which the sentence was founded. 
Before a judgment there must be indictment, presentment, or information ; 
the partv accused must appear, or must be outlawed for not appearing ; he 
must either confess or plead : all of which circumstances were wanting, the 
least of them being enough to annihilate the pr(>ceeding. Thirdly, the act 
spoke of his not being allowed to remain in England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
after twenty days, but the vote of the house upon which the act •was bot- 
tomed specified thirty days. Fourthly, the indictment now preferred 
against him was against John Lilburn^ gentleman, while the act of banish- 
ment was against lieutenant-colonel Lilburne ; no proof being rendered 
that he was the person named in the act. He denied that he had been a 
lieutenant, -colonel at the time of passing the act. There were several per- 
sons in England, whose names and designation were John Lilburne, gen- 
tleman ; and they might as well hang any one of these as hang him, under 
this act. 
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was claimed as of right and necessary to defence ; and as- 
suredly they knew BtiU less how to grant it, si|ce no record 
of the charge or judgment was known' to exist. They 
granted a specification of the act, and adjournment to 
the next sessions. ^ 

The proceedings were resumed in the middle .of 
August, by two dayg.' argument on Lilburne's^exceptionS 
and his right to the o^er, He consented to plead at 
last, under threat from the court that they would enter 
up judgment against him as contumacious. A jury was 
empanelled to try him on the 18 th of August, and the 
trial lasted three days. The court was crqiwded within 
and without by the city dfjprentices, of whom Lilbumc 
was the hero; some hundreds of them were said to 
have provided themselves with arms for his rescue if 
he should chance to be condemned ; and tlireatening 
papers were dropped about in various directions (printed 
no doubt at the demagogue’s own printing press !) to 
declare that if Lilburne perished, twenty thousand 
Englishmen would perish with him ! Cromwell un- 
wisely elevated these circumstances into an importance 
they could nevef themselves have claimed — for the 
great mass of the people were in truth looking indiffer- 
ently on — by taking measures to strengthen and en- 
courage the court. Two companies of soldiers were 
posted in the immediate vicinity ; three regiments of 
infantry, and one of cavalry, were quartered in the 
city^; and a considerable force without the gates received 
orders to march towards London. 

The details of the trial itself, which lasted three days, 
have not been preserved. * It is only known that the 
counsel for the prosecution restricted themselves to bare 
evidence of the prisoner’s identity with the Lilburne 
named in the act of banishment — that the court charged 
the jury, in the same strain, that they had nothing to 
do but with the act of parliament in question — and 
that Lilburne himself made a long and passionate speech 
in which, among a vast variety of topics of argument 
and abuse, the chief were these. He denied the leg^ 
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authority of the late parliament to banish him, becalFse 
it had in hjw expired with the death of the king, and 
because in no circumstances can a house of commons 
assume the functions of a court of justice — he urged 
upon the jury^with elaborate vehemence, that they were 
judges of the law as well as of th^ fact — he maintained 
that they could not possibly, if they had any regard to 
justice or the peace of their ofrn consciences, adjudge 
a man to death for a thing not done or proved, but 
merely because other men had ordered certain words to 
be written down on paper or parchment * — he^finaSly 
adjured thenv to remember that an act of parliament 
which was evidently unjust, was essentially void, and 
that jurymen, who pronounced according to it, and not 
according to their oaths, would have one day a heavy 
reckoning to answer. It was late in the night of the 
third day of the trial, when the jury returned their 
verdict, and the shout of the apprentices in celebration 
of Lilburne’s acquittal rang clamorously up Whitehall f 
to the residence of Cromwell. 

I have thus glanced at this close^of the wayward 

* Tlie original judgment against Lilburnc was, no doubt, only defensible 
on the ground of an elemental danger to society and government — both at 
that tiw|ie in a state of revolution and transition — wliich the ordinary law 
and usage were incompetent to meet. He was condemned in a heavy fine, 
with banishment for life, on the ground of a breach of priviltjge. It is well 
to recollect, that a previous vote of a precisely similar description, against 
lord Howard, of EscrickO, and captain Wendy Oxford, had been called by 
Lilburne (in his Just Reproof, &c.) ** a gallant piece of justice.’' Still Vane 
and Marten strenuously opposed his banishment. 

f A few words will suffice to close Lilburne’s career. The resist of 
an examination of the judges and jurymen before the council of state ; 
of the evidence of a certified copy of certain opprobrious expressions used 
by Lilburne in his defence ; and, finally, of additional proof of his royalist 
intrigues — was an order from the parliament, that, notwithstanding his 
acquittal, he should be enuiined in the Tower ; and that no obedience 
should be paid to any writ o{ havens corpus issued from the court of upper 
bench in his behalf. These measures were loudly complained of by sen. 
Bible and wclbjudging people, who bad taken no interest in Lilburne; 
aiid stoutly resisted also by a minority in the parliament. They were 
carried by the plea of, state necessity. It was afterwards suppospd, that 
Lilburne would be brought to trial for treason, with other conspirators, 
before a high court of justice, but he was at length sent a prisoner by 
Cromwell to Elizabeth Castle, in the Isle of Jersey. Here, he deported 
himself with the greatest contumacy. He was finally, as we are told, 
being far gone in a ebnsumption, liberated from confinement, and only 
turned out to die ; whiyh event occurred in August, 1657, at the age of 
thirty-nine. It is characteristic of all his life, that he is record^ to 
have died in the faith of a quaker f for various circumstances connected 
with these latter incidents of his inost unprofitable life, see Thurloe, 
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dkeer of Lilburne, because in the marked distinction 
which separates it from his previous trials^ a striking 
characteristic of the time may be noted* The plain and 
simple point involved in the present instance was the 
identity 6f Lilburne with the victim pf the act of 
banishment* But with whom had that act of banish*^ 
ment. originated, ef which Cromwell now sought so 
vigorous an enforcemeijyt ? It was peculiarly the work 
of the statesmen whose authority, within the last four 
months, Cromwell had himself destroyed, and whose 
motives he had branded with the vilest and most in-- 
suiting imputations. The act qf banislpnent was in 
fact no other than a special assertion of that authority, 
no other than a terrible resentment of Lilburne's reck* 
less disregard of its injunctions. But with the substance 
the shadow perished ; doubts arose between the justice 
and the thief ; the question of identity became a question 
of indifference ; and in the same proportion as Crom* 
well might be held to represent the authority by which 
he claimed the forfeit life of Lilburne, did the shouts 
of the apprentices of London represent the voice of the 
English people.* The true England was silent as the 
true statesmen. Yet Cromwell was troubled when 
those shouts reached him in Whitehall. It is the 
unhappy consequence of a great man’s playing a mean 
part, that mean men may become suddenly, though for 
a brief space, respected and respectable. A lion in the 
skitSi of an ass gives propriety and elvation to an ass in 
his own skin. 

Within a few days after the result of Lilburne’s trial, 
measures for the establishment of a high court of justice 
were pressed forward in parliament by Cromwell’s par* 
tisans ; for every instant, to them, seemed teeming with 
a new Lilburne. The time groaned, meanwhile, with 
much heavier dangers. The real indifference, languor. 


Tot. i. })p. 324. 3G7, 368, 369, 429, 430. 435. 441, 442. 451. 453, See also State 
Trials, vol. V. pp. 415—450. ; Whitelocke, passim ; and the Journals of 
the Commons, under dates already xi^entioned in the text 
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and incertitude of the people made themBelves knov^ 
in a more formidable shape. ' It had been a memorable 
incident in%he history of the statesmen, that, after the 
death of the king, though there had been wars with the 
royaliists of S^^otland and Ireland, and insurrections of 
that party when England was invaded by the enemy, 
no intestine commotion ever shock their power or 
weakened their general authority with the people. The 
argument of Whitelocke will also be in the reader s 
recollection.* Protesting with real or feigned sincerity 
against the dissolution of the parliamentary goveimment, 
he observed lyith admirable foresight, — The question 
will then be no more whether our government shall be 
by a monarch or by a free state, but whether Cromwell 
or Stuart shall be our king. And thus that question, 
wherein before so great parties of the nation were en- 
gaged, and which was universal, will by this means 
become, in effect, a private controversy only. Before it 
was national, what kind of government we should have ? 
Now it will become particular, who shall be our go- 
vernor, whether of the family of the Stuarts, or of 
the family of the Cromwells ? Thus the •state of our 
controversy being totally changed, all those who were 
for a commonwealth — and they are a very great and 
considerable party — ^having their hopes therein frustrated, 
will desert you ; your hands will he w^eakened, your 
interest straitened, and your cause in apparent danger 
to be ruined." Substantially this time had now arri^ied, 
and its arrival made itself known in a series of royalist 
conspiracies. 

Its first herald, as we have seen, was Lilbume’s 
arrival, under the tender escort, as far as Calais, of his 
grace the duke of Buckingham. Then followed his 
acquittal. Then arose mysterious talk throughout Lon- 
don of secret correspondence and designs, and 'several 
persons of consideration were sent to the tower. f Then^ 
within some days after, we meet with accounts of ten or 

♦ See pc 36. 

t See Thuiloe, voL i. p. Ml, MS. 451. 45S. 
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twelve colondis having been apprehended, on the diaige 
of having ootne over from abroad with a design to ^ raise 
men in several places for the service of Clitrles Stuart. 
And at last a formal report of various conspiracies was 
presented to the parliament by the* council of^tate, 
with a view to expedite the proposed estaWishment of a 
high court of justrj^. 

Cromwell saw in alUthis the worst disadvantages of 
an incomplete act of usurpation, unaccoiftpanied jfcy apy 
of the strength or awe that would follow its final as- 
sertion. , He began to look forward impatiently over 
the heads of his faithful commons. ^In a letter I 
have found to his son-in-law Fleetwootl, who was 
now in Ireland virith his wife, the significant hu- 
mility, the discontented sanctity, the obscure antici- 
pation, point directly at the protector's chair. It is 
dated the 22d of August, 1653, and runs in these 
words: — Deere Charles, — Although I doe not soe 
often (as is desired by me) acquaint you nowe itt is with 
mee, yet I doubt not of your prayers in my behalfe 
that in all thinges 1 may walke as becomeih the Gos- 
pell. Truly I never more needed all helps from my 
Christian friends than nowe. Fayne would I have my 
service accepted of the saincts (if the Lord will) but it 
is not soe. Beinge of different judgements^ and of each 
sort, most seeJdnge to propagate their owne, that spirit 
of kindnesse that is to them all, is hardly accepted of 
any. I hope I can say it, my life has beene a willinge 
sacrifice and I hope is^ for them all. Yett it much 
falls out as when the two Hebrews were rebuked, you 
know upon whom they turned their displeasure ; but 
the Lord is wise, and wilt I trust make manifest that I 
am no encmie. Oh how easy is mercye to be abused ! 
Perswade friends with you to be very sober. If the 
day of the Lord be so neere (as some say) how should 
our moderation appears ! If every one (instead of con^ 
tending) would justifie his forme by love and meeknesse, 
wisdom would be justified by her children. But alas I 
am in my tentation ready to say. Oh would I had 
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winges like a dove, then would I, See* but this 1 feare 
is hast. 1 blesse the Lorfi I have sqipewhat Jceepes 
me alive/ s^e sparkes of the light of his countenai^ce, 
mid some synceritye above mans judgment. Excuse 
me ithus unlx^wellinge my selfe to you ; pray for mee 
and desire my freindes to doe soe also. My love to thy 
deere wife whom indeed I entyerly ]#ve, both naturally, 
and upon the best account ; an^ my blessinge (if it be 
worth any thinge) upon thy little babe. Sr. George 
Ascough havinge occasions with you desired my letters 
to you on his behalfe ; if bee come or send, I pray you 
shew him wjiat fai;*lopr you can. Indeed his services 
have been considerable for the state, and I doubt hee 
hath not been answered with suitable respect. There- 
fore again I desier you, and the commissiotiers, to take 
hin\ into a very particular care, and helpe him soe farr 
as iustice and reason will any wayes affbrde. Remem- 
ber my liarty affections to all the officers. The Lord 
blesse you all* soe prayeth your truly lovinge father, 
Q, Cromwell. . . . All heere love you, and are in 
health, your children and all.’* 

Another circumstance of the same (fate indicates the 
movement in Cromwell’s mind. Whitelocke was sud- 
denly sent off from London in the character of ambas- 
sador extraordinary to the Swedish (lueen Christina. 
No formidable opposition was thus removed, but many 
troublesome and annoying scruples. In vain poor 
Whitelocke struggled Urid objected, in vain he sought 
the aid and counsel of wife, of friends, of tenant^,. 

There’s no use in riesisting the great man,” said one 
of the latter, an ancient, sober, discreet, and faifliful 
servant to Whitelocke and his father above forty years.” 
Whitelocke rejoined that he was not bound to obey ’* 
Cromwell, I am deceived,” said the shrewd old ser- 
vant, if he will not be obeyed in what he hath a* mind 
to.” I am not under his command ” retorted White- 

locke; what can he doe to me?” WJiAt can he 
doe ! ” exclaimed the experienced AFilliam Cooke. 

What can he not doe ! Don’t we all sea he does What 
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he list. We poor countrymen are forced to obey^him 
to our cost ; and if be have a mind to punish us or you, 
it*s,an old proverb that its an easie thing to find a staff 
to beat a dogge ; and I would not have you to anger 
him, lest you bring daunger and trouble ,, too upou you 
and your family and ^tate ; that's the truth on’t.”* 

The ‘^parliament of saints*' had meanwhile been 
working to Cromwell's vish. Their measures of general 
polity and reform now claim from us a fair recital, and 
will be found, indeed, well worthy of it. 

Be it first observed that they began their duties by 
establishing in all matters appe^itdnirig f,o the state a 
system of tlie most rigid economy. They revised the 
regulation of the excise ; they simplified and improved 
the constitution of the treasury, by reducing into one 
the several receipts of the revenue ; they abolished un- 
necessary offices, and reduced exorbitant salaries ; they 
subjected to a most rigorous scrutiny the various public 
accounts, and gave new facilities to the sale of the lands - 
now considered as national property. In all theae 
things, as in others 1 will shortly name, the spirit of 
the Long Paiiiainent had survived the dispersion of its 
merabt’rs ; in the fanaticism of language and occasional 
extravagance of argument by which the truth and ad- 
vantages of such a course of policy were obscured in 
the convention, w'e must at once in fairness recognise die 
original vice of its origin. It should never have been ex- 
pelted that any thing could supply that grave defect in 
the minds of the moie sensible English people. 

Thus deficient in the only solid support they could 
hope to rest on, they had at once commenced their 
quarrel with the formidable class interests, and with the 
army first. It had been with visible reluctance that 
they voted the monthly tax of 120,000/. for the sup- 
port of the military and naval establishments. They 
wert% indeed, careful not to complain of the amount; 

* Tor an ample account of these conferences, and of Whitelocke’s inter, 
views with Christina lierself, embodying many striking illustrations of 
Cromwell’s character, see my last volume. Appendix E., Cromwell and 
Christina. 
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their objections were pointt against the nature of 
the tax, and the inequality the assessments ; but 
this pretext could not hide their real object from the 
jealousy of their adversaries ; and their leaders were 
openly charge^ with seeking to reduce the number of 
the army, that they might lessen .the influence of the 
^ord general,* 

Their war with the lawyers ivas more daringly and 
openly conducted. Among the first acts they passed 
were those for taking away fines on bills, declarations, 
and original writs, and for the redress of delays and 
mischiefs arijiing out of writs of error. They passed at 
the same time an aet respecting marriages which, with 
several others, was sanctioned hy their successors in 
and which declared that they should in all cases 
he preceded by publication of banns in church, or 
in the market-place on market-day ; and a certificate 
being granted of such publication, together with the 
' exception made, if any, that the ceremony should then 
take place before some justice of the peace within the 
county. This measure, which was strongly opposed by 
the clergy as well as the lawyers* t, tfiey Accompanied 
with acts for the registration of marriages, and also of 
births and burials. They prepared and introduced 
other bills with less success iii passing them. Among 
them were, for examjile, an attempt to constitute by 
Cuactment a public committee for advance of trade y a 
new system of workhouses^ and provision for the jmr ; 
and many admirable remedies for making the law more 
expeditious and less chargeable. J 

• Exact Relation, p. 10. Thurloo, i. j». 75*5. Dr. Lingard, vol. ii. p. 1!)3. 

•f A ctnisuierable time, Uie authors of the Parliamentary History tell 
us, was taken up in agitation of it. On the iijtli of August, it passed the 
house on the question, and was ordertni to be printed and publishtnl. “ Thi« 
extraordinary act entirely took marriages out of the hands of tl)e clergy, 
and put' it into those of the justice? of the peace. ... A very rcnv^rkable 
clause (add the compilers of the Pari. History) was projxwsed to be added 
upon the third reading, but passed in the negative. It was this: — ‘ That 
if any person then married, or to be married according to this act, should 
make proof, by one or more credible witness upon oath, that either the 
husband or wife had committed the detestable sin of adultery during such 
marriage, then the said parties might be divorced by the sentetme of three 
justices of the peace.’ ” 

^ The author of the Exact Relation telU us that ** about three days 

o 2 
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Their next offence to the lawyers was not less a 
boon and blessing to the people, in answer to whose 
repeated prayers and entreaties*, it was. granted by 


were spent in passing the excise rates, particularly, by ^yote. The old and 
pew (Irai)ery, hats, caps, and tobacco pipes, were by vote exempted from 
the duty of excise. The Irll folhjwiiig, in order of the rates, was very 
large, of about eighty shtpts of pai>er ; spent one whole day in the hearing 
of it read ; and there appeared so many snares and ditlicblties in it as to 
trade, as was judged no way to be put on a people that expected free- 
dom at tJie priceof their blood and treasure, by tnctn spent in the late war ; 
whereupon it was by a general consent w'aived and laid aside. There were 
divers bills prepared by several committees, some of which were read in 
the house, and others offered to have them read ; but other buisness hin- 
dered, as, ‘ A bill for constituting a committee for advance of trade,’ ‘ A 
bill for \.''orkhou8es, and provitiing for the poor,’ ‘ Divers bills for regula- 
tion of the law, and making it less chargeabW to the poor, and more expe- 
ditious.’ ” 

* I subjoin a striking extract from a petition against the system of im- 
prisonment for debt, printed in the journals of the time. It is entitled the 
“ humble petition of all the prisoners for debt within the several (both 
national and private) tyrannical dens of cruelly, called prisons, gaols, 
counters, holes, and dungeons in this land.” It opens with a laudation of 
the members of the convention, as “the Lord’s faithful oties,” who had 
been called to restore England’s fundamental laws, rights, and liberties. It 
proceeds : — ” In assurance of your speedy accomplishment of this so great 
good work, to (rod’s glory, your country’s happiness, and your own eternal 
fame to j)osterity, we are encourage<f to show, though not unknown 
unto you, that the law of (i!od is a law of mercy, peace, and pres(>rvation 
to the people, and not of strife, rigour, and destruction, as it is at 
this pr(!scnt time, in and by the chargeable, dilatory, and deceitful 
practice thereof; wi^^ness the numerous actions charged on men ; vexa- 
ftious and charg«rablc arrests, and dragging of men and women like dogs 
into holes and dungeons ; false and endless imprisotimcnt ; the frequent 
commitments to prison, by the judges and justices, upon trivial matters; 
unjust decrees ; false reports of iiuibters in chancery ; illegal outlawries; 
delay of justice ; and, by the extraordinary charges iit law and protraction 
of lime, dishearten honest men from suin}f /or their just debts and rights ; 
together also with the most cruel usage and unrcason.able exactions of 
bailiffs, Serjeants, and gaolers, to the utter ruin and destruction of thou- 
sands of families in tJie land ; so .as now, by the diabolically invented prac- 
tices of the judges and lawyers, the law is become sharper than a two-edged 
swi^'-d, dividing the life from the body; \torking an endless separation 
between a man and bis wife, children and friends; deprivation of liberty 
and culling, and a total ruin of estate, to the great prejudice of this com- 
monwealth in general ; but to the satisfaction of cruel revengt?ful persons, 
and inricbnient of lawyers and tlieir de|Hmdents in particular. . . . That 
restraint of men and women’s persons in gaol pai/s no dcht^ hut defrauds 
the creditor, feeds the lawyers and gaolers, and murders the debtors; witness 
the many thousands that have thus perished miserably, as the gaoler's books, 
coroner's records, and committory rolls do testify. . . . TJiat imprisonment 
for debt is contrary to the law of God, to reason, justice, and charity, and 
to the law of this land, as appeareth by several statutes. ’I'he premises 
piously considered, your poor still enslaved brethren therefore humbly 
pray, ‘That you may speedily break off this cruel sinful yoke, by the 
powerful rule of righteousness, justice, and mercy ; that there may be no 
more arresting nor imprisonment for debt’” — The close of the peti- 
tion suggested a provision in the stead of imprisonment not less ju.st than 
humane — that “ all .able debtors might be, in some short time, enforced to 
satisfy their creditors out of the two-third parts of their estates, either in 
lands or giKxlr ; the other third part to be resolved to themselves for their 
support and education of their cliildren.” 
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these reformers. A bill was introduced for relief of 
creditors and poor prisoners for debt/' the immediate 
operation of which, besides its effects throughout the 
English provinces, was to release upwards of 300 dis- 
tressed men vdio were confined in difterent prisons in 
and near London alone. A brief sketch of its -provisions 
will illustrate the judicious and equable temper in which 
these “ fanatics " approached a subject, which involved 
so many nice and difficult questions of property and 
humaffity. 

Seventeen commissioners were appointed to act as 
judges in thei case of. prisoners ‘4n the Upper ^Bench 
prison, the Fleet, the Gatehouse in Westminster, the 
Counter in Surry, or prison in Whitechapel,” with 
power to examine, and determine in a summary way, 
concerning the causes of such persons’ imprisonment, 
their escapes and their estates, and to act as commis- 
sioners of bankrupts. They were to be allowed twopence 
in the pound out of the money arising by the sale of 
such prisoners' estates, for the charges of them and their 
clerks. A certain number of persons were also appointed 
to act in the same capacity for each county in England 
and Wales, with an allowance of sixpence in the pound. 
Prisoners not paying their debts in six months were to 
be deemed bankrupts ; and iii case of settlement of any 
part of a prisoner’s estate in trust for himself or any 
other person, after the debt contracted or judgment ob- 
tained, these commissioners were empowered to sell^he 
estate, and to fine -any other person aiding or assisting 
in such fraud. Persons not able to pay such fine, 
were to be adjudged to the pillory or workhouse. Pri- 
soners able to pay their debts, and refusing so to do, 
were, if these commissioners thought fit, to be ordered 
to close imprisonment. The estates of any person for 
whose debts another should be imprisoned, \vere to be 
sold as fully as the estate of the prisoner himself; and 
where a prisoner made an escape, his estate not being 
sufficient to discharge his debts, the gaoler and his 
o 3 
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security were to make good the deficiency. In the case oi 
prisoners, however, against whom there had hot been any 
declarations filed, these commissioners were to discharge 
them, and to give them damages for such vexatious im- 
prisonment. In order to prevent prisoners:, unable to pay 
their debts ^ or fines, /rom perishing in prison, through 
the cruelty or . obstinacy of any obdurate creditor, the 
commissioners were in^owered to discharge, abate, or 
give respite of time to any such prisoner, according as 
the circumstances of the case might require ;‘*and to 
remove to the workhouse, or house of correction, any 
obstinate prisoner, who should betfound todceep in prison 
through his own wilful default, or to have run into 
debt by a vicious course of life. They were also author, 
ised to examine into the case of persons who had 
fraudulently got out of gaol by means of former acts for 
relief of insolvent debtors, and to re-commit them. 
They were to inquire into the abuse of charities given 
to prisoners, and to award punishment for it ; to make 
orders for selling wholesome provisions to the prisoners at 
a reasonable price and to cause a table of moderate fees 
to be hung itp in every prison, the transgressor of which 
in any particular 'was to forfeit fourfold to the party in- 
jured, and to be set on the pillory. And in case of the 
death of a prisoner before his debts were paid, they were 
irapowered to sell his estate for payment thereof. And 
though prisoners enlarged by this act were not liable to 
he arrested for debts due before, yet tlieir estates were to 
remain subject to their creditors’ satisfaction. Lastly, 
these commissioners were not to be responsible for their 
conduct but to parliament ; and in case of any difficulty, 
wherein they might apprehend they had not sufficient 
power for the relief of just creditors or poor prisoners, 
they were to certify the same to the house, with their 
opinion what further provision was necessary to be made. 

The four great votes which followed these measures, 
sealed the fate of their unconscious originators. Before 
I proceed to describe them, it will be interesting to 
place on record a complete list of the enactments of 
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general government and policy which were passed by 
the convention. They embody, in connection with Jhe 
four votes in question, tlie last eflfprt made to gather up 
the fruits of the struggle it has been the purpose of this 
work to recorjl, in anything like a permanent result or 
legislative action on the people. Different scenes await 
us after these have passed. Scenes, of mingled shame 
and glory ; the administration^ of a despotism at once 
brilliant and mean ; the oppressions it practised, the 
temporary honours it achieved, the few vain benefits it 
bestowed, the partial but glorious resistance it overcame, 
the serious wid solenyi lesson it taught to poste»ity ; — 
but none of those higher aims which belong to the 
higher provinces of statesmanship, and by which alone 
may be connected and consolidated the interests and the 
happiness of men in distant ages. 

The list, compiled from the imperfect journals of 
the house, and the relation of one of its members, 
who adopts the signature of L. D., .may be 
given thus : — First. An act for the committee 
of the army, and treasurers of war. " Second. “ An 
act for constituting commissioners fbr •ordering and 
managing the admiralty and the navy. Third. 

An act for settling the court of admiralty.*’ — M^uch 
time, we are told, spent in fixing on judges.” Fourth. 

An act for taking away fines on original writs,” which, 
L. D. adds, was, as some knowing gentlemen of worth 
in the house affirmeef, to the saving of the people of 
this commonwealth 120,000/. per annum, only 10,000/. 
or 12,000/. thereof coming to the state.*' Fifth. An 
act touching the several receipts of the revenue and 
treasuries of the commonwealth, and the bringing 
them into one treasury. ’* Sixth. An act for mar- 
riages, and the registering of them ; as also births and 
burials.” Much time,*’ subjoins our relater, Spent in 
the debate about marriages, there being many niceties 
and difficult cases relating to that subject.” Seventh. 

An act for the more speedy bringing in of the arrears of 
o 4 
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the excise^ and settling commissioners to that end.*' 
Eighth. An act concerning the planters of tobacco in 
Gloucestershire, and elsewhere.'* Ninth. An act to 
continue the receipts of the excise till the 29th of De- 
cember last.** Tenth. An act, additional and expla- 
natory, for the sale ^of the remaining fee-farm rents, 
and finishing the whole buisness.** Eleventh. ‘‘ An 
act for settling Ireland,*, and making it a part of the 
commonwealth,^ and satisfying the adventurers and sol- 
diers with lands ; ** which act, we are told, being very 
large and comprehensive, took many days* debate before 
it could be passed as a law.** Tivelfth. An act for 
the relief of creditors and poor prisoners.*' The fruit 
of it, L. D. observes, with a justifiable pride, hath 
shewn the worth of it, SOO poor starving souls hav- 
ing been freed thereby, in and about London. A law 
so just and honourable, as iilngland hath few better ; 
which passed not without serious debate.’* Thirteenth. 

A n act for accounts, and clearing public debts, and for 
the discovery of fraud, and concealment of any thing 
due to the commonw'ealth.** Fourteenth. An act for 
impowering die committee of the army to state and 
determine tbte accounts of all soldiers and others em- 
ployed by them, for moneys by them received from the 
26’tb of March 1(147, untill the 25th of July 16*53.*' 
Fifteenth, An act for redress of delays and mischiefs 
arising by writs of error, and writs of false judgment, 
in ipVCral cases.” Sixteenth. An act for repealing 
of a branch of an act of the late parliament, intituled 
^ An act for subscribing the engagement,' '* which was 
made, L. I), quietly adds, to the ease and profit of the 
people, and to the loss of the lawyers** Seventeenth. 
“ An act for the regulating the making of stuffs in the 
county of Norwich and Norfolk.** Eighteenth. An 
act for a high court of justice** Upon this, L. D.*s 
remark is characteristic : — It cost," he says, in- 
deed but one day's time, the reading, debate, and 
passing for a law, by reason of the great haste 
some gentlemen made, pretending great danger to 
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themselves and the commonwealth^ so as no reasons 
could prevail to have it recommitted, as some desired ; 
or that the acts for treasons might be read which the 
commissioners were to proceed upon, as others moved to 
have them ; i^or yet that the bill might be ingrossed, 
being to be a law that concerned life, for then it could 
not have passed till the next day, wl^n some that were 
perceived that day absent (bew^ praying at the Black- 
friers ) might be present ^ and hinder, as it is likely to 
be feared, the passing of it ; — which had they done, they 
had saved much the credit of the council ; for to wise 
men it seeme^ a very ^eak piece. And experienae hath 
(thanks be to God) shewn there was not that sudden 
danger as some gentlemen suggested, who did not let to 
say, (in answer to those that would have had it ingrossed 
against the next morning,) ^ that they knew not but by 
that time they might have their throats cut.’ ” In ex- 
planation of this, the case of Lilburne need only be re- 
called. Nineteenth. ^^An act for deoffori station and im- 
provement of the forests, and of the honours, manors, 
lands, and tenements, within the limits and perambula- 
tions of the same, heretofore belonging tdth# king, queen, 
and prince.’* This was, we are told, a very large act, and 
comprehensive in the particulars, w^herein the old farmers 
of the custom house, that lent the old king money, to 
make war with the Scots, were admitted to have their 
old debts made public faith, to double on, to the sum of 
two hundred seventy -Six thousand pounds, to the jnd 
to be sure to have money against the spring. It was 
complied with ; and some very eminent and wise gen- 
tlemen made others believe there was no question but the 
money would be provided ready against the times, other 
members of less note [no doubt our present informant], 
told the house what they thought,even as it is come to 
pass.** Twentieth. *'An act confirming the purchasers of 
sir John StoweFs lands, what they had purchased of the 
state.** Twenty-first, An act for an assessment at the 
rate of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds a 
month, for six months, for the maintenance of the armies 
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and navy of this commonwealth."* Twenty-second/^ An 
act for continuing the privilages and jurisdiction of the 
county of Lancaster.” Twenty-third. An act touching 
idiots and lunatics.*' Twenty-fourth. An act for enabling 
commissioners of parliament for compounding with’ de- 
linquents to dispose of two parts of the lands and estates 
of recusants, for ,the benefit of the commonwealth.” 
This act we again learn^ from L. D. cost much time in 
the debate of it ; for that some gentlemen fearing it 
amounted to the toleration of popery, did strongly oppose 
it, and caused it to be so modelized, as that it was never 
like ta attain the end aimed at, as some then declared ; 
of which experience now can best declare and speak," 
T wenty-fifth. A second act for the constituting com- 


* says the author of the Exact Relation (the curious pamphlet 

1 have already quoted), “ was a very large act, and tooK up many days in 
the debate and passing of it, there being a desire, if possible it might have 
heeny to have abated something of that sum^ and that it might be laid equally , 
Many votes passed, and very sharp debates, by reason of tlic great inequa- 
lity that was evident in the laying of the ^ax, some countries bearing be- 
yond their proportion, and some much less, which made the burtlien more 
grievous than other\vi£c it would be. When, after many days spent in the 
modeliitng fJf the bill, and it came to be passed, some gentlemen gave their 
reasons why they could not give their yea to pass it for a law, for the un- 
righteousness tl^t vfas iu it (and something else) which had been laid 
forth in the debate. The great inequality betwixt country and country, 
city and city, hWidrcd and hundred: and so of particular estates, some 
paying but two or three shillings in the pound, and others four and five, 
yea, some ten or twelve shillings for their real estate, beside what 
they paid for their personal ; some of London passionately complained 
of lieing overrated, they paying HIHX)/. a month, the fifteenth part of the 
whole as.sos.sment of the commonwealth, when, as they with great confi- 
dence afiirmcd, they were not the fortieth part of the commonwealth in 
value, as their case now was. The act ingrossed, and the quest ion being 
pu^ the no’s (as to the making it a law that very d.iy) had they been pro- 
seemed to the pole, had hazarded the passing of it ; it having being earnestly 
pressed that it might be anieadetl at the table, or re-comraitttKl to be 
amended against the next day. A gentleman that first moved to have the 
house give up that morning they tvere dissolved, made this one of his reasons 
why he could sit no longer with his Jellows, Itecause of their dealing so disin- 
genuously with the army; some other gcntlem^ having sjpoken to the 
same account : but as to this, those that gave their no’s against the then 
passing of the bill upon the account before, can say, they never were in 
arms against the parliament and army, nor were ever in Oxford, or any 
other garrison that stood in opposition to them. And for tlieir constant 
cordial affection to them, they may safeley say, witlioiit boasting, they have 
been but a very little behind them that have been the highest and beat 
affected in the nation, whotever those gentlemen please to say. To endea- 
vour to have the assessment equally laid and borne, tended much to the 
army’s good rather than hurt, whereby they might continue to enjoy the 
love and affection of the people unto them/’ So began, as I have already 
observed, the quarrels and contentions, which in the four concluding votes 
received their final consummation. The writer of this passage seems to 
have taken a decided part himselC 
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missioners for ordering and managing of the affairs of 
the admiralty and navy/* Twenty-sixth. An act for the 
better and more ^ectuaJ discovery of thieves and high* 
waymenf We have to add, in concluding the list, that, 
there was af^o a bill brought in and read, and debated 
for the uniting of Scotland to the commonwealth of Eng* 
kind, as a part of it, with equal privileges, which spent 
two or three days debate in a |rand committee of the 
house, before it was ordered to be ingrossed, being a 
thing of very great weight and concernment; being in- 
grossed, it lay ready on the table to be read and j;»assed : 
but the highlanders putting the country into distemper, 
it was not put to be passed for a law while the house 
continued/’”' 


* It i« scarcely worth while now-a-days to refute the calumnies which 
lord Clarendon so notoriously indulged aeainst his opponents ; but after 
this list, it may amuse' the reader to hear the noble historian coolly observe 
that “ these m(*n who took upon themselves the supreme authority of the 
nation, and continued to act in that capacity near six months, to the 
amazement and oven mirth of the people, never entered upon any grave 
or serious debate, that might tend to any settlement, but generally expressed 
great sharpness and animosity against the clergy, and against all learning, 
out of which they thought the clergy had groimi, and still would grow. 
They looked upon t*ie function itself to be anti-chf istian, the persons to 
be burthcnsoine to the people, and the rcqui*ring and paying of tithes to 
be absolute Judaism, and so thought fit that they should be abolished 
together. And that there might not, for the time to come, bo any race of 
people who might irevive these pretences, they proposed, that all lands 
belonging to the universities, and colleges in those universities, might fte 
sold, and that the money arising thereby should be dis^wsed of tor the 
public service, and to ease the people from the payment of taxes and 
contributions.” It is unnecessary to observe that no shadow of any such 
motion, or proposal, relating to the universities, was ever made in the 
house. The only attempt tlfat carried even the smallest tendency that 
way, was the scheme for abolishing of tithes, ** And this project,” we 
are assured by a member, “ was so far from being intended to the prejudice 
of the parochial clergy, that the design was only to take away the manner 
of maintainance by tithes as unequal, burdensorne, and being the. occasion 
^ litigious laws suits ; and that a bill was offered, on the day of the par- 
liament's resignation, for rendering the revenues of the clergy more cer- 
tain and-cqual, by reducing benefices of 2(X}/ a year and upwards, and ad- 
vanctng those if a smaller incomes and also for making a provision for the 
widows and children of ministers; but that this equitable proposal was 
refused a reading, and that therefore the charge against one part of the 
house, of an intent to destroy the ministry, was a groundless ccproach, 
cast upon those who endeavoured only to take off* oppressions and griev- 
ances.*’ — The truth of this assertion is the less liable to be controverted, 
after the statement already proved in this work that the Long Parliament, 
when they abolished episcopacy, and so!d|the temporal revenues of the bishops, 
deans and chapters, &c., made an express reserve of all their impropria- 
tions, which were to be applied to th'e increase of the revenues of the pa- 
rochial clergy and heads of colleges. The same reserve of impropriations 
was made in the act passed, by this convention, for enabling delinquents to 
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The first of the four famous votes' which alone re- 
main to be mentioned^ was a declaration, that the court 
of chancery should be totally taken away and abolished. 
In almost every recent petition of the people to the su- 
preme authority of the nation, complaints had been 
made of the court of chancery ; of its dilatory pro- 
ceedings ; of the enormous expense which it entailed 
on its suitors ; and of *the suspicious nature of its de- 
cisions, so liable to be influenced by the personal parti- 
alities and interests of the judge. At last this little 
parliai^nent’* grappled with the mighty evil I The de- 
bate, which was filled with interest and excitement, 
lasted two days.* The enemies of the court mustered 
all their force against it, and, on the main question, the 
resistance of its friends was feeble. It was beyond a 
doubt, the movers of the vote affirmed, the greatest 
grievance of the nation. For dilatoriness, chargeable- 
ness, and a faculty of bleeding the people in the purse 
vein, even to their utter perishing and undoing, it 
might compare with, if not surpass, any court in the 
world. It was confidently asserted by persons of great 
weight that there were depending in that court 23,000 
causes, some of which had been going on for five, ten. 


compound for their estates. In connection with these calumnies it i-sonly 
fair to add wliat is said uri the .subject by the author of the Exact Helatiqpn. 
“The house,” he observes, “ was at least not altogether idle, nor at a 
stand in their work, so as there was no need to have them dissolved on that 
scorn ; itidond much nion? might have been dt»ne and proceded in, if there 
hadmot been something that did let. The two great grievances of the law 
and tythes had such friends in the house, as that, when cither of those 
things came into debate, the house was as divided into two parts ; the one 
very indulgent, still pleading and making defence in their behalf; the 
other endeavouring the redress of them. Great counsels a^ree not in all 
things presently ; yet is that no good ground of their dissolution. 'Hiat the 
house was not idle, nor at a stand, nor in an incapacity to do the work of 
the nation, though so divided as aforesaid, may, beside what appeareth 
alrcadv, be further taken knowledge of by these ensuing votes wliich fol- 
low. There were four great votes that passed in the time of the sitting of 
the house, which some interests were much displeased at, and they past not 
without frreiit detiate. First, a vote for abolishing and taking away the 
court ot chancery ; 2dly., a vote for a new body or mcMlel of the law; 
fidly., a vote to take away the power of patrons to make presentations ; 
4thiy., That innocent negative vote of not agreeing with the report of the 
committee for tythes, touching what they reported, as the best way to 
e^ject scandalous, prophane, and ignorant ministers, &c., upon which pre- 
sently followeit the dissolution of the house." 

♦ Wiiitclocke's Memorials. 
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twenty, and thirty years! that there had been spent 
therein thousands of pounds, to the ruin, nay utter un- 
doing, of many families ! that no ship (that is, cause) 
almost sailed in the sea of the law, but, first or last, it 
put into that port, where it suffered so ’much loss, that 
the remedy wat worse than the disease ; that what was- 
ordered in it one day was contradicted the next, so' that 
in some causes there had been 500 orSers or more ; and 
that, at last, when the purses t>f clients began to be 
emptied, and their spirits a little cooled, then, by a re- 
ference to some gentleman in the country, the cause 
came to be suddenly ended I In one word, tliat the 
court of chancery waS no better than a my,s(ery of 
wickedness, and a standing cheat.”* The friends of 
tlie court, in apparent inability to weaken the popular 
strength of these arguments, reserved themselves for the 
more difficult question of detail ; and, after a brief and 
ineffectual resistance, suffered the court of chancery to 
be voted down.”f 

Then arose that question of detail, — how to give to 
the vote the shape and efficacy of law — how, in other 
words, to dispose of the causes actually pending in the 
court, and to substitute a less objectionable tribunal in 
its place. It was referred to the committee on law 
affairs, but the first bill they prepared was rejected. Its 
provisions were deemed inadequate to the proper ar- 
rangement of what should be done, after the court was 
abolished, respecting (»uses actually l)efore it. A second 
bill underwent the same fate. A third was juflged*by 
the authors of the vote to have had too much of the 
lawyers themselves in its concoction, and the remedies 
it prescribed were imagined worse than the disease.” It 
was, without hesitation, rejected. Term now ap- 
proached; and the members who had taken foremost 

* The debate is so descriheii in the Exact Relation, p. 12. 

f “ How did good people rejoice,” says a writer of the time, “ when they 
heard of that vote,%nd how sad and sorrowful were the lawyers and clerks, 
for the fear of the loss of their great Diana, may be remembered, with their 
great joy in making bonfires and drinking sack, when they were delivered 
irom their fears by the dissolution of the late parliament! ” 
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part against the lawyers and ^Uheir great Diana/^ reso- 
lutely put forth a bill to suspend all chancery proceed- 
ings for One month, till an effectual provision could be 
made to meet every difficulty. To this, however, the 
lawyers and their partisans offered the most determined 
resistance they had yet ventured to make. Cromwell 
openly assisted theim* ; and, taking advantage of the 
absence of some of their more strenuous adversaries 
from town, they managed to fling the measure out.t 
Exasperated to conduct as extreme, the reformers in 
turn collected all the powMr they could command in 
the house, brought up their absent members, prepared 
themselves for a final rally against what they termed 
the “ nuisance of the nation,** and within a few days 
presented a fourth bill ! In this, the defects of all the 
previous attempts, and, particularly, of the first bill, 
were remedied ; provision being made in it, in par- 
ticular, for a proper conclusion to suits now in band, 
as well as for the termination of such causes as were 
ordinarily brought into chancery, so that they should 
be decided in a short time, and for the most part at an 
expense of thirty or forty shillings ! All opposition to 
this bill was overborne. It was read twice in one day, 
and committed, and would most certainly have passed, 
had not subsequent proceedings been cut short by the 
dissolution of the parliament. 

But the court of chancery was only one stall in the 
Augean stable of the law, and iVr this little parliament 
hah the very soul of a Hercules sprang forth, against 
all such impurities of the time. Their second great 


• OtHlwin, vol. iii. p. /; 72 . 

f When Cromwell, however, had fairly settled himself in power, he did 
not scruple, in the year following, to act upon the vote ho thus opposed I 
In Ifjoo he issueti an ordinanoe consisting of sixty.sevcn articles for the 


witn Lenthal, the master of the rolls, informed him by letter on its ab* 
pearancc, that they had sought the lord, but did not find themselves free to 
act according to the ordinance. But, alas for them ! the slightest good- 
wUl from the people had become more important to th^ord protector than 
the most potent sanction of the lawyers; and therefore Cromwell, without 
the smal wt delay or scruple, took the seals from the first two, and gave 
them to I lennes and Lisle. Lenthal opportunely overcame his scruK! 
and remained m office. See Scobell, p. 324 , for the Ordinance. ^ 
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vote to be recorded was for a general revision and 
new modelling of the whole body of the law. That 
design, -which the greatest jurists and philosophers of 
our country, from Bacon to Benthain, have won fame 
by merely propounding and shaping forth in theory, 
has alone been boldly and practically grappled with by 
this so-called mean and ignorant Assembly ! What, 
they asked, made up the law ? •A voluminous collection 
of statutes, many of them almost unknown, and many 
inapplicable in existing circumstances ; the dicta of 
judges, perhaps ignorant, frequently partial and inter- 
ested ; the reports of* cases, but so contradictofjr, that 
they were regularly marshalled in hostsj against each 
other ; and the usages of particular districts, only to 
be ascertained through the treacherous memories of the 
most aged of the inhabitants. Englishmen had a 
right to know the laws by which they were to be go- 
verned ; it was easy to collect from the present system 
all that was really useful ; to improve it by necessary 
additions ; and to comprise the whole within the shape 
and compass of a single reasonably si|^ed volume, A 
debate was accordingly held, which lastec^ in the midst 
of very great excitement, and a furious opposition, for 
two days. The result was a* vote to express the neces- 
sity of the measure, and to refer its details to the cdhi- 
inittee already appointed, of whom, as I have said, 
Anthony Ashley Coopj?r, afterwards lord high chancellor 
of England, was a chief member. The committee ^- 
gan with crimes — treason in the first place, and se- 
condly murder. The plan was, that this new body 
of law,” when formed by the committee, was to under- 
go the patient revision of the house, and, as they should 
see cause, to be in each of its parts adopted or re- 
jected. 

Meanwhile the opposition was tremendous, and every 
inch of ground without and within the house was 
fought indeed desperately, and with all the basest ex- 
pedients of faction. The first point laid hold of after 
the vote, was an error of the clerk of the house in 
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wording it. The cleric/* says the author of Ihe 
act Relation, y in drawing up the question, put tl^ 
word body instead of model, which some 'members, f«w 
the passing of the vote before and after, desired to hsiVe 
altered ; but others, lovers of the law asL now it is, <ip^ 
posed the alteration gf the word, being very angry at 
the vote ; and so il went as it was, with some seeming 
disadvantage, by means of the word body, which 
some of those' aforesaid, being angry, would need fancy^ 
and accordingly reported, as if it were intended to de^ 
stroy the law, and take away the laws we had been fight-'"' 
ing fo’h all this while, as our birth^right arui inheritance. 
And such a noise was made about it, that made many 
believe that the house was modelised of monsters, 
rather than men of reason and judgment The 
writer adds that, notwithstanding, there were very 
sober and moderate gentlemen in the account of all 
men, that concurred heartily in this vote, and u'pon 
whom little bleirtish will stick.’* And no doubt, being 
such, these hard words did not much affect them, since 
all reformers must wear that epithet of monsters, till 
they transfer 'll finally to the abuses they have resolved 
to overthrow. 

Cromwell assisted, with all his energy, the outcry 
raided against the vote, and, strengthent'd by his au- 
thority, there arose from out of the courts and purlieus 
of Westminster, such a multitudinous and tumultuous 
claiiour of voices and of pens, that the like had not 
been heard before, to protect from ruin the venerable 
fabric of English jurisprudence.” The presumption of 
these ignorant and fanatical legislators was ridiculed 
every device of falsehood ; the design was ascribed to 
them of substituting the law of Moses for the law of 
the land ; and the people were earnestly conjured to 
unite in defence of their ‘^birthright and inherit^ 
ance,” for the preservation of which so many miseries 
had been endured and so much blood had been shed. 
This charge of an intention to overthrow all custom 
and common sense in favour of the law of Moses was 
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afterwaib fiequently insisted on by Cromwell. It rested 
altogether <m a single expression used in the debate^ 
that neither the infliction of the punishment of death 
for thefts nor the sparing the .lives of men for murder, 
under the no^on and name of manslaughter, might to 
be sanctioned in the new code, because no such things 
were to be found in the law of £rod or the sanction 
of right reason.” 

But a vindication of the purpose ant necessity of 
this vote, and of the intentions of its originators, has 
been left on record by one of themselves, and possesses 
too much interest and^ value to be here omitted^ The 
main grounds for it, he tells us, as rested upon in the 
debate, were the intricacy, uncertainty, and incon- 
gruity of the laws as now they are. First,” l^e con- 
tinues, that whereas the lams ought to he easy, plam, 
and short, so that they mho were to be subject to them^ and 
have benefit by them^ might be able to know and under» 
stand them in some good measure. They are now so vo- 
luminous, and thereby intricate and uncertain, dark and 
concealed, as few are able to come to the knowledge of 
them. Those^ of the profession of thfe law differ, in 
very many cases, -what the law is, and are of several 
opinions about this thing and the other ; and then how 
should others, tho' highly concern'd, be able to under- 
stand them, and their interest therein contained ; there 
being so many law books of great bulk, so many old 
musty records, reports,*and book cases, as that, after ^ 
time spent in schoolMaming, the rest of the time of the 
Jhwer of a mans years would he little enough to 'read 
them over and peruse them, . And besides, those records 
and book cases are very ill guides or lights to go by, for 
who knoweth the circumstances that did attend them, 
which often alter the whole case ? Who knpweth 
whether, in those cases, bribery did not make the judg- 
ment; or the powerfulness of some great man; or the 
love or hatred of the judge ; or the negligence or cor- 
ruption of the advocate? And, besides, in those law 
cases, some precedents are directly contrary to others ; 

VOL. VII. p 
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and an advocate or counsel alledgeth one case of leporV 
and anotlier^ another ; and then the judge followed 
'Which he pleaseth. How arbitrary is the law in thili^ 
case ! And at what uncertainty are the great interests 
and properties of men ! • . . Besides, hpw various ana 
the customs which^^ notwithstanding, 'pass .for law ! 
Usually unknown d)ut to some old man of the place | 
which, tho’ it be ever unrighteous and unreasonable; 
time out of ifind carries it. How bulky and voluniii* 
nous are the statute books ! and qfso great a price Mnf 
few are abh to hug them ; and so large that few cart 
spare Kime to read them, to knots their right, and how 
they are concerned in them; and yet they must he 
Judged, and stand or fall by them. And many times 
some ipusty statute, of a hundred years old and mold 
imprinted, is found and made use of by some crafty 
lawyer, to the undoing of an honest man that meant no 
hurt, nor knew any thing at all of the danger,*^ 

The wisdom and humanity of these arguments are 
surely not to be disputed. The writer afterwards goes 
on to describethe measures adopted in realization of them« 
Upon something,'* he says, “held forth to this effect, the 
vote was first carried for a new body or model of the law ; 
and a committee chosen to that end, who met often, and 
had thehelpof some gentlemen of worth, that had deserved 
well of their country, being true patriots ; who liked 
well the thing, as very useful and desirable; it being not 
a destroy!!^ of the law, or puddling it down, as some 
scandalously reported, but a reducing the wholesome 
just, and good laws into a body, from them that are usom 
less and out of date ; such as concerned the bishops and 
holy chuich, so call’d ; and were madein favour of khi^ 
and the lusts of great men, of which there are wry 
many. If the law of God he eyed, and right reason 
look'd into in all, there be some laws that are contrary 
to both ; as the putting m^n to death for theft, the spa 
ing the lives of mm for murder, under the miion akd 
name of manslaughter ; a term and distinction pot 
found in the righteous law of God ; and that unTeasoiBi- 
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aBe law, that if a waggon or cart, &c* driven by the 
oirher, or some other, with never so much care, fall and 
kill any pei^on, the owner, though it were his own son 
or servant, that could no way help it, shall lose his horse 
and waggon by the profane and superstitious name of 
deodand ; and the owners of the goods shall lose them 
flso upon the same account, though they were as inno^* 
cent as Abel. Other instance;^ might also be given* 
The way the committee took in order «o their work, 
which must needs be elaborate, was, ^hy reducing the 
eeceral laws to their proper heads to which they did be* 
long, and so rgodelissing or embodying of them ,vtaking 
knowledge of the nature of them, and what the law of 
God said in the case, and how agreeable to right reason 
they were ; likewise how proportionable the punishment 
was to the offence or crime ; and wherein there seem’d 
any thing either deficient or excessive, — to offer a supply 
and remedy, in order to rectifying the whole. The com- 
mittee began with criminals. Treason being the highest, 
they considered the kinds thereof ; what was meet to be 
adjudged treason in a free commonwealth, and what was 
meet to be the punishment of grand aifd petty treason. 
Then they proceeded to murder, the kinds of it, and 
tvhat was to be so adjudged, and the punishment thereof* 
The like they intended concerning theft, and, after, to 
hate ascertained and secured property. As also the ex. 
eculiye part of the law : so as a person should not need 
to part with one propirty to secure and , keep anotl^r, 
as now it is ; persons being forced to lose the property 
of their cow, to keep the property of their horse ; or 
one parcel of land to preserve and keep, another. This 
body of law, when modelized, was to be reported to the 
Revise to be considered of, and passed by them m they 
i^ould see cause. A work in itself great, and of high 
psieem with many, for the good fruit and benefit that 
would arise from it : by which means the huge volumes 
of the law would come to be reduced into the bigness of 
a pocket-book, as it is proportionably in New England 
and elsewhere. A thing of so great worth and benefit, 

p 2 
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as England is not yet worthy of^ nor likely in a shot! 
time to be so Idess’d as to enjoy. And tys being the 
true end and endeavour of those members that laboui^d 
in that committee^ it is submitted to every godly and 
rational man in the nation, whether^ as is most falsely and 
wickedly reported an4 charged upon persons acting in so 
much love to theit* country, their endeavours tended to 
destroy the whole lawc^ and pulling them oip by the 
roots.” 

The appeal will be honestly answered at last, even 
though deferred till now. Nor are there many rational 
men amongst us who, while theymffer their hearty sym^ 
pathy to the honourable motives and exertions of this 
writer and liis associates, will not also avow, in sham^ 
and regret, that the design they had thus commenced 
two hundred years ago, was indeed a thing of so great 
worth and benefit that England is not yet worthy of it, 
nor likely in a short time to be so blessed as to enjoy it 1 

The soldiers and lawyers having thus been thoroughly 
housed by the two first of these famous votes, it was re* 
served for the remaining two to provoke the parsons, 
and the patrbns of livings. The third great vote, for 
example, involved the subject of presentations to bel 
nefices. It assaulted Satan himself” in his^‘ strong 
hold” of advowsons. Nothing could certainly be more 
adverse to that religious spirit — call it fervent or fanatic 
cal, seek it among independants or presbyterians — ^ now 
in«andoubted prevalence with a ihajority of theEnglidi 
people, than these rights of presentation and advowson^ 
where in the first case the possessor of a certain prd*« 
perty claimed the power of naming the priest of the 
parish where his property lay, and in the second (as the 
term, ii used in ordinary acceptation) for a given stun 
of money disposed of that right to another, against the 
first vacancy that should occur. It was, the originators^ 
of this vote contended, conWary to reason, that any pri^ 
vate individual should possess the power of imposing a 
spiritual guide upon his neighbours ; and therefore they 
argued tW presentations. sh ould be abolished, and fibii 
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dioice of the minister be vested in the body of the pa* 
ti^ioners^ who might thus have the power, in selecting 
il preacher diat was to lead them in the ways of eternal 
life, to secure one whose modes of thinking coincided 
Irith their own^ and whose temper, general carriage, and 
habits of life were agreeable to th^m. Meanwhile, the 
question had deeply interested and anfused vast numbers 
of patrons of livings and influential men of that class, 
who sought ag^nst parliamentary oppression the pro- 
tection ** of the lord-general ; ‘ and an earnest stand was 
accordingly made in their favour. The vote was carried 
however on tfie 17th* of November, that the sight of 
presentation to benefices should be taken away, and 
the people in the several parishes be authorised to choose 
fheir own instructors. A bill to that effect was at the same 
time ordered to be brought in. 

The last and most fatal of all the votes involved the 
much-vexed question of tithes, and was somewhat 
strangely brought, as by a side wind,’* before the house. 
The result of a large debate** at the commencement of 
the session had been an understanding or agreement that 
tithes ought to be abolished, and that in*their stead a 
compensation should be made to the impropriators, and 
m decent maintenance provided for the clergy. Wo 
have seen accordingly, that one uf the committees which 
were named for the discussion and arrangement of many 
of the most important questions of public policy, was 
chosen to examine into* tithes, with a special instruction 
to inquire into the alleged sacredness of the property 
which was thus constituted. Great were the fluctua- 
tions and vicissitudes of the parliament during the sub- 
sequent months ; and it was not till the 2d of December 
that the committee made its report ; nor is it supposed in- 
deed that the report would even then have been presented^ 
but with the hope of arresting, in some sort, the further 
agitation of the question of advowsons* The report was 
CBi^ded respecting the method of rejecting scandalous, 
and settling godly ministers;** but its chief article was a 
diitinct opinion of the committee appended to it as a 
p S 
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Bort of second section, that incumbents, rectors, and iiri* 
propriators, had a property in tithes. This report prot- 
Toked a most earnest and singular debate of five days* 

* The author of the ” Exact Relation” gi vei a detail^ detcription, wbHdt 
i« a< correct as it is vivid, of the circumstances of this debate, and of the 
real bearing of this celebrated vote. ** The fourth vote,” he says, " where- 
upon followed the dissolrtion of the parliament, was that harmless negative 
or not complying with the refiort of the committee, touching what they 
offered as the best way to ejecliignorant, prophane, and scandaldus minis- 
ters, and encourageing them that are good, &c. : of which two things, and 
so an end of this discourse ; first, of the proceed to it, and in the ddbate of 
it, and then that which followed after it, till the house was dissolved. The 
proceed was shortly this : after the aforesaid vote had passed, and some of 
the gentlemen of the house were in readiness to oflfer the 'bill, the com- 
mittee for tythes, to counterwork and keep that off, as some thought, did 
on Monuky morning offbr this report, and irfiiny were for the taking of it 
on : others were against the meddling with it at that time ; some moving 
to have the bill taken in concerning presentations, some to fall on thi|igs of 
more present concernment, as the bill for uniting Scotland to England • liea- 
jons were offered on every side, and after one o'clock the house rose, and 
nothing fastened on. The next morning, those that were for the re|>ort to 
1)6 taken in the day before moved again, and the other not o])posing, it was 
taken ill, but not without being put to the vote, whether the house would 
take U in, which was carried in the affiimative; and so the debate began, 
and continued day after day, till after one o’clock each day, the speaker 
being aged, and not able to sit longer. The debate was managed day by day 
with very great seriousness, many arguments and scriptures being alleged. 
The house being evenly poised, afld great attendance lieen given by the 
members, waiting the time of the vote; and though any member might* by 
the rules of the house, have spoken every day so long as the debate con- 
tinued^yc^ such was the modesty shewed, that hardly any on all the five 
days spake twieexj very little of heat or passion being shewed all that time; 
only one gentleman or two tiiat were for the report, seeing themselves i^d 
their party so engaged, flew out a little, complaining of the exiiense of 
time, to have given a check to the going on of the debate. But the ordSK 
of the house being called for by some of the other side of the speaker, Ve 
declared it to be the right of every one to be beard, and that the question 
could not be put so long as any would speak to it; withnl those gentlemen 
were told of their restlessness to take on the debate, and how they wanted 
patience to wait the issue of it ; after three or four days, a member that was 
against the report offered an exiiedient, but was not accepted. At last, on 
Sa^irday, towards noon, the question drcw\iear, as did also the end of the 
parliament ; some membersthat were against the refxirt having not spoken, 
and essaying to s|ieak, were persuaded to forbear, who only gathered the 
issue and result of the whole, and lefr. it to the bouse ; which was, whether 
upon the whole this which is in the report, was the best expedient for that 
end ? wlricfi some on the other side, that were for the report, perceiving the 
stress of the question put there, moved that the word * best* might 'be put 
out ; but it was not admitted, having been in the report all the time of the 
debate; so about one of the clock the vote passed, and upon dividing the 
house was carried in the negative A debate of that nature and length, in 
80 great a council, hardly ever passed with such solierness and little heat or 
passion. Ti|e business was in shitii quo, as to any one's being either better 
or worse ; the report was laid aside, for that the first part of it, whereon 
the other (*art depended, was rejected ; to wit, that the best way to elect 
ignorant, prophane, and scandalous ministers, and to encourage them that 
are good, was by sending certain commissioners empowered to do it, as at 
full length bath been put forth in print already. There was, at the passing 
of this vote, 115 members, whereof. H were the affirmative, and 56 fiur the 
negative, and twe^ gentlemen, tellers for each side, and the speaker, 
>wmch make up that number.” 
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and when the question was put on the first section as 
to an entertainment .of the mode of settling godly mi-> 
niaters, though the committee, assisted in all respects 
by Cromwell, had mustered the whole force of the inde- 
pendaiDts in i/s favour, it was rejected on the 10th of 
December by a nugority of two. numbers were fifty- 
six to fifty-four. . The second part, respecting the pro- 
perty in tithes, was in reality n<kt put to the vote at all ; 
its fate was held to he included in that of the former ; 
and it was at once, with the rapidity of lightning, circu- 
lated through London, that parliament had voted the 
abolition of tithes, and with them of the ministry, which 
de^ed its maintenance from tithes ! 

The time had arrived for the master-stroke of Crom- 
welL* Every power in the land that could make itself 

• I should observe, that besides the scenes of parliament that had paved 
the way for it, other causes had worked as strongly. On every Monday 
during the session, Feakes and Powell, two anabaptist preachers, had deli- 
vered weekly lectures to numerous audiences at Blackfriars. They certainly 
appear to have been e]o<iuent enthusiasts, commissioned, as they fancied, 
by Ood himself, and regardless of earthly controul. They introduced 
into their sermons most of the subjects discussed in parliament, and advo- 
cated the principles of their sect with a force and extravagance which had 
powerfully advanced the object of Cromwell and his council ; because, in 
investing with their fanatical and fantastical phrased tti« various measures 
of the convention, they managed to conceal very effectually from the under- 
standings of common men their really temperate wisdom and correct bear- 

k tg on the true interests of the f>cople. Their favourite tonic w'as the Dutch 
ar. they maintained, had given Holland into the nands of the En- 

glish ; it was to be the landing-place of tl)c saints, wiience they should pro- 
ceed to jiluck the w— — of Babylon from her chair, and to establish the 
kingdom of Christ on the continent : and tliey threatened with every kind 
of temporal and everlasting woe the man who should advise peace on any 
other terms than the incorporation of the united provinces with the com- 
monwealth of England. Wffen it was susixictcd, for example, that ^rom- 
well had receded from this demand, their indignation strii>ped the pope of 
many of those titles “ with which,” as Dr. Lingard observes, ” he had so 
long been honoured by the protestant churches ; and the lord-gencral was 
imblicly declared to be the beast in the Afiocalypse, the old dragon, and tlie 
man of sin.** Unwilling even to appear to evade the liberty of religious 
meetings, Cromwell had for some time borne these insults with an air of 
indilTerence ; at last he summoned the two preachers before himself and 
the council. But the “ heralds of the laird of Hosts quailed not before the 
aervantS'of an earthly commonwealth : ” they returned rebuke for rebuke, 
charged Cromwell with an unjustifiable assumption of power, and departed 
IVom the conference unpunished and unabashed. By the common and ge- 
nially indiflbrent public, as a matter of course, these sermons at Black- 
flriars were considered as strictly and entirely explanatory of the views and 
principles of the reformers in the house, and the poor reformers sufihred 
tfccordingly. Their enemies multipli^ daily; ridicule and abuse .were 
poured ujKm them from every quarter ; and “ it became evident to ail but 
themselves, that the hour of their fall was rapidly approaching.” In Illus- 
tration of Messrs. Feakes*s and Powell’s style of preaching, it will only be 
necessary to quote the mention of the sermons on one occasion, by Bever- 
p 4 
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felt above the general indifference of the peo^e was rum 
in arms against the only body which stood between him 
and absolute rule. The compact between Cromwell 
and these various powers was thoroughly understood. 
The sacrifices to be made on the one hajcid, the* <^pro* 
tection" to be giveq on the other, were as thoroughly 
prepared. 

/I'he day after the vate against the report on tithes 
happened to be Sunday. Cromwell passed it in his owti 
house, in secret consultation with his friends ; and the 
result of this consultation appeared early on the mom* 
ing of s. the day following. On •Mondays the 12th of 
December, a considerable number of .members in the 
interest of Cromwell were observed to enter the houstof 
commons at an unusually early hour. Old Francis Rouse^ 
the speaker, arrived some minutes after them, and a 
house was at once formed. No question of superior 
interest had been entered for discussion that day, and 
the number of the extreme party of reformers who hap- 
pened to be present, was singularly few. When, how- 
ever, Cromwell’s men were observed to enter in such 
unusual stren||,th’,‘ suspicions arose, and messengers were 
dispatched by tlie reformers for reinforcements against 
them. 

They had scarcely left the house — prayers were 
briefly said — when colonel Sydenham rose to address 
the speaker. He must take leave, he said, to unburthen 
himself of some things that had' long lain upon his 
heart. He had to speak, not of matters relating to the 
well-being of the commonwealth, but that were insepa. 
rable from its very existence. He proceeded to load 
the measures of the parliament, and particularly of a 
majority of its members, with the most monstrouji) 
charges and accusations. He said that they aamed at 

ningk. the Dutch ambassador. Who went out of curiosity to hear them. It 
is given in Thurloe, vol. i. p. 44^2. The scope and intention,” be says, 
is to preach down governments, and to stir up the people against the 
united Netherlands. Being then in the assembly of the saints, X beard one 
prayer, two sermons. Ba/, good God, what cruel, and abaminablei and 
most horrid trumpets, qfftre, murder, and flame/ ** 
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w less than destroying the clergy, the law, and the pro- 
perty of the subject. Their purpose was to take away 
the law of the land, and the birthrights of Englishmen^ 
foir«i which all had so long been contending with their 
blood, and to substitute in their room a code, modelled on 
law of Moses, and which was adapted only for the 
nation of the Jews. In the heat of ^ preposterous fer- 
vour, they had even laid the axes to the root of the Chris- 
tian ministry, alleging that it was Babylonish, and that it 
vras antichrist. They were the enemies of all intellec- 
tual cultivation and all learning.* He noticed a motion 
which had baen mado by some member, that the great 
officers of the army should be treated with to serve 
without pay for one year, and another suggestion that 
had been offered, in the progress of the bill of assess- 
ment for six months for the maintenance of the army 
and navy, that the bill should be laid aside, till a plan 
had been arranged for a more equal taxation of the sub- 
ject : symptoms, he added, which, in no equivocal man- 
ner, indicated a deep-laid design in some for the total 
dissolution of the army.t In these circumstances, he 
said, that he could no longer satisfy flinfself to sit in 
that house ; and he moved, that the continuance of this 
|)arliament, as now constituted, would not be for the 
good of the commonwealth ; and that therefore it was 
requisite that the house in a body should repair to the 
lord-general, to deliver back into his hands the powers 
which they had received from him. His motion was 
seconded by sir Charles Wolseley. 

One of the most eloquent of the reformers (his name 
has not been preserved by the reporter of his speech) 
then rose and earnestly protested against the motion. 

How little has the style of abuse, in matters appertaining to reform of 
nflaw or church, changed with the passage of two centuries I Is there an 
Exeter hall declaimer against education who might not adopt this argu. 
inent of Sydchham as a text of faith ? Is there a party man of reli^on, 
above the rank of curate or rector, who does not think the love of tithes 
synonymous with the love of learning? 

f But Sydenham himself confessed that this was a mere single and on- 
8U:^)rtcd idea of a single member of the house, taken up by no one after it 
wtts.. broached, dying as soon as born ; and therefore his argument was ri- 
diculous, save as a mere party weapon, — ** a stick to beat a dc^ge.” 
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He defended the character of the parliament so unna. 
turaliy deserted by its own meml^rs; he chaUenjged 
every statement made by Sydenham bn the question bf 
tithes. What had been proposed^ hesaid^ was BO g^ 
^m being intended to the prejudice of the parochial 
clergy, that its express object was to render the reve- 
nues of the clergy more certain and equal, by reducing 
benedces of 200/. a y«ar and upwards, by incieasing 
those of smaller income, and also by making a provi- 
sion for the widows and children of ministers. As the 
Long Parliament, when they abolished episcopacy, and 
sold th<» temporal revenues of the bishops, deans, and 
chapters, made an express reserve of all impropriations, 
which were to be applied to increase the revenues of the 
parochial clergy and the universities, so had a precisely 
similar reserve been made by the present assembly in 
their act for enabling delinquents to compound for their 
estates. He then enumerated the various measures 
conducive to the public advantage, that were in progress, 
and extolled in the highest terms the disinterestedness 
and diligence of the parliament and its committees. He 
protested, in^ conclusion, with passionate earnestness, 
against a measure fraught with guch incalculable cala- 
mity as the dispersion of that parliament would prove. 
Several other reformers followed on the same side witli 
equal warmth ; and the debate promised to be of consi- 
derable duration. Other reformers, who had been sent for, 
we«e now also fast arriving, and the issue seemed at the 
least doubtful. The number of Cromwell’s partizans 
might be about forty ; the reformers had by this time 
mustered between thirty and thirty-five.* 

* This is according to the double evidence of the author of the Exact 
Relation, and of the New Narrative of the Dissolution. A letter from one 
of the members to his brother, contained in Thurloe, gives the same num* 
ber to the Cromwell party, and says, that when the latter bad left, only 
twenty^seven reformers stayed behind. The other eight, no doubt, felt 
that any further resistance would be idle. I subjoin this letter, from Buisy 
Mansel to Edward Pritchard, which derives its interest Irom the fact of ita 
writer liaving been present ** Since I writ my last to you, and some days 
before, wee were about a report from the committee of ticths, about send- 
ing commissioners to the several circuits to cast out all that they judged to 
be unfit fo be ministers, and to put in all they judged to be fit upon the lest 
day of the weeke. This }K>wcr and its appurtenances came to the quertion, 
ana it was carried in the negative. Hereupon those gentlemen that were 
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All doubt, howerer, was suddenly ended by the extra- 
ordinary conduct of the speaker, Francis Rous, 'who had 
become one of CromwelFs most thorough-going tools. 
Acting on an evidently preconcerted plan, he suddenly 
roee and leff chair. The serjeant took up the mace 
and carried it before him as he quitted the hall ; even 
the clerk rose and went out at the same instant ; while 
as ro^y members as were favcairable to the motion fol- 
lowed, and repaired at once to Whitehall, to demand 
admission to Cromwell. Some few reformers left also, 
in hopelessness and disgust. Twenty-seven of the more 
fervent and enthusiastic remained, gazing on e^h other 
in wonder at what had passed, insufficient in numbers 
to 'make a house, and without a speaker had they been 
so inclined. Harrison appears to have been one of these, 
as well «s one of the orators in the debate that had pre- 
ceded. They continued thus, for some time, in help- 
less consultation as to what was to be done ; and had 
just proposed to fall to prayers, when two officers, 
colonel Goffe and major White*, suddenly entered, and 

for the report came sooner than their usual hower upon Munday to the 
hou^e, and there spoke of the unlikelihood of dotn^goiid, and instanced in 
* several things, that they judged evill that was don ; and therefore desired 
that they would goe, and returne that power they had from whence they 
xeceived it; and tbereui>on about forty, and the speaker, went to the gene, 
rail, and did accordingly. Twenty-seven stayed in the house a little time 
speaking to one another ; and going to speak to the Lord in prayer, coll. 
Ooff and lieut-coll. White came into the house, and desired them that were 
there to <^ome out. Some answeretl, that they were there by a call from 
the geiierall, and would not come out by their desire, unless they had a 
command from him. They returned noe answer, but wont out, and fetchetl 
two tiles of musquetiers, ana did as good as force them out ; amongst||vhom 
I ivas an unworthy one.’* 

* A vulgar piece of pleasantry, on the part of this major White, has been 
sufiTered to creep into nistory. tie is said to have asked, on his entrance, 

what they did there ? ” to have been answered by Harrilon, “ that they 
were seeking the Lord;” and to have rejoined, ‘*then you may' go else- 
where, for to my knowledge he has not b^n here for several years passed.” 
The anecdote rests on the authority of a piece of royalist scurrility, in 
which the circumstance of the dissolution is described after this fashion : 
— ** In the mean time Rouse, the speaker, with the mace before him (and 
his followers), came to Whitehall, and there resigned the instrument he 
gave them, by which they were constituted a parliament, and gavp them 
likewise to understand how they had left their fellows. Their surrenderey 
was kindly received by Oliver, and they thanked for the pains they had 
taken in the service of the commonwealth, however he and they had 
missM of their intentions of the good should thereby have come to the^com. 
monwealth, which a strange spirit and perverce principle m some of the 
members had solely hindred ; and as to them vet sitting in the parliament 
house, he dispatched away lieutenant-colonel White, a confident of his, to 
dislodge them, who accordingly, with a guard of red coats, came thither. 
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requested them to withdraw. Harrison demanded by 
what warranty and major White called in a file of miis*^' 
keteers. No further resistance was offered ; the house 
was expeditiously cleared^ and the keys left with the 
guard. 

The speaker, meanwhile, preceded by the mace, atnd 
followed by Sydenl^aih and his party, walked throng 
the streets to Cromwell*|[ residence at Whitehall, 
few members, who were on their way to the house, 
joined him, in curiosity, as he passed ; some few, in 
fear. Having arrived at M^itehall, they withdrew into 
one of the apartments, and placed a few hurried lines 
on paper, expressive of the resignation of their power 
into Cromwell’s hands. This was as hastily engrossed 
by the clerk, subscribed by the speaker and his fo]lowers> 
and tendered by them to Cromwell, who at oncg put on 
a well-painted air of surprise, asseverated that he was not 
prepared for such an offer, and protested that he could 
not load himself with so Wvy and serious a burden.* 


and entering thc'housc, demanded them, intthename of the general, to de- 
part, for the parliament was dissolved : who, replying to the coutr^iry, and 
Celling him they w«re Upon buisness, and ought not thus to be distlirt>ed, . 
he asked, ‘ What buisness ?’ They answer^, * We are seeking of God.* 

‘ Pugh ! ' saith he, ‘ is that all ? that’s to no purpose, for God hath not been 
within these walls these twelve years;* and so fairly compelled them out. 
muttering with the same wrath- and sorrowful look backs, as those that had 
aate thirty times the same 'term, and<could have almost pleaded prescrip, 
tion." 

• It seems hardly credible that such hypocrisy as this could have been 
attempted ; but Cromwell had now lost, in matters of thi6|kind, all sense of 
ingenuousness or shaihe. His tools and creatures would seem to believe 
any tiling, for the pleasure, in being duped, of duping others in turn ; and 
he himself would seem ready to say or do any thing at all times, only to 
show his power of doing or saying it. He had the deliberate ciilrontery, 
for example, to repeat the present three of falsehood to the first parliament 
of the protectorate, whom he assured, in the most solemn manner, ** that 
he WAS so far from having any hand in the project, that he was. an absolute 
stranger to the design, till the speaker, with the major part of the house, 
came to him with the instrument of their resignation.*’ It was in the 
same speech, I may add, that he used the characteristic expression, ** I hare 
appealed to God before you already ; I know that it is a tender thing to 
make apiieals to Gud.” 1 do not insult the common sense of the reader by . 
adheting to inquire into the Tiossibility of sincere self-delusion here. Set- . 
ting aside the plain course of his po]i<^, from the first moment of the exiA. 
ence of this parliament to his last deliberation with his officers before iw ' 
fall, will any rational person believe that a file of musketeers could be' 
marched into house of parliament, the members turned out, and the' 
door of the hmise locked, without the knowledge of the lord-general f 1 : 
subjoin an extract from Ludlow, in corroboration of the views already 
uri^ in the text. ** The perfidious Cromwell having Yorgot his most 
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Blit liis reluctance yielded at last to the remonstrances 
and entreaties of Lambert and the officers, and the in- 
strument was laid in a chamber of the palace, for the 
convenience of such members as had not yet subscribed 
their names. * 

It lay there three days, and, ^though only signed, 
at first, by Sydenham’s party, it i« said to have ex- 
hibited, at the close of the thir J day, very nearly eighty 
names — a majority of the whole assembly ; nor do I 
find any distinct authority that questions this. In what 
way these signatures were obtained, or whether they 
were in all respects genuine, is a matter scarcely worth 
discussion. The existence of the convention sprang out 
of cheat and delusion, and though its career was ele- 
vated into respect by the unlooked for gravity of its 
counsels, and the wise determination of its measures, its 
abrupt and iniquitous end was nothing more than the 
natural consummation of its monstrous origin. Some 
of the members, it is said, were induced to yield their 
signatures to the solicitations of the friends of Crom- 
well ; some to fear, and a reluctance to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the powerful ; several, according to bne of 


AOlemn professions and former vows, as well as the blond and treasure that 
had been spent in this contest, thought it high time to take ofl[‘ the masque, 
and resolved to sacrifice all our victories and deliverances to his pride and 
ambition, under colour of takitig upon him the qfflct\ as it were, of a high 
constable, in order to keep the peace of the nation, and to restrain nmifrom 
cutting one another's throats. One difficulty yet remained to obstruct his 
design, and that was the convention, which he had assembled and invested 
wrlth power, as well as earne^y solicited to reform the law, and reduq^the 
clergy to a more evangelical constitution. And having sufficiently alarmed 
those interests, and shown them their danger from the convention, he 
informs them farther, that they cannot be ignorant of the cor>fuston that 
all things are brought into by the immoderate zeal of those in authority, 
attd to what extremities matters might be reduced, if permitted to go on ; 
possibly, said he, to the utter extirpation of law and gospel from amongst 
III ; and therefore adviseti that they would join their interests to his, irt 
order to prevent this inundation. His pro{)osition was readily embraced 
by the corrupt part of the lawyers and clergy, and so he became their pro* 
Ujetor, and they the humble supporters of his tyranny. But that his 
usurpation might seem less horrid, he so contrived it, by his instruments, 
thkt some of the convention mutt openly manifest their disapprobation of 
their own proceedings, and under divers tqoecious pretences put a period to 
their sitting. When the instrument of resignation was brought to Crom* 
well, *tis said he lifted up his eyes with astonishment ; and, with no less 
seeming modesty refused to receive it; but, at length, throuf^b the imjKir. 
tunity of major-general Lambert and others, representing to him that the 
welfare of .the nation absolutely required his acceptance of the parliament's 
resignation, he thought fit to comply with their request.” 
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their own merohers^ because certain of their companions 
and allies had done it already ; several, happy that they 
might so be rid of a troublesome and thankless employ- 
ment; and several, because they would not expose 
themselves to the charge of ambition, and an over? 
weening love of dignity and power.* Thus was a 
majority at last obtained, and, within a few hours after- 
wards, came forth the pew constitution of government^ 
in which Oliver Cromwell openly stood supreme, 

• Exact It elation. — There are some other points of detail in the account 
of the writer of the Exact Relation, which make it worth while to subjoin 
the description of the whole scene of tiie dissolution in his own words : — ^ 
** The 8peaf^'e% forgetting the duty of his plaoi;, though was earnestly' 
called unto to Keejj the chair, he left it ; and the sergeant, as if he had been 
of council, took up the mace and carried it before him, though he was spoJtdn 
unto to the contrary ^ as in like manner did the chief clerks ; and thus,i in, 
an irruptious way going out of the house witliout any adjournment or vote, 
left sitting thirty or thirty-five members in the house. Whetherithose that 
so went away were a greater, or lesser number, as is more likely, it is 
hard to be determined ; though it be thought by some there were not 
soven^ so early in the house. Those that went out of the house, going to. 
ward Whitehall, met some coming to the house, who^ seeing them gain that 
manner, thought they had adjourned thither » and to uicnt along with them : ' 
others they sent for up and down, where they could find them, to come to 
them to the house chamber, where they were. Those in the house imme. 
diately betook themselves to consider what they had to do, being sodeser^l 
of their fellows ; and telling over their number, they found themselves but 
thirty.four or thirty.ilve, which could not make a house, forty being Hie 
least number that (Olgbt act in a parliamentary way. As they were going 
to consi^r among themselves, a colonel and lieutenant-colonel eltered the 
house, and desired them to depart. The members desired them to with, 
draw, for that they, as members of parliament, had warrant to be there ; ' 
and if they had warrant to put them out, they wished them to show it ; 
but not many words passed; they went back and opened the doorSt and 
brought in the soldiers with iheir musAcfs, and then the gentlemen rose and 
went out, wfdch was done b^ore the other were half way at Whitehall ; and 
some so jmt out of the home went after to Whitehatty to see what they were 
doing, and found them in the house chamber, preparing a writing of sur., 
render of their power back into his hands, fre n whom they had received, 
it It they had been his council, and not legislators or a parliament, much 
might have been in it ; it was three or four tines written in four or six se- 
veral papers, that so the genllemen might more easily read and see what it 
was; which, when the clerk engros^ on parchment, then they signed 
it by sulMcribing their names, as many as would ; first the speaker, and 
then others, according to their ouality. It may be wondered at, that so gread 
a power should be passed by so low and little an instrument. Some gentle, 
men went three or four days after, and set their hands to it They that 
subscribed it did it on several grounds and reasons ; some did it knowingly 
to dissolve the home. Inf ore dissolved by the soldiers, and their disorderly 
gedngaway, which they had plotted land resolved before; tome because 
some eminent persqns of their party did it before them, expecting by that 
means to have been rid of some tf the other party at the least, and they to 
havefcontinued in power without them, wherein they were deceived, and' 
not a little vexed ; some therein looked no further than at iheir own quiet,- 
and to be rid qfa troublesome emjdoyment; some, that they might not be 
thought lovers <f power and d^ty ; and some, out of weakness and fisar 
of the lorn of some worldly enjoyment, which they have wSfl&ently rep^ed 
and been sorry for skue»* 
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On Friday, the l6th of December, 1655, — an omi^ 
ndtts day, — the krd-general set out in his carriage, at 
about one in the afternoon, from his own residence to 
Westminster hall, through two lines of soldiery, com- 
posed of five ^regiments of foot, and three of horse. 
When he arrived at the door of ^the hall, a procession 
fbnned, of persons who there awaited* him, and wonder- 
fully complete were the variow arrangements for art 
event, of the possibility of which the chief a6tor, only 
three days before, had solemnly asseverated his utter 
and hopeless ignorance ! The aldermen entered first ; 
then the judges ; the «commissioners of the gr^at seal 
(Keble and Lisle) ; and the lord mayor. Behind these 
were the two councils, of state and the army. They 
ascended to the court of chancery, where a chair of state 
with a cushion had been placed on a rich carpet, and 
here arranged themselves — Keble on the right hand of 
the chair, and Lisle on the left; the judges on both 
sides ; the lord mayor and aldermen on the right, and 
the members of the two councils on the left. It was a 
brilliant scene. The robes of the civilians blended with 
the full-dress equipments of the soldiefs ki a most im- 
posing picture, and excitement stirred on every face. 

Cromwell entered, and every person in the hall un- 
covered. He advanced, and took his place next the 
lord-commissioner Lisle. He was plainly dressed — a 
secret artifice of pride. He wore neither robes nor uni- 
form, but a simple suit and cloak of black velvet, vnith 
long boots, and a broad gold band round his hat. As 
soon as he had taken his position, Lambert advanced 
ftom the circle and addressed him. He declared the disso- 
lution of the late parliament ; observed that the exigency 

the time required a strong and stable government; 
abd prayed his excellency, in the name of the army and 
the three nations, to accept the office of protector of the 
commonwealth, or chief magistrate, under a new consti- 
tution, which bad been prepared by the council of the 
anny and sanctioned by the principal officers of state. * 

* There can be scarceJj a doubt that this assertion was only part of the 
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Lambert^ as lie concluded, turned to one of tbe clerks 
of the council/Jessop*, and ordered Um to read ifloud 


entire delusion, and that the form as well as details of the new constitution 
had been. In fact, the entire suggestion and arrangt;raent of Cromwell 
himself, laidlow says, in the sole account preserved of its origin or author, 
ship, that it had been in deliberation for upwards of two months before thie 
memorable day, and mfny other circumstances strongly corroborate this 
most probable assertion. Nut thuleast striking of these, 1 may add, 'is the fact 
(which I have established in the life of Vane) that the best provisions in 
.this ** instrument,” relating to the establishment of new constituencies, are 
bodily taken out of the famous reform act of Vane, which Cromwell brought 
away with him under his cloak, uncopied and unengrossed on the fatal 
SOtli of April. Another remarkable fact which tends to prove it is, that 
when the idea of a new instrument of government was first submitted to 
Cromwell private, the title appropriated ta» the chief smagistmte in the 
first article would seem to have been that of king. To this Cromwell at 
once objected. No doubt he wished to receive the offer from a less ques. 
tionable authority, and had secretly resolved, also, that the minds oftlie 
people and of his own partisans should be better prepared, before he ven- 
tured on a step so hazardous. The Dutch ambassador (see Thurloe, vol. i. 
)i. Gi4.) seems to have received a confused statement of this circumstance; 
for he says, that it was Cromwell’s first project to be declared king, and 
that he only desisted LH*catise of the reluctance of his officers. The contrary 
would decidedly appear (if we may trust an authority bv no means indis. 
putalde), from a siieech of Cromwell to the l)ody of 1(X) officers, who waited 
on him in February l(i.o7, to.remonstrate against the title of king. He plainly 
tells them, that they had oli the former occasion offered him the title, and 
that he had refused it. (MSS. Additions to Ayscough, appended by Mr. Rutt 
to Burton’s Diary. And Bates, iti his EIcnchus Motuum, part II. p. 166., ob- 
serves on the occasion, —‘‘Yet Cromwell. would not accept of the government 
by the title of king, tl^ugh he wa.s {lersuaded to it by many.”) The obscure 
statement of the omcial account, is merely that, “ the parliamwit having 
surrendered its powers into the hands of the lord -general, 'from whom it 
had received them, he called a council of the principal officere of the armp, 
and advised with other persons of interest in the nation, who, after three 
days seeking God^ and consulting on the subject, concluded upon tne form of 
the government of the commonwealth. (Declaration of the Lord Protector.’* 
Perfect Diurnal, Dec. IR Weekly Intelligencer, Dec. iJ6.) Tlii.s council 
is said to have been opened by the lord-general with a most excellent, wise, 
gracious, and pious speech. (Several Proceedings, Dec. 15.) Ludlow's ac.> 
count, corroborating many of these points, is follows “ After,” he says, 
“ a few days, a council of field otiScers was summoned, where major-general 
Lambert having rehearsed the several steps and degrees by which things had 
been brought to the present state wherein thef were, and pressed the ne- 
cessity incumbent upon the array, to provide something in the room of what 
was lately taken away, presented to them a p»>er intituled, ‘ An Instrument 
of Government,’ which he read in his place, wmeof the officers being con* 
vinced that the contents of this instrument tended to the sacrificing all our 
labours to the lust and ambition of a single person, began to declare their 
unwillingness to concur in it. But they were interrupted by the major- 
general, and informed that it was not now to be disputed, whether tbit 
should be the form of government or not, for that was alremy resolved, if 
having been under consideration for two tnonths past s neither was it 
brou^t before them with aby other intention than to give them permit* 
aion to offbr any amendments they should think fit,' with a promise they 
should be taken into consideration. The council of officers perceiving to 
what terms they were restrained, protwsed that it might be declared in 
this instrument that the general of tbe army should, after this first time, 
he held incapable of being protector (for that was the title given by thia 
instrument to the chief magistrate, though some were said to have moved 
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the act or instrument in which this new constitution 
was embodied. The reading of this act, entitled the 
government of the’ commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging,” 
occupied upwards of half an hour. 1 1 was a document 
of unquestionable ability, as even the brief abstract 
which may be admitted here will show. 

Its first and most essential^ article was, that the 
supreme legislative authority should be in one person, 
and the people in parliament assembled; and that 
the style of that person should l)e lord protector. It 
proceeded, tljat the protector should be assis^d with 
a council, of not fewer than thirteen, nor more than 
twenty -one persons* ; that all writs, processes, com- 
missions, and grants, should run in his name ; and that 
from him should l)e derived all magistracy and honours ; 
that he should order the militia and forces both by sea 
and land, and with his council should have the power 
of war and peace ; that no law should be altered, sus- 
pended, abrogated, or repealed, but by the authority of 
parliament ; and that a parliament should be summoned 
in every third year. It directed that th<* summons to 
parliament should be by writ under the great seal, and 
tliat, if the protector should neglect to order these 
writs, the keeper or keepers of the seal should issue 


/Aat it might be king), that none of the relations of the last proteetor should 
he choseij at the next succeeding election ; and that a general council of 
all the commission officers wh» were about the town, should be summoned 
to consider thereof. To these propositions they could obtain no other 
answer, than that they should be offered to the general, which was the 
title they yet gave to Crmmell. At the next meeting of the officers it 
was not thought fit to consult with them at all ; Init they were openly told 
by major-general Lambert, that the general w(»uld take care of innnaging 
tlie civil government ; and then having required them to repair to their 
respective charges, where their troops and companies lay, that they might 
preserve the public peace, he dismis.sed them.” 

* By observing the first council appointed by tlic new protector under 
this institute, we may fairly make out Cromwell’s chief creatures and most 
favourite advisers through all the recent extraordinary scenes. Of the 
twelve original counsellors named by him in the prece<ling April six were 
preserved, Lambert, Desborougb, Strickland, Sydenham, Uhilip Jones, and 
air Gilbert Pickering; and six omitted^ Harrison, Tomlinson, Stapeley, 
Carew, Moyer, and BenneL To the six preserved were added seven from 
among those who hud been named by the parliament on their meeting, 
lord Lisle, sir Anthony Ashley Cooju’r, sir Charles W’^olsoley, Fleetwood, 
Montagu, lUchard Major, and Henry hatorence. To these counsellors 
were now first added by Cromwell, major-general Skipimn, arid Francis 
Bous, the late speaker 
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them on their own authority, under pain of high trea- 
son. Also, in case of similar neglect in these officers, 
the sheriffs of the counties were to proceed in the elec- 
tion in the same manner as if the writs had been issued, 
under the like penalty. Each parliament was to sit 
five months ; and, if an intermediate parliament was 
called by the lord protector, it was not to be pro- 
rogued or dissolved within three months, unless by 
its own consent. In case of war with any foreign 
state, a parliament was to be summoned immediately* 
The institute determined, that every person possess- 
ing an , estate, real or personjil, to tjie value of 
two hundred pounds, should have a vote at the elec- 
tion of members of parliament, excepting such as had 
been concerned in the war against the parliament 
or in the rebellion in Ireland. It ordered, that all 
bills passed by the parliament should be presented to 
the lord protector for his assent, and, if he did not 
assent within twenty days, the parliament might declare 
his neglect, and the bills should then iKJCome law not- 
withstanding. The army was limited not to exceed 
ten thousand hofse, and twenty thousand foot. It was 
also directed, in an article which disclosecl the secret and 
naked despotism which lurked Ijeneath it all, that, till 
the meeting of the first triennial parliament in Sep- 
tember, t/te protector and council might have 

power to raise money for the public defence, and to make 
suck laws and ordinances as the %)elfare of the nation 
should require. No member could be removed from 
the council but for corruption, or such other mis- 
carriage as should be judged by a committee from the 
parliament and the council, together with the keeper 
or keepers of the seal ; the removal during the intervals 
of parliament to be made by the council itself with 
the consent of the protector. The institute further 
ordered, that the keeper or keepers of the seal, the 
treasurer, the admiral, the chief justices of the two 
benches, and the chief governors of Scotland and 
Ireland, should be nominated by parliament, and 
in the intervals of parliament by the protector and 
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council ; that, ad soon as might he, a provision should 
be made for the maintenance of the .clergy, less subject 
to scruple and contention, and more certain, than the 
way of tithes ; and that no person should be compelled 
to conform to ^e established church ; nor should any he 
restrained, but all protected, in the, profession and exer- 
cise of his religion, with an exception of the adherents 
of popery and prelacy. It w«is one article in the 
institute of government, that Oliver Cromwell should 
he declared lord protector for life, and that, in case of 
his demise, the council of state should assemble to the 
number of not fewer* than thirteen, and immediately 
elect his successor. This clause was generally sup- 
posed to have been inserted to conciliate Lambert, and 
to feed him with the hope of being second lord pro- 
tector. It was altered in the subsequent petition and 
advice, and the power surrendered to Cromwell. The 
plan for the future representation of the people was, 
as I have already endeavoured to show, in all its essen- 
tials, copied from the celebrated act which was on the 
point of passing into a law on that fatal twentieth of the 
preceding April. The representatives for England were 
to be four hundred. All petty boroughs where there was 
scarcely a single house, were suppressed, and the repre- 
sentation as nearly as might be proportioned to the amount 
of taxation. Of these, 2.^1 were to be county members; 
beside six for London,, two for the Isle of Ely, two for 
the Isle of Wight, and* two each for Exeter, Plymouth, 
York, Colchester, Gloucester, Canterbury, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Westminster, Norwich, Lynn, Yarmouth, Not- 
tingham, Slirewsbury, Taunton, Bristol, Ipswich, Bury, 
Southwark, Coventry, Worcester, and Salisbury, one each 
for the two universities, and one each for all the towns and 
boroughs that were thought jiroper to be represented, 
among which Manchestt*r is named. In addition to 
these, there were to be 30 representatives for Scotland, and 
30 for Ireland ; the distribution of the counties, cities and 
places represented, and the number of their representatives 
respectively, being to be determined by the lord protector 
and his council previously to issuing the writs. 
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When the reading had closed. Lisle turned to Crom** 
i¥ell to administer to him his oath as lord protector of 
the commonwealth, but even at this instant the habit of 
dissimulation prevailed over every other, and scruples 
appeared, and a wonderful humility, and ^ most touching 
reluctance, which only gave way at last to an assent more 
touching still, in iti seeming sacrifice of every selfish wish 
to the interests of his country ! Then, raising his right 
hand and his eyes to heaven with great solemnity, Oom- 
well swore to observe, and cause to be observed, all the 
articles of the instrument ; and Lambert, falling on his 
knees, 9fFered to the lord protector a civic, sword in the 
scabbard, which he accepted, laying aside his own, to 
denote that he meant to govern by constitutional, and 
not by military authority! He then seated himself in 
the chair of state provided for him ; put on his hat 
while the rest still stood uncovered ; received the great 
seal from the commissioners, the sword of state from 
the lord mayor, formally delivering them back again ; 
and, having exercised these acts of sovereign authority, 
returned in procession to bis carriage, and drove back to 
his palace atdiVliitehall, with the state and majesty of a 
king. 

In the evening of the same day proclamation was 
made in every quarter of London — accompanied by all 
the ceremonies that had hitherto been used on the ac- 
cession of a new monarch — of the establishment of a new 
gca'ernment by means of a chief hiagistrate and triennial 
parliaments ; and the people w^ere called upon to offer 
their allegiance and obedience in all things to 

OLIVER CROMWELL, 

Lord Protector or the Commonwealth. 


Cromwell’s first act was to revive the forms of mo- 
narchy. He issued new patents to the judges, as on 
the occasion of a succession to the crown.* He then 

• It appears from the order books ami law records, that tlic first law- 

term of the year commenced on the 23d of January; and, atTcordingJy, 
four days before, a fresh patent was issued to Rolle, chief justice of ilic 
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Completed the arrangements of his council^ as named in 
the instrument of government, in the mode best fitted 


upper, and Atkins, one of the puisne judges of the common bench ; on the 
first day of term, a^iinilar patent was granted, to St John, chief justice of 
the common bench ; and before the end of the month patents were made 
out to Aske, a puisne judge of the upper bench, and Thorpe, a baron of the 
(exchequer. At the same time Matthew Hau* O borrow many of these 
details from Mr. Godwin’s Kesearches) was made a Judge of the common 
beiu*ti,Pand Robert Nicholas, who had previously been a judge in the upper 
bench, was added to Thorpe in the exchequer. Wild, who had been made 
chief baron in tlie year before the king’s death, was desirous of being con- 
tinued in his office, but could not obtain that favour from the protector. 
Shortly after these appointments, a list was formed of twelve persons to 
hol(i the assizes at the principal towns of England for the spring circuit 
Secret instructions wore at the same time given to such as the new pro- 
tector could rely bn, tliat thr^ were to take especial care to^extend all 
favour and kindness to the cavalier party.” (Ludlow, vol. ii. p. 489.) 
Rolle and Glyn were named for the western circuit, St. John and Atkins 
for the Oxford, Aske and Richard Newdigate for the home, Thorpe and 
Richard Pepys for the midland, Nicholas and William Conyers for the Nor- 
folk, and Hale and Hugh Windham for the northern. Five of the.se per- 
sons, Glyn, Newdigate,' Pepys, Conyer.s, and Windham had not received 
patents as judges, and must therefore have officiated merely /»ro hac vice. 
Hale, Pcfiys, Newdigate and Windham wore called to the degree of Ser- 
jeant at this time, together with Steele, the recorder, Maynard, Thomas 
Fletcher, and Thomas Twisden. Glyn and Conyers had been made serjeants 
in August. 1(148. The names of Glyn and Maynard are emphatic proofs 
that these wily men anticipated a brilliant prospect for their detestable 
principles under thi.s reign of (’romwell. Attorney-general Prideaux had 
a fresh patent from the protector (docket book of the crown ofh’ce), Janu- 
ary H»r>4, and William Ellis was made solicitor-general (ibid.), May 24. 
The appointment of St. John is curious when we recall his own defence of 
himself under Charles the Second, and instead ofeorrobOTating that defence, 
would go to prove an extreme intere.st and confulence re{H)sed in liiin by 
Cromwell. “ It is said, that 1 was the dark lantern and privy cnuinsellor 
in setting up and managing affairs in the late Oliver Protector’s time. 
This wholly denied, and the contrary true, and many witne.sses of my 
manifesting my dislike. In October I ffell sick so dangerously, that from 
that time till the end of May, my friends expected death ; I think in De- 
cemtier or January he was set up, ivhen I was at the worsV* Rut I have 
already given abundant prnpfs of St. John’.s servile assistance to his great 
relation in all his worst designs. I cannot suffer the more honourable name 
of Mvithew HALri to pass even in a note witliout giving (from Bufnet’s 
History of bis own Time), two memorable instances of the way in which he 
discliarged the functions of that office, to which it is onp of the greatest 
merits of Cromwell to have appointed him. ‘‘ Not long,” savs the bishop, 
“ after he was made a judge, when he went the circuit, a trial was brought 
before him at Lincoln, concerning the murder of one of the townsmen, 
who had been of the king’s party, and was killed by a soldier of the garrison 
there. He was in the Helds with a fowling-piece on his shoulder, which 
the soldier seeing, he came to him, and said, it wa.s contrary to an order 
which the protector had rniido, that none who had b«‘en of the king’s party 
should carry arms, and so he would have forced it from him ; but as the 
other did not regard the order, so being stronger than the soldier, lie threw 
him down, and having beat him, he left him. The soldier went'iiito the 
town, and told one of his fellow soldiers how he had been used, and got him 
to go with him, and lie in wait for the man that he might be revenged on 
him. They both watched his coming to town, and one of tliem went to 
him to demand his gun, which he refusing, the soldier struck at him, and 
as they were struggling, the other came liehind, and ran his sword into liis 
lipdy, of which he presently died. It was in the time of the assizes, so they 
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to promote his aims.* Colonel He»ry Lawrence was 
nominated president for a months re-appointed at its 
expiration till further orders; and, in fact, retained 
the office during the whole of the protectorate. Thur- 
loe, a man of thorough fitness for the wo^k, was named 
secretary to the council, or, as he is frequently styled, 
secretary of state; and Walter Frost, the secretary 
under the commonwealth, was appointed to an office 
which was called treasurer for the councirs contingen- 
cies. Philip Meadows was chosen secretary for the 
Latin tongue, the office held under the statesmen by 
Milton and Milton’s name was^ entered* in the order 
book along with these, but unaccompanied with any 
specification of salary, or of the business in which he 
was to be employed, f 


were both tried. Against the one there was no evidence of forethought 
felony, so he was only found guilty oftnanslaughtcr, and burnt on the hand j 
but the otlier was found guilty of murder : atul though Colonel Whalley, 
that commaixled the garrison, came into the court, and urged that the man 
was killed for disobeyin" the protertor^s orders^ and that the soldier was but 
doing his tlury ; yet the judge regarded both his reasons and threatemings 
very little, and therefore he not only gave sentence against him, but or- 
dered the erccvtkm to be so suddenly done^ that it might not be possible to 
nrocure a reprzet<e^v/\Kch he believed would have bet'n obtained, if there 
na<l iM'cn time enough granted for it. Another occasion was given him of 
showing both hi.s justice and courage, when he was in another circuit. He 
understorxl that the protec’tor h.ad ordered a jury to be returned for a trial 
In which be was more than ordinarily concerned. Upon this information 
lie examined the sheriff about it, who knew nothing of it, for he said he 
referred all such things to the under sheriff, and having next asked the 
under .sheriff concerning it, he found the jury had been returned by order 
from ('romwell ; u|Hin which he showed the statute, that all juries ought to 
1)0 returned l)y the sheriff or his lawful and thi.s not being done 

according to law, he dismis.sed the jury, and d-ould not try the cause: upon 
whiefi^the protector W'as highly d;splea.-«ie<l with him, and at hi.s return from 
the eiiTuif, told him in anger he «x.v not. lit to be a Judge j to ^vhich all the 
anstw'r he made wasy that it ty«.v wr// true." 

* ’I'he following is the list, as publisheti officially, of the names of the 
rounoillors ; — Philip viscount Lisle; Charles Pleotwood ; .Tohn Lambert; 
Etlward Montagu ; John I)e8l)orough ; Walter Strickland ; Henry Law. 
renec; sir (iillwrt Pickering, hart.; sir Charles Wolseley, hart. ; sir An- 
thony Ashley Cooper, bart. ; W’illiam Sydenham; Philip Jones ; Richard 
Major ; Francis Rous ; l*hilip Skippon, To these were addeil, February 
7. Humphrey Mackwortb ; April 27. Nathaniel Fiennes; and, June 
SO. Jbkimund Sheffield earl of Mulgravo. The salary of each counsellor 
was inooA per annum. (SeeThurloe, vol. iii. p. 581.) Uno of the first 
orders issueil avhs that the council should sit on Monday, IHiesday, Wed. 
nesday and Thursday, in the morning, and on Friday, both morning and 
afternoon, a)id not ai other time.s, without s{>ecial dirwtion from the lord 
protector. 'I’he sittings were to commence at nine, and not to continue 
after one ; and eac*h member, who did not appear at nine, and was absent 
without reasonable excuse, was to forfeit two shillings and sixpence. 

t Mr. Godwin has directed special attention to the constitution of tltR 
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While the coi^il arrangements proceeded, the most 
extravagant rumours became rife in London, The 
new protector had already been secretly crowned ; Laih- 
bert was commander-in-chief and a duke, Oliver St. 
John lord tr^surer, sir Anthony Ashley Cooper lord 
chancellor, and lord Say chamberlain of the household.* 
The peerage of England was to be restored, the various 
lords were to repair immediately to London, and submit 
to the new government ; plays and players were to go 
up ” again, and all was to jog merrily on once more in 
the old road.t This was a little too fast for Cromwell, 
He went to work in ta more gradual way. {lis next 
actions were directed, indeed, to that most miserable 
result, but though they argued more than the power of 
monarchy, they were as yet content to fall somewhat 
short of its forms. He proceeded to exhibit in practice 
that monstrous clause in the act of his authority which 
gave, before the assembling of parliament, absolute legis- 


couiicil. The mombors, he tvould have us recollect, were named in the 
act of government-, which was always represented by Cromwell himself as 
of such paramount authority, that even the parliauient itself was not enti- 
tled to call it in question. No one of them could bedi!^>laced but for cor- 
ruption or other miscarricige in hi.s trust ; and in that case the parliament 
was to api)oint seven of its members, and the council six, who, together 
with the lonl chancellor, lord keeper, or commissioners of the great seal for 
the time being, should have power to hear and determine such corruption 
or miscarriage, and to award and inflict such punishment as the nature of 
the oflence might deserve, which punishment should not be pardoned or 
remitted by the lord prut(x;tor : thetniijor part of the council, with the* con- 
sent of the protector, bcingniithorisetl in the intervals of parliament, to 
suspend any of their iiinnL'w, till the accusation against him could he 
heard and examined in the manner prescribi'd. The couiKscllors app'^inted 
by the act were fifteen ; and the protector, with the advice of his council, 
might increase their number to twenty-one. But, in case pf death or other 
removal, the parliament was to nominate six candidates for the vacraiit 
place, out of which the council might name two, between whom the pro. 
tector was to elect the successor. All this may he quite* true, and such a t>oon 
was naturally enough given at first setting out to the restive and selfish 
officers, who were to believe that the new form of government was as much 
an aristocracy or oligarchy as a monarchy. But Cromwell was not long in 
teaching them their mistake. He only waited to he more firmly planted in 
his chair, and then did not scruple to proceed in the most important mat- 
ters, without an order of council, and, as it should seem, without e\en con- 
suiting his assessors of state. 

* Thurloe’s iiapers give a variety of rumours of this kind. 

f “ His highnes is not yet come to Whitehall ; 200,000/. is settled 
upon him ycrely ; he is choosing officers of state. It is thought that the 
lords will be sent for to attend him at court, to acknowledge and submitt to 
the government ; and wee heare that places are goeingc up againc, and 
ihat things had beenc coming to the old rude'* — Thurloe^ vol. ii. p. 8. 

4 4 
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lative as well as executive power ^ifto him and his 
council.* 

*'One of his first ordinances was, in a manner^ to 
abolish the commonwealth he had been called in to 
protect. It publicly repealed the memiorable engage- 
ment imposed on the English people by the statesmen^ 
to be true and faitliful to the commonwealth of Eng- 
land, as then established, without king or house of 
lords.t A second ordinance significantly declared the 
new offences that were to be taken and adjudged for 
treason. These were, — to compass or imagine the death 
of the lord protector ; to raise forces against the present 
government ; to deny that the protector and the people 
assembled in parliament are the supreme authority of 
the nation, or that the exercise of the chief magistracy 
is centred in him ; to affirm that the government is 
tgrannifialf usurped or illegal, or that there is any 
parliament now in being; and, finally, the effort to 
proclaim, or in any wise to promote, any of the pos- 
terity of the late king to be king or chief magistrate of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, or any of the dominions 
thereto belonging. 

Other ordinances, either of this or a somewhat later 
date, may also claim mention here. Various duties 
and imposts, as those of excise, were continued for a 
certain term, and one of two acts which had been 
brought to their last stage of com.^detion by the states- 
roeiv of the long parliament, now received the efficacy 
of law. Among these, were the ordinance of union 

• It provokes only laughter and contempt when we observe, from the 
order book of the protector and his council, that when they passed bills 
the forms were exactly copied that were used in the two houses of parlia- 
ment ! every bill is read twice; then referred to a committee, which com. 
mittee ordinarily cronsists of three persons, of whom two are a quorum; 
afterwards read a third time ; and lastly presented to the protector as the 
advice of the council, and by him itassed for a law, and ordered to be 
I^rinted and published. Yet the council, when full, only amounted to 
fourteen, as Fleetwood continued in Ireland. What a mean and base 
inculcation of hypocrisy is here ! 

t I may mention that Ashley Cooper had made an unsuccessful effbrt 
to e(rt.>ct this in the Harbonc imriiament. On the ‘JOth of October, 1653 
a bill was brought into that parliament from a committee, and presented 
by sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, for annulling the engagement, but was 
rejected. A n act lOr taking away one of the penalties on noii-subscribers 
was, with some difficulty, substituted in its room./ 
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between England) and Scotland, and that of grace and 
oblivion to the people of Scotland • which formed its 
proper companion. The same course was adopted Also 
with regard to a few acts of the little parliament, as 
in that whiqji brought the public revenue into the 
treasury ; and that which was designed to compromise 
the question of chancery reform •hy simplifying the 
process of the court, and reducing its expences.t Two 
ordinances passed at the same time for the distribution 
of persons to be chosen to serve in parliament for Scot- 
land and Ireland; one for commissioners to approve 
of public preachers and one for the ejection^ of scan- 
dalous, ignorant, and insufficient ministers. 

The latter ordinances had been in some sort cla- 
moured for by sections of the people, and were wily 
instances of Cromwell’s power of coercing, while he 
seemed to be most freely giving way. A slight de- 
scription of them will show of what good they were 
capable, and of how much monstrous evil. The com- 
missioners under that for the approval of preachers 
were thirty-eight, — nine of whom were laymen, and 
the rest divines. At their head was Cr^^mweU’s conve- 
nient old friend and counsellor, Francis Uous, the provost 
of Eton. With him, among others, were associated 
Owen, Goodwin, Caryl, and Lockyer, Cromwell’s favour- 
ite preachers ; Hugh Peters, Philip Nye, Peter Sterry, 
Marshal, Manton, j*uid major-general Goffe. They 
were empowered to examine the qualifications of «uch 
as should be named to benfices, as well as of such as 
had been presented since a certain recent' date. The 
ordinance for ejecting scandalous and ignorant ministers, 
was, however, infinitely more extensive, and projected 
a thorough purgation of the church establishment of 
insufficient and unworthy clergy, at whatever period 
they might have been inducted into their livings. It 
apx>ointed commissioners, from fifteen to thirty in each 

• From this grace were excepted nine earls, two viscounts, and five 
barons. 

^ f Sec aTUif p. 194. and p. SOG, 
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county *, to carry the ordinance into execution : to hear 
connplaints against all clergy : and to deprive such as 
shbuld be proved guilty of maintaining the principles 
condemned in the act against atheistical^ blasphemous, 
and execrable opinions ; or of profantj. cursing and 
swearing, and perjury ; or of adultery, fornication, 
drunkenness, common haunting of taverns and ale- 
houses, and frequent pleying at cards or dice : also to 
incapacitate such as should publicly and profanely scoff 
at the profession or professors of religion and godliness ; 
or should encourage and countenance AVhitsun-ales, 
wakes, nj orris-dances, may-poles, Sind stagewplays ; such 
as shoulck hold or maintain popish doctrines, or fre- 
quently and publicly read the book of Common Prayer, 
or should have declared by writing, preaching, or other- 
wise, their disaffection to the present government ; and 
such as should be non-resident, or should be accounted 
negligent, and omit the duties of pray’ng and preaching. 
These ordinances worked as Cromwell wished. Sc"'" 
good was done by them, and much evil. Among the 
most celebrated men who suffered under them, and were 
with difficulty*«rektored, may be named the most learned 
man of the day, Pocock, the Oxford professor of He- 
brew and Arabic ; and Fuller, the famous church his- 
torian. t 

• From those commissioticrs, at the saine time, though the majority 
were tools of Cromwell, it was fouml impot^^’/iie to exelude various men, 
the If ost distinguished in their rounties, whd had opposed tlie usurpation 
of Cromwell, 1 tiiid among other names, those of lord Fairfax, lord 
Wharton, lord Say, Samuel Krowno, I’Innnas Scot, sir Arthur Hasolrig, 
sir Kobert Harley, and Kobort Itlake, together with those of most of the 
members of the council, Henry Lawrence, viscount Lisle, sir Gilbert 
Pickering, sir (diaries Wolsclcy, sir Anthony Ashley CfKjper, Lambert, 
Sktp])(m, Sydenham and Major. The names of Richard lord Cromwell and 
Henry lord Cromwell, sons of the protector, were also in the commission. 
The ordinance named eight or ten clergy besides for every county, who 
were to be joined to the lay-commissioners in all questions of ignorance and 
insutticiency The principal of these was Owen. The celebrated Richard 
Baxter, the nresbyterian, was likewise included. 

t 1 quote horn k letter of Oliver to secretary Thurloe (vol. viii, p. 281.). 
“ There are,” he writes, “ in Berkshire some few men of mean quality and 
condition, rash, heady, enemies of tithes, who are commissioners for the 
ejecting of ministers. These alone sit and act, and are at this time casting 
out on slight and trivial pretences very worthy men ; one in especial they 
intend the next week to ejett, whose name is Pocock,a man of as unblamc- 
able conversation as any that I know living, of repute for learning through, 
out the whole world, being the professor of Hebrew and Arabic in our 
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By such means, before the possibility of interference 
on the part of any parliament, Cromwell proceeded to 
settle himself firmly in his new seat of power, lie h*ad 
not been careless, meanwhile, of his old enthusiasts for 
a visionary republic, his foremost friends and dupes of 
the saints' reign. Within a fewd^ys after his inaugura- 
tion, he sent to ask Harrison if he Vould own, and act 
under, the new power ; and, %n that honest fanatic’s 
refusal, his rnajor-generars commission was at once 
stripped from him, Messrs. Christopher Feakes and 
Vavasor Powell * share<l a similar fate. At the first 
Blackfriars meeting tiiter the Ifith of December, thcoe 
headlong zealots had devoted special denunciations 
against Cromwell, calling him, by name, a perjured vib 
lain, and desiring tliat, if any of his friends \ver» pre- 
sent, they w'ould go to him, and tell him in their name, 
that his reign would he short, and his end more tragical 
than that of the great tyrant, the last lord protector of 
England. I The message was deliverwl and as promptly 
answered Feakes and l^owef ’ere flung into tlu* 7'ower 
first, and afterwai sent prisoners to Windsor castle. 
One of their colleagues, named Syrnpsdii, imprisoned 
at the same time, >vas only released on making sub- 
mission. Harrison w’as also sent, by peremptory man- 


univcrsity ; so that they exasperate all men and provoke 

them to the height.” Nor w.^Owen content with making this complaint. 
He went before the efiinmis.sioners themselves, took three eminent divines 
with liirn, (V^Mkins, VValli.s, and Ward, alterwards bishop of Salisbury) 
and expostuIaUxl w'ith .so mueh warmth, indignation, apd .sueces!<, that 
I’ocock was re.stored. 'J'ho cos*? of Fuller was of the same character, and 
is told thus by his hiograplier. He receivwi sudden notice that he should 
bo cited before the cotnmissioner.s, and, in this emergeney, applied to his 
friend, John Howe, cliapluhi to Cromwell, and one of the most eloc^uent 
writers of his time, to know how he should conduct himself. “ You must 
have observed,” said Fuller, ** that I am a pretty corpulet»t man, and I am 
to’go through u passage that is very stn-iit; 1 beg that you will he .so kind 
as to give me a shove, ami hel|» me through.” Howe accordingly sug- 
gested to him the most suitable advice; and when the coinmihsionera 
came to propose the question, which formed thep th of their examinations, 
“ Whether he had at any time exjwriencetl a work of grace on his soul,” 
Fuller replied, “ that he could apjical to the great searcher of hearts, that 
he had on all occasions made conscience of his very thoughts;” with 
which answ'”" the commissioners expressed themselves satisfie<i. 

• See anti:, p. 215. t Kichard 111. 
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date from the council board into a watched retirement 
in his native county of Stafford. 

' The same vigorous measures were pursued in every 
quarter where there was reason to fear resistance. Crom- 
well everywhere transferred the chief army commands to 
men in whom he coulc} best confide^ and quartered troops 
most effectively against the various chances of insurrec- 
tion. As an additional cecurity^ he sent his son Henry 
into Ireland, and Monk into Scotland, to deal upon the 
spot with any sudden defections. 

Henry Cromwell had inherited the largest share of 
his fath^jr's genius dispensed to Kis children. He had 
risen rapidly to the rank of a colonel, by purely honour- 
able service in the Irish campaign ; acquitted himself 
with great ability in the “ little ” parliament ; and was 
generally supposed to have no mean share in his father's 
confidence and counsel. A special part of his instruct 
tions on the present mission appears to have been, to 
observe in the various counties through which he tra- 
velled from London to Holyhead, as well as in Ireland, 
how the people, and the army in particular, stood af- 
fected to the )i»rekent government.* When he arrived 
in Dublin he found Fleetwood in some anxiety and 
alarm ; and but for his sudden appearance, the enthu- 
siasm with which he was received, and the courteous 
address, singular skilfulness, and admirable good sense, 
with which he treated all parjii*s he found, — it is 
inoi»e than doubtful whether the protectorate could have 
been quietly established there. When, about a month 
before, it had been put to the vote, at a meeting of the 
commissioners of government with three or four prin- 
cipal officers of the army, whether they should proceed 
without delay to proclaim the lord protector, it was 
only carried in the affirmative by a single voice, f From 
that time, Ludlow informs us in his memoirs, he en- 
tirely withdrew him^lf from the civil government, and 
continued to act in his military capacity alone. J Every 

* Several Proceedings, p. 149. 162. 

f Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. ii. p, 482. 

- I Yet. Henry Cromwell produced even a considerable effect on this 
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thing was quiet, however, and promised to continue so, 
when Henry Cromwell, after a sojourn of three weeks, 
returned to England. 

sturdy republican. Their interview, as recorded by himself, has various 
very interesting paints in it, characteristic of the artifices of the lord prou 
tector, and also of the honest and sincere distinctions that were wisely 
drawn by such men as Ludlow between the jAjwer of the sword before, and 
after, the death of Charles the First “ He ‘%ent,” says Ludlow, ” his 
second son, col. Henry Cromwell, into Ireland, to feel the pulse of the 
officers there touching his coming over t<rcommand in that nation, where 
he axt’wodt attended only by one servant i ami landing near my country 
house, I sent him my coach to receive him, and to bring him thither, where 
he stay’d till lieut -general Fleetwood, with several officers, came with 
coaches to conduct him to Dublin. Having made what observations he 
(x>uld of persons and things in Ireland, he resolved upon his return ; of 
which having given me adv^e, 1 desired him to take my house in his way, 
and to that end dined with him on the day of his departure, itl the licute- 
nant-general’s in the castle. After dinner, wc went together to my house 
at Monctown, where, after a short collation, walking in the garden, 1 ac- 
quainted him with the grounds of my dissatisfaction with the present state 
of affairs in England, which 1 assured him was no sort personal, but would 
be the same were my own father alive and in the place of his. He told me 
that his Jather looked upon me to In' dissatisjiert, upon a distinct account 
from most men in the three nations ; and thereupon affirmed that he knew 
‘it to be his resolution to carry himself with all tenderucss tow'ards me. 1 
told him I ought to have so much charity for his father to believe that he 
apprehended his late undertaking to have tu'en absolutely necessary, being 
well assured that he was not so weak a man to decline his former station, 
wherein his power was us great, and his wealth as much, as any rational 
man could wish, to procure to himself nothing but envy and trouble. I 
supposed he would have agreed with me in these sentiments ; but Ac, in- 
stead of thatf achnowlcdped the ambition cfhisfatluj in these words : ‘ You 
that are here may think he had potvet\ but they mad» a very kickshaw of 
him at London ' I replied that if it were so, they did ill ; for he had 
deserved much from them. Then 1 proceeded to acquaint him with 
xny resolution not to act in my civil employment, and my cxi>ectation 
not to be permitted to continue in ray military command ; to which 
he answered, that he was confident I should receive no interruption 
therein. I told him I could not foresee what his father would do; but 
inclined to think that no other man in his case would permit it. To this I 
added, that the reason of drawing a sword in this war, was to remove 
those obstructions that the magistrate met w ith in tiiediscliarge of his 
duty ; W'hich being now accomplished, I could not but think tlAt all 
things ought for the future to run in their pr<;pcr and genuine channel ; 
for as this extraordinary remedy is not to be U'icd till the ordinary fail to 
woik its proper effect, .‘-o ought it to be continued lu/ longer than the 
necessity of using it subsists; whether as this they called a government had 
no other means to preserve itself but such as were violent, which not 
being natural, could not be lasting. * Would you then,’ said be, ‘have the 
sword laid down ? I cannot but think you believe it to be as much your 
interest to have it kept up as any man I ’ I confessed I had been of that 
opinUiTi whilst I was persuaded there was a necessity for it, which seemed 
to me to be now over. J accounted it to be much more my interest to see it 
well laid down, there beinp a vast difference In'tween using the sword to 
restore the peoj^e to their rights and privileges, and the keeping it up for the 
robbing and (U'spoUing them qf the same. But company coming in, and 
the time for his going on board approaching, we could not be pernutted to 
continue our discourse; so after we had taken leave of each oflber, be 
departed from Ijreland, anil upon his arrival at Chester, was attended by 
many of the late king's party; and amongst others by col. Molson, who 
inquiring of him how he left affairs in Ireland, he answered very well, e«/y 
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Monk's mission to Scotland was not less successful. 
He vanquished the royalist movement under Middleton ; 
refhoved Robert Lilburne, an honest republican, from 
his command ; superseded three anti-protectorate zea- 
lots, Okey, Overton, and Alured ; and administered cor- 
rection to the regimeqts of Harrison and Pride, at this 
time quartered in Scotland, though their leaders were 
in the south. Overton* was Milton's friend, and the 
great poet, though personally attached to Cromwell, 
was so far from deserting him in his disgrace, that 
he selected that very time for the offer of his most 
affection^e tribute. Te Overtone,** wrote the gene- 
rous Milton, dragging his name into a mention of 
Cromwell’s council to which Overton did not belong, 
** mihi multis abhinc annis, et studiorum similitudine, 
et morum suavitate, concordia plusquam fraterna con- 
junctissime ; te Ma^stonensi prselio illo memorahili, pulso 
sinistro cornu nostro, respectantes in fuga duces stantera 
cum tiio pedite, et hostium impetus propulsantem inter 
densas utrinque coedes videre ; Scotico deinde hello, ut 
primum Cromwelli auspiciis, luo marte occupata Fif® 
littora, et pats'fa’ctus ultra Sterlinium aditus est ; te 
Scoti occiden tales, te Boreales huinanissimum hostem, 
te Arcades extrem® domitorem fatentur.” 

Cromwell had meanwhile a comparatively easy task at 
home, for the chief portion of the people in and near 
London were still content to waij^hi a kind of patient 
indiference what the future wouli bring forth.* The 


tAal some xoho were in iot>c tuUh tJtcir pciuer must be removed.*' Memoirs^ 
vol. ii., p. 

♦ pf?culiar feelings which lay at the bottom of this indifference, or 
patience, have been thus described by an actor in the events of the time : — 
“That whicli disposed the minds of the iH*ople to abstain from a present 
protestation against tiiis government, besides the agony of the [late confu. 
sfons^ and the astonishment upon the new wonderful alteration^ was, that it 
was but tetni>orary, and that limited to a very short time ; a free parlia. 
raent was to be call^ within so many months, which was entirely to con- 
sider and settle the government of the kingdom, and to remove all those 
obstructions which hinder the peace and happiness of the nation, and to 
restore^t to that tranquillity and quiet it had been so long deprived of ; 
‘and the nrotector was sworn to a due observation of all those articles 
which he nad himself prescribed for his own rules and bounds, and there- 
fore the more hope that lie would be contented to be limited by them,” 
— 'Letter from a member qf the late parliament to one (f his highness's 
counciL 
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Presbyterians, who always numbered thickly in the city, 
he had in some sort conciliated by i)lacing certain mem- 
bers of their body on his commission for the approval 
of preachers, and bishop Burnet tells us all that we 
need further lyiow concerning the bargain by which this 
sordid set consented to be duped. ^ ‘‘ As for the presby- 
terians,’* says the bishop, indulging* in his usual coarse 
fashion, at once the falsehood a»d the truth, they were 
so apprehensive of the fury of the commonwealth party, 
that they thought it a deliverance to he rescued out of their 
handJi ; many of the republicans began to profess deism ; 
and almost all of thent were for destroying all clergymen, 
and for breaking every thing that looked like the union of 
a national church. They were for pulling down the 
churches, for discharging the tithes, and for leaving reli- 
gion free, as they called it, without either encouragement 
or restraint. Cromwell assured the presbyterians he would 
maintain a public ministry with all due encouragement ; 
and he joined them in a commission with some independ- 
ents, to be the triers of all those who were to be admitted 
to benefices. These disposed also of all the churches that 
were in the gift of the crown, of the bikh«ps, and of the 
cathedral churches : so this softened thernf 

More respectable dupes of a different class were re- 
presented by tlohn Goodwin, who, with an infinite and 
almost boundless trust in the lord generalship, was 
troubled with thichN^oming fancies about the pro- 
tectorate, and feared it might one day intercept” the 
millenium. Bishop Burnet has still more aptly de- 
scribed Cromwells masterly manner of cajoling John 
Goodwin. He it was, the bishop tells us, who first 
brought in Arminianism among the sectaries, for he was 
for liberty of all sorts. Cromwell hated that doctrine ; 
for his beloved notion was, that once a child of God was 
always a child of God. Now he had led a very strict 
life for above eight years together before the war ; so he 
comforted himself much with his reflections on that 
time, and on the certainty of perseverance. But none 
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of the preachers were so thorough paced for him, as 
temporal matters, as Goodwiri was ; for he not only jus- 
tified the putting the king to death, but magnified it as 
a most glorious action men were capable of. He 
filled all people with such expectation^ of a glorious 
thousand years speedijy to begin, that it looked like a 
madness possessing* them. It was no easy thing for 
Cromwell to satisfy those , when he took the power into 
his own hands ; since that looked like a step to kingship, 
which Goodwin had long represented as the great anti^ 
Christ that hindered Christ's being set on his throne. To 
these he., said, and, as some have -told me,, with many 
tearSi that he would rather have taken a shepherd’s staff 
than the protectorship, since nothing was more con- 
trary to his genius than a show of greatness : but he 
saw it was necessary at that time to keep the nation from 
falling into extreme disorder, and from becoming open 
to the common enemy and, therefore, he only stepped 
in between the living and the dead, as he phrased it, in 
that interval, till God should direct them on what 
bottom they ought to settle : and he assured them, that 
then he wouhU»sdrrender the heavy load lying upon him 
with a joy equal to the sorrow with which he was af- 
fected while under that show of dignity. To men of 
this stamp he would enter into the terms of their old 
equality^ shutting the door, and making them sit down 
covered by hhn, to kt them see ho^littkhe valued those 
distances that for form sake he ihas hound to keep tip 
with others. These discourses commonly ended in a 
long prayer.' " 

With royalists, again, Cromwell held a different way, 
concerning which the bishop is able to proffer some in- 
formation also. In proportion as a single life seemed 
alone to stand between them and power, he knew that 
assassination would become more and more their policy.* 

* He hart in point of fact already had experience of this. Within a fort- 
night of his inauguration a plot came before his council. The conspirator* 
were all royalists. It was a wild and foolish scheme, but its groiindworJt 
was supposed to be the fesusibility of assassinating Cromwell as he went 
into the city. Blcvcn of the plotters were arrested at a tavern in the Old 
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He declared, therefore, in quarters from which he was 
aware it would speedily repeated in their places of 
chief resort, — he declared, " according to the bishop, 

often and openly, that in a war it was necessary to re- 
turn upon any §ide all the violent things that any of the 
one side did to the other. This wa§ done for preventing 
greater mischief, and for bringing ftien to fair war; 
therefore, he said, assassinations were such detestable 
things, that he would never begin them ; but if any of 
the king’s party should endeavour to assassinate him, 
and fail in it, he would make an assassinating war of it, 
and destroy the whole :Simily : and he pretended, he had 
instruments toexecute .it, whensoever he should give 
order for it. The terror of this was a better security 
to him than his guards.” 

To such of the royalists, at the same time, as in any 
wayproffered him allegiance, he had nothing but courtesy 
and favour ; while, from such as were at all detected in 
plots against his government or person, he would not 
consent to avert the law’s heaviest arm. He had judged 
rightly in ascribing the first place in royalist hopes and 
resolves to schemes of assassination. Vt.hin a brief 
space after the declarations recorded by Burnet, a pro- 
ject of this kind, unparalleled for its shameless atrocity, 
had been set on foot in Paris. 

In Paris, Charles Stuart still lived, in the mimic state . 
of a king, with his lo.'‘4-keeper Ormond, his chancellor 
of the exchequer Hyde, nis privy councillors and officers 
of household. It will naturally be supposed that Hyde 
had a sinecure in his office. This pitiful court was in 
truth in a villanous condition of beggary, A clean shirt 
Avas sc rarity, and a good dinner a thing long remem- 
bered.* Surrounded by such sordid wants, Charles 


Bailey, the most rlistinguishrd of whom were a Mr. Thomas Dutton, and a 
soriof Burice, who was one of the four aldermen impeached by the inde- 
peiments in KHT, and was now in exile with Charles Stuart. They were 
sent to the Tower, and kept imprisoned there. 

* There Is not a particle of exaggeration in this. I do not know,” 
says one of them (Clarendon’s State Papers, vol. iii. p. 174.), in a letter 
VOL. Vil. R 
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Stuart yet spent his monthly allowance of six thousand 
francs from the French king with a profligate and reck- 
less profusion while it lasted, in which no beggar or pen- 
sioner has before or since excelled him. But suddenly 
the rise of the protectorate — of the renewed government 
by a single person— 7 shed rays of unaccustomed hope 
upon his ragged cfiurtiers^ and he was induced to turn 
aside for a time from the embraces of Lucy Walters, to 
listen to the lively project of a general muster of murder- 
ers from Ormond and Hyde. 

In a short space, a proclamation had obtained exten- 
sive circulation through private •channela in Paris and 
London, which began thus: — “ By the king, Charles the 
Second, by the grace of God, king of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, to all our 
good and loving subjects, peace and prosperity. Whereas 
a certain mechanic fellow, by name Oliver Cromwell, 
hath, by most wicked and accursed ways and means, 
against all laws, both divine and human, most tyranni- 
cally and traitorously usurped the supreme power over 
our said kingdoms. . . . these are in our name to give free- 
dom and libepty to any man whomsoever, within any of 
our three kingdoms, by pistol, sword, or poison, or by 
any otlier ways or means whatsoever, to destroy the life 
of the said Oliver (’romwell, wherein they will do an 
act acceptable to God and good men," The proclam- 
ation further promised in tj^ir faith of a Christian 
king," to the perpetrators and ms heirs a reward of five 
hundred ^)ounds a year for ever, and the honour of 
knighthood ; and, if he is a soldier,' the office of a 
colonel, with such other honourable employment, as may 
render him capable of attaining to further preferment 


dated the L>7th of June “I do not know that any man i$ yet dead for 

want (f bread ; winch really I wonder at. I am sure the king owes for all 
he hath eaten since April ; and I am not acquainted with one servant of 
his who hath a pisiole in his pocket. Five or sU of us eat together one meal 
a-dnt/ for n pistole a week : hut all of us owe, for God knows how many 
weeks, to (he pixir woman that feeds us.” In another letter, of the date of 
the od of April we tindthis passage: — “ I want shoes and shirts, and 
the marquis cf Ormond is in no better condition. What help, then can 
wegive our friends i’ ” Many similar proofs might be quoted. 
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corresponding to his merit.”* Copies of this infamous 
proclamation, which has been attributedf, on excelle^it 
authority, to the ready pen of Sir Edward Hyde, were, 
speedily, as I have said, and very largely circulated ; but 
solemn secrecy was at the same time preserved, and they 
were of course communicated to •none but those from 
whom good faith, perhaps engagement, in the purposed 
enterprise, was thought beyond*question sure. 

But what is good faith among assassins ! Cromwell 
had already began a system of espionage, which kept in 
nearly every royalist or fanatic circle a servant feed.” 
The very a^nts whom Charles Stuart employt'd, vrere 
most frequently the men wlio betrayed his secrets ij:, — 
the assassins, on whose daggers he most relied, ivere 
generally men who seduced his wretched adherents into 
imaginary plots, that by opportune discovery they might 
curry favour with the lord protector. A man of this 
class was a major Henshaw. On the appearance of the 
proclamation he repaired to Paris, in company with an 
enthusiastic young royalist, named Gerard. § Here a 
conspiracy 'was organised, and GerarJ and Henshaw 
returned to England to complete it. Thc*lord protector 
was to be murdered on the road as he passed from 
Whitehall to Hampton (lourt — the guards at the 
former place rvere to be suddenly disarmed — the town 
surprised — and Charles II. proclaimed. In this plot 
a number of men ong*a^-^d, and it was given in evidence 
on the trial, that Cromwell received notice of the de- 

* Thurloc, voK ii. p. 24y-9. 

t See Godwin’s Commonwealth, 4th volume. 

X The same system followeti Charles closely when he left rran<*e for 
Cologne. On one o(;i:asion the letters were opened at the post.oMire, and a 
despatch was found frtnn a retainer in Charles’s^crvice, named Manning, 
to Thurloe. lleing que.stioncd before Charles, Manning coufe-ssetl that he 
reccfived an ample maintenance from the protector, but (iefended himself 
on the ground, that he was careful to communicate nothing but what was 
false. That his plea was true, ap^wared from hi.s dispatch, which wifu filled 
with a detailed account of a fictitious debate in the council ; but even the 
falsehoods which he had sent to England, had occasioned the arrest ar.d 
imprisonment of several royalists, and Manning was shot as a traitor at 
Duynwald, in the territory of the duke of Neuhurg. Lirigard’s England, 
vol. ii. C'lar. iii. 5fi.‘5 — y. VVhitelocke, 633. Tlmrloe, iv, 293. 

^ Colonel John Gerard, only twenty-two years of age, first roiisin to 
Charles tierard, created a baron by Charles the I’irst in and alter- 
wards, in 1079, made earl of Macclesfield, 

R 2 
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sign but a few hours before it was to have been executed, 
a^d was only able to render it abortive by crossing the 
water at Putney, and thus avoiding the ainbuscade* 
But this was merely to conceal the treachery of Hen- 
shaw, who, having disclosed every thing rin lime to the 
council, suddenly vanished from the whole affair, and 
was seen in it no lAore.* The truth was, that the chief 
conspirators were tal<eif*the night before the appointed 
day ; some of them, as Gerard, were dragged out of their 
beds to prison ; and a variety of others, on little or no 
pretence whatever, were seized in the character of ac- 
cessories*, t 

A high court of justice was instantly erected by 
ordinance, and the three leading cons])irators, Gerard, 
Vowel, and Fox, were at once placed upon their trial. J 
Fox pleaded guilty, in furtherance of a secret arrange- 
ment, to corroborate in that way the secret evidence of 
Henshaw, and earned and obtained his pardon. Vowel 
and Gerard defended themselves gallantly, but unavail- 
ingly.§ A scaffold was now erected still more rapidly 
than the high court of justice, and Vowel died upon it 
with the glofying sense of martyrdom ; and Gerard, 
after avowals of enthusiastic royalty, mingled with pro- 
testations not less earnest that the murder of the lord 
protector formed no part of what he meant to have 
done,, perished there also.|| 

• It was ))rerenilp<l on tlio part of the p|^ecution that he had escaped. 
Thurloe discloses to us, however, that he whs safe in the Tower. 

f Cromwell appears to have merely seizt^d the occasion as a good one for 
taking some eminent persons into cu.stody, among whom were sir Gilbert 
Gerard, brotlAfr to the colonel, the carl of Oxford, sir lOchard Willis and 
the two .^Ithiirnliams ; done upon the poorest pretence of suspecting 
that they were concerned in the conspiracy. The prisoners altogether 
exceeded forty in miiuber, 

^ Ciiinmisbioner Lisle sat as its president.’ The other judges were Aske 
and Nicholas of the uppei*’ucnch, Atkins of the exchequer, Steele recorder, 
seven aldermen, and twenty other persons. 

^ Vowel’s first demand was a more equitable form of trial — a trial by 
jury of i>eers according to the sixth article of the government of tlie como 
monwealth. The court answerotl that they were his peers, and that he 
inignt see that tha individuals on the bench exceeded twelve in number! 
Glyn aflirmtHl, moreover, that the ordinance, -though made only by the 
protector and council, was undoubtedly in force, till the parliament should 
repeal it. lie addeii that, in the old law of treason, king signified merely 
supreme governor, that it had lieen so construed in the case of a queen, 
and that it equally extended to a lord protector. 

{{ Nor did Ciomwell's retaliation on Charles and his assassins close here. 
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But a still more memorable act of justice was per- 
formed an hour later on the same scaffold, which struck 
still wider terror into the enemies of authority in Eng- 
land. Among the brilliant legacies of foreign supre- 
macy left to# Cromwell by the statesmen, were the 
adjusted preliminaries of a tfeaty lietween the common- 
wealth and the Portuguese. The^, however, during 
the recent changes of state authority, had not yet been 
signed, though circumstances ^ had only increased a 
desire to have them ratified on the part of the Lisbon 
court. Meanwhile, an extraordinary incident had oc- 
curred to the Portugdese embassy. About a ^fortnight 
before the dispersion of the little parliament, a sudden 
dispute, as if by some strange fatality, arose in»the new 
exchange in the Strand, between Don Pantaleon Sa, 
brother to the Portuguese ambassador, and this very 
Gerard, wdiose execution we have just witnessed. A 
scuffle followed, but the combatants were separated. 
The next evening, however, Pantaleon repaired to the 
same place with a body of armed companions, and 
assaulted and killed a person named Green way, quite 
unconcerned in the dispute, whom bt mistook for 
Gerard. His purpose, as he believed, being effected, 
he took refuge in the house of the ambassador. But, 
that minister, after having in vain ple?aded his privilege, 
was obliged to surrender the assassin and his accom- 
plices, who were at o*nc.y committed to Newgate. Their 
trial followed within a few months after Cromwell’s 


Hf ordered a “ True Account of the late Bloody Conspiracy” to be pul)- 
lishedas by special authority, in which Charles Sliiarl is expressly described 
as a man bedabbled in all the hlood that had been shed in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and naturally a nullifidian in all points of civil honesty, 
as well as religion. * ” His demeanour therefor^" the writer adds, “being 
well weighed, we need say little concerning his faith, as supposing not many 
will fall in love with him' for that, which be seems not much to love ; but, 
if we consider his education, and his alliances with relations and depen- 
dencies upon foreign papists, we may easily conclude what religion he is 
of, if any. So that, wnether we call to mind the fate and wretchedness of 
his family, or his own personal qualifications, we conceive it hardly ima- 
ginable that any pious, honest and sober-minded roan would contribute so 
much as a thought, much less embroil his country in blood, for the restor- 
ing so blood-guilty, perfidious, and infamous a house and person.” 

♦ It was supposed that Cromwell already contemplated hostilities against 
Spain i a pro8|)ecf: hailed with natural delight by the enemies of thid power. 
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elevation, amidst unprecedented excitement in behalf 
of the accused on the part of foreign courts and their 
mlmisters, and on the part of the London populace 
against them.* Pantaleon was condemned with four 
of his accomplices, and though three of Jjhe latter were 
pardoned t, no influence or argument, no threat or in- 
ducement, could prevail with Cromwell in favour of 
the chief offender. T# demonstrate still more openly 
to the world of Europe the fearlessness and power of 
the new authority in England, he so arranged that the 
morning of the day appointed for the execution of 
Pantaleop should be fixed for the final settkment of the 
Portuguese treaty. Within a few hours after the arabas. 
sador harl signed that treaty his brother’s head fell 
for the crime of murder upon a public scaffold the 
same scaffold on which had perished, one hour before, 
that very Gcrrard, in cor4nectioii with whom the crime 
may be said to have begun — amidst the approving 
shouts of an immense crow^d, who had gathered to wit- 
ness the scene of terrible retribution. § 

♦ One of the foroifjn ministers distinctly declares, Unit Pantaleon was 
sacrificed to the clam<i'ir8 of the |hhj|)U*. But had he, or had he not, com- 
mitted the murder*' His friends said it was a mistake — an accident-— a 
matter of self-defence ; but the fritmds of murderers an? fond f>f that 
artjument. On the trial it was |>leade<l for Pantalt?on, 1st, That lie was an 
anil)a.s.sador, and therefore answerable to no one but his master ; and, I'd, 
that he was a ])crsou attached to the embassy, and therefore covered by the 
privilege of his principal. Btit the in.strumeiit which he productxl in proof 
of the lirst alU'gation was no more than a written promise that he should 
succeed his brother in otlicc ; and in reply to the second, it was maintained 
that the privilege of an ambassador, whatever •it might be. was personal, 
and did not extend to the individuals in hi3r4 lite. At the bar, after seve- 
ral refusals, he was inductHl by the threat of pnne forU’ et dun\ to plead 
not guilty ; aiul his demand of coun sel, on account of his ignorance of Eng- 
l.i.sh law, was rejj'cled on the ground, that the court was ** of counsel equal 
to the prisoner and the eomm(»nwealth.” 

f The fourth was Paiitaleon's immediate retainer, who was proved to 
^havc been foremost in tt>e deed. He was hanged at Tyburn on the day of 
^his master’s eveeutiou. 

J I can adduce an eininet^ autliority, in praise of this treaty, which was 
as I have said, the work of the statesmen. No less a person than Ixird Chanr 
cellor Hyde, in his speech to both houses. May 8. Iddl, calls it “ in vety 
many respot:ts the most advantageous treaty to this nation that ever was 
entered into with any prince or people.” And again, in the same speech, he 
says, “every articlp in it but one [a liberty given to Portugal to make 
levies of ten ' thousand men for their servicej was entirely for the benefit 
of this nation, for the extraordinary advaneemont of trade, for the good 
of religion, and for the honour of the crown.” — hives of the Lord Chancel- 
iorsy vol ii. p. 17*2. 

§ 1 grieve to have to subjoin that, by an execution of a different kind 
some short time l>eforp, Cromwell had sought, and not unsutirossfully, to 
propitiate U)cpresb> terian.s. 1 ivas not acquaintfsl with the circumstances 
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The statesmen had already taught habits of respect 
and fear to the foreign powers of Europe, and Cromwell 
thus early showed that he would improve upon that 
lesson. • It is certain that the wily Mazarin, then prime 
minister of France, had been induced at its commence- 
ment to favour Gerrard*s plot in faris *, and that one 
of his confidential emissaries, De Baas, had favoured it 
in London. But the execution of Gerard, and the as 
ignominious return of De Baas, convinced the cardinal 
of his error ; and nothing hereafter checked the servile 
desire of favour, with whichk all the kings of the earth 
prostrated themselve# before this idol.f Ar^abassadors 
and envoys from most of the princes of Europe crowded 


till I saw them described in Dr. Lingard’s History. Colonel Worsley had 
apprehended in his bed aC’atholic clergyman, of the name of South worth, 
who, thirty.scvcn years before, bad been convieted at Lancaster, and sent 
into baijishment. The old man (//<• had panned hin nceenft/^neeond pear) at 
his arraignment, pleaded that he had taken orders in the church of Uorne, 
hut wan innocent of any treason. 'I'he re<;order advi.sed him to withdraw his 
pica, and gave him four hoijrs for consideration. Hut Soutli worth still 
simply ownc<l th^ he was a Catholic and in orders. .Judgment of death 
was pronounced; and Oomwell, notwithstan.Iing tlie urgent sniicitations of 
the French and Spanish .ambassadors, resoivcal tlnit ht* should sutfi'r. It 
was not that the new protector approvetl of sanguinary punishinods in 
matters of religion, but that he had no obicction t<M'Urchitsc* the good will 
of the fierce, sordid pre.sbyteri.an8, by shedding th^>lgo(l of priest. Whe- 
ther it were thrtjugh curio.sity, or respect, two hundred carriages and a 
crowd of horsemen followed tile hurdle on which .Southworth was drawn 
to the place of execution. On the scaffold he spoke with satisfaction of the 
manner of his death, but at the same timepointial out the iiicfaisistency of 
the men, who pretended to have taken -up arms for liberty of conscience, 
and yet shed the blood of those who differed from them in religious opinions. 
He sutlered the usual pmiishmcnt of traitors. J.hif;nrd, vol. ii. p. 211, 212. 

* This was in his doubt as to the real condition of things in England — .a 
doubt for which even thecraffj Italian may be well excused, loe royal- 
ists told him, it would seem, and naturally enough, that nothing could be 
more urecariousand uncertain than the government of the protwaor ; that 
he was alnriost without friends ; that the anabaptists had deserted him ; that 
the republicans hated him; and that even the army wjik divided respect- 
ing him '.while, on the other hand, the bulk of ttie English nation, the 
old rpyalifits, and the presbyterians, looked with earnest impatience for 
the restoration of the house of Stuart. Mazarin, startled at la.^t into soma* 
belief of this, despatched an emissary named De Baas, ostensibly to 
assist Bordeaux in his negoc.iations for a tr»ty, but in reality to confer 
^ith the Gerard conspirators, to inquire out the malcontents, and if he 
found the schemes that were in contemplation feasible, to favour them to 
the extent bf his inmer. But all thi.s, as soon as conceived by Mazarin, 
w'as known to Cromwell, and shortly after De Baas's arrival iif Lontlon, 
Cromwell sent for him, confronted him with one of the conspirators, and 
having heard him fully in his own vindication, overwhelmetl him with 
indignation, his cmidoyer with scorn ; and so dismissed him. .Bordeaux 
at the same time lost no favour ; he had not known anv thing of the 
plots, bi t continued admirably affected to the protector. 

t Wicquerui, Ambassador and his Functions, p. 17. 
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to the Oourt of the protectorate^ anii the anterooms of 
its palace were filled with their hopes and fears. la 
receiving* them he abridged no jot of the state of a 
sovereign. He had now removed all his family — in- 
cluding his aged and excellent mother, )vho passed her 
few remaining days and nights in continual alarm for 
her dear son’s safety ; his wife, who seemed at first 
tinwilling to remove tJiither, though afterwards she 
became letter satisfied with her grandeur ; ” t and his 
favourite daughter Claypole, whom, though married, 
he could not ^ar to see separated from his side ; his 
gentle apd even handsome likeness of himself, Mary ; 
and his mirthful youngest Frances — from their old 
apartments in the cockpit, to share the splendours of 
his palace at Whitehall. The latter had been newly 
furnished for their reception in a most costly and mag- 
nificent style ; and in the banqueting-room was placed a 
chair of state on a platform, raised by three steps above 
the floor. Here the protector stood to receive the am- 
bassadors. They were instructed to make three rever- 
ences, one at the entrance, the second in the midway, 
and the third the lower step, to each of which Crom- 
well answered by a sliglit inclination of the head. When 
they had delivered their speeches, and received the reply 
of the protector, the same ceremonial was repeated at 

• It is very strangle, that about the only really illiberal passage to be’ 
found in Mrs. liutchiiiKoii’K delightful incinoirs^has relation to Cromweirs 
family. Had the woman’s jealou.sy again.st 4 j' 4 >inan — of which as little as 
ever lodged in heart may coiitideiiOy be attrihutcil to Lucy Hutchinson — 
any thing to do with this ? This is her rem.^rk :— ** His wife and children 
were settMig up for principality, which suited no better with any of them 
titan scarlet on tl.-e aj»e ; only, to speak the truth of himself, /te Aati much 
nnt unit greatness ^ nnd well became the place he had umrfH'd. His daughter 
Fleetwood was humbled, and n(»t exalted with these things ; but the rest 
were in.solent fools. (’layi*olc, who marrietl his daughter, and his son 
Henry, were two debauched ungodly cavaliers. Richard was a peasant in 
his nature, j et gentle and vfTvuous, but became not greatness. His court 
Was full of sin and vanity, and the more alMuninable, because they had not 
yet quite castaway the name of (itM), but profaned it takinff it in vam 
upon them. I'rite was now almost lost even arnonp me relifjious 

party, and ht/ffocrist/ became an epidemical disease, to the sad grief of Col. 
Hutchinson, and all true-l)earte«l Christiaiis and Englishmen.*' There is 
great power, and a most melancholy truth, in the last observation. I may 
BUbjoin, from a minute in the council book, that the quarterly expenditure 
of the protector’s household amounted to a3,000/. Sec entry of March 14, 
ia55. 

t Ludlow, vol. il. p. 488. 
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iheir departure. On one occasion, he was requested to 
permit the gentlemen attached to the embassy to kiss 
his hand ; but he advanced to the upper step, bowed*to 
each in succession, waved his hand, and withdrew.* 
This was tlijit kind of regal state which even the most 
discontented of the English people could best endure to 
see assumed by Cromwell. In the^lory of their com- 
mon country they forgot their own gravest and most fatal 
dissensions. Whatever quarrels they had amongst each 
other, they always kept cordial agreement in this — that 
foreigners should not foql them. It became, therefore, 
matter of coigimoii re^icing that here the lord^)rotector 
went hand and heart. with leveller, with anabaptist, with 
presbyterian, with republican. They sawr him often claim 
indeed, far more than the common exactions of old regal 
ceremony for the honour of his commonwealth; and the 
more he exacted, the more they rejoiced. In the com- 
plaints of insulted ministers they might have even heard 
their poet's liges reversed — 

** This is a Turkish, not an English court. 

An Amurath, an Amurath succeeds, 

Not Harry Harry ” — 

and would still have thought themselves only the more 
exalted. This it was, beyond a doubt, which made 
many well-intentioned men too prone to pardon the 
sins of Cromwell’s domestic rule. And there was 
in it a mixture of good and evil, though in such 
circumstances the evif ‘greatly preponderated. When 
we rejoice in the feeling of what loolvs like tyranny 
practised against another country than ours,*we may hi 
gin to doubt the perfect freedom of our own. The 
one is little better than a secret set-off against the 
other. It is the effort to conceal a*degrading truth by 
the glare of a miserable vanity. The John Goodwins, 
who were allowed to wear their hats in Cromwell’s 'pre- 
sence, and, as it were, to ^‘hob and nob” with ray lord 
protector, were for that reasdn better contented to go home 

* See Lingard, vol. ii. p.217. ; the Clarendon Papcrs.vol. iii. p. 240. ; and 
various {lassages in the first volume of Thurloe. 
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slaves. So an insult to Portugal, or a kick to Spain, was 
found in the end the most consolatory prescription for a 
new wound to liberty at home ; and though it was quite 
true, that Cromwell realised his boast of making the 
name of an Englishman as great with foreign countries 
^^as ever that of a Roman had been,’* not less certain 
and melancholy must' be our addition, that he branded 
upon the name of an Hfiglishman a stamp of domestic 
slavery as debased as ever in its worst days that of a 
Roman suffered. 

Bishop Burnetonly describes theexcellent and just side 
of this English fetding when he ohs<irv*es, in |jhe history of 
his times, that“ Cromwell’s maintaining the honour of the 
nation in all foreign countries, gratified the vanity which 
is very natural to Englishmen ; of which he was so care- 
ful, that though he was not a crowned head, yet his am- 
bassadors had all the respect paid them which our kings’ 
ambassadors ever had. He said the dignity of the 
crown was upon the account of the nation, of which 
the Icing was only the representative head, so the nation 
being still the same, he would have the same regard 
paid to his mipieters.” * There cannot he a doubt that 
the only pleasing part of the writer’s duty who would 
fairly describe the protectorate, must begin and end with 
his description of such passages in its foreign policy. 

And yet it must not he admitted, that in the treaty of 
peace with the Dutch, which wms .now signed, after a 


* In the same passage the bi.si:np goes on to relate a most amusing and 
characteristic anecdote. Still 8pea5:Mig of Cromwell he adds, “ the states 
ol^Holland wertf'in such dread of him, that they took care to give him no 
sort of umbrage ; and when at any time the king <*r his hrothc?r.s earne to 
SCO their sister, tlun princess royal, within a day or two alter they used to 
send a de])utation to let them know that Cromwell had required of the 
states that they should give them no harbour. King t'harles, when he 
was seeking for colours <or the war with the Dutch in the year 1672, 
urgetl it for one, that they suflered some of his rebels to live in their 
provinces. Borel, then their nml)a.ssador, answered, that it wa.s a maxim 
of long standing among them, not to enquire upon wh.at account strangers 
came to live in their <‘Ountry, but to receive them all, unless they had 
been concerned iji conspiraj-ics against the persons of princes. The king 
told him upon that, how they had usetl both himself and his brother. 
IBtrel, in great $imi)licity, answered ; ‘ Ha! Sire, e’etoit une autre chose : 

Cromwell ctoit un grand homme, et H se faisoit craindre et par terre 
et par mer.' This was very rough. 'Che king's answer was : ‘ Je me ferai 
craindre aussi It mon tour : ' but he was scarce as good as fas word.** 
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ten months* tedious negotiation, Cromwell secured those 
great advantages which the statesmen had proposed by 
their large expenditure of blood and treasure. The reverse 
is, indeed, the fact. There cannot be a question that 
the lofty pretensions set forth by the statesmen in their 
conduct of the war, were silently, abandoned in this 
treaty. And Cromweirs motives were*obvious and press- 
ing. Monk, after ceasing to become his creature, ex- 
plained them in the remark, that it was a base treach- 
ery in Cromwell to make a sudden peace with the 
Dutch, and betray all the advantages of the war that, 
he might go np to th^ throne with more peaccmand sa- 
tiafactionJ* Peace had at the moment become necessary 
for the consolidation of the new authority, and it is ob- 
vious, from the nature of the concessions Cromwell 
claimed in lieu of those surrendered, that the mere sel- 
fish thought of his own convenience and safety actuated 
the settlement of the terms of it. They made no men- 
tion of indenniity for the past, or security for the future ; 
of the incorporation of the two states ; of the claim of 
search ; of the tenth herring ; or even of the exclusion of 
the prince of Orange from the office of sTadth older. To 
these conditions the pride of the states had refused to 
submit ; and Cromwell was content to accept tw^o other 
articles, which, \vhile they appeared equally to affect the 
two nations, were in reality directed against the Stuart 
family and^its adherents f It w'as stipulated that neither 

* Lingard, vol. ii. p, 224. In one of the abandoned articles of the treaty 
Cromwell had already betrayed his motives, which wert?^»as far as 
sible, to distress /m r/en/, Charles Stuart, by 8trij)ping him' of all hope of 
foreign supfiort. From the prince of Orange, so nearly allied to the royal 
family, Cromwell had little to fear during his minority. ; and, to render 
him incapable of benetiting the royal cause in his more mature age, he 
attempted to exclude him by the treaty from ^pccec^ding to those high 
offices which might almost he considered as hereditary in nis family. I'he 
determined refusal of the States induced him to withdraw the demand ; but 
he still intrigued, through the agency of Beverningk, with the leaders of 
the Louvestein faction, and obtained a secret article, by which the slates of 
Holland and West Friesland promised never to elect the prince of Orange 
for their stadtholder, nor suffer him to have the chief command of the army 
and navy. But the setrret transpired ; the other states highly resented 
this clandestine negotiation ; complaints and remonstrances were answered 
by apologies and vindications; an o]>en schism was declared between the 
provinces, and every day added to the exasperation of the two parties. 
The ultimate result was decidedly to strengthen the claims of the young 
prince of Orange, an l to baffle Cromwell. 
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commonwealth should harbour or aid the enemies, rebels, 
or exiles of the other ; but that either, being previoudy 
Required, should order such* enemies, rebels, or exiles, 
to leave its territory under the penalty of death, before 
the expiration of twenty-eight days. The main provi- 
sions of the treaty belong te history, and I need only 
here relate the othfer article to which T have referred. 
This was that sarn<; respect which had been paid to 
the flag of the king should be paid to that of the com- 
monwealth, The Dutch did not object, and the ma- 
jority of the English people, not so thoroughly under- 
standing the points surrendered fCs this which they had 
achieved, were loud in their rejoicings at this close of so 
long and terrible a war. 

Peace was proclaimed with great solemnity, and 
diat same day at night,’’ says one of the Dutch am- 
bassadors, Jongestall, in an interesting despatch to Fre- 
derick of Nassau, the ^‘guns went off* at the Tower, and 
aboard the ships three times, and bonfires^made, accord- 
ing to the customs of the country before Whitehall, and 
up and down the city. ' e did the likcy on the backside 
of our liouse,ftdWards the river, and burnt near eighty 
pitch-barrels, and we had trumpeters and others to play 
all the while. The river was so full of boats that there 
was hardly any water to he seen ; at the same time 
fieverul lords and ladies of qaalitj/ earne to see us, whom 
we treated. In sum, all things were done here in great 
solemn it y . Y esterday t noon we were i n vited to dinner to 
his royal highness the lord protector, wherewe were nobly 
entertainedV Mr. Strickland and the master of the cere- 
monies came to fetch us in two coaches of his highness, 
about half an hour past one, and brought us to White- 
hall, where twelve trumpeters were ready soundmg against 
our coming. My lady Nieuport and my wife were 
brought to his highness presently, the one by Mr. Strick- 
land and the other by the master of the ceremonies, who 
received us with great demonstrations of amity. After 
we staid a little, we were conducted into another room, 
where we found a table ready covered. Mis highness 
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on one side of it, ai.one ; my lord Beverningk, 
Nieuport, and myself, at the upper end ; and the lord 
president Laurence, and others, next us. There was in 
the same room another* table covered for other lords of 
the council anj} others. At the table of my lady pro- 
tectrice dined my lady Nieuport, my wife, my lady 
Lambert, my lord protector’s daughter, and mine. The 
music played all the while we were at dinner, I'he lord 
protector had us into another room, where the lady 
protectrice and others canie to us, wnerc we had also 
music and voices, and a psalm sung, which his highness 
gave ns and k)ld as ffiai if was get the best pc^ r thni 
had been exchanged between as. And from thence we 
were had into a gallery next the river, where wc walked 
with his highness about half an hour, and then took our 
leaves, and were conducted back iigain to our bouses, 
a.fter the same manner as wc were brought. My lord 
protector showed a great deal of kindness to my wife 
and drnghte^i particulatf 'J’bis is certainly a' pleasing 
picture of Cromweirs courteous habits, and the at once 
dignified and graceful conduct of his household. 

Nor did the muses refuse to give"tl#eir aid to the 
dinners, the trumpets, and the pitch barrels, in cele- 
bration of this peace. Cambridge and Oxford combined 
their choicest flowers of Greek and Latin verse into one 
rich garland for the brow of the protector. The Cam- 
bridge vice chancellor. Seaman, led the way : Arrow- 
smith, Tuckery, and Horton, men who were famous 
then ; Whichcote and ( .ud worth, men famous still ; 
followed after him.* The elder and more venerable 
school of Oxford supplied names and tributes more 
memorable still. Doctor Owen, Doctor Zouch, Pro- 
fessor Harmer, Doctor Bathurst, Leonard Lichfield, and 
Doctor Busby, joined one chorus of praise to Cromwfell 
for his deeds in war and peace, and his gerierous 

* other names of eminence in their day are also found among the authors 
of the Cambridge tributes, which were published with the title of “ Oliva 
Facis. Ad Illustrissimum Cclsissimumque Olivcruni, lleipub. Angliae, 
Scotiae, ot Hibernia* Dotninum Frotectorem ; de Pace cum Fuderatia 
Belgia feliciter sancita. Carmen Cautabrigiense.'* 
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patronage of learning.* It proved a good rehears^ for 
Cliarles II, Then a more modest voice from a greater 
than these, John Locke, at that time an accomplished 
student of Oxford, arose to dignify the theme, t Passing 
them with this allusion merely, I have ..been unable to 
pass one name which occurs towards the close of the 
list, subscril)ed to Wses which transcend all, the rest in 
a vile extravagance of ‘praise. Tu Dux, ” exclaims 
this fervent flatterer in very pitiful phrases — 

. . Tu dux pariter Terr® Domitorq ; profundi, 

Componant laudcs cuncta elementa tuas, 

Cui mone alta 8ube.st i>elagoq ; profundior ipso, 

Cujus famu sonat, quani procui unda sonaO 


Tu potoras solus inotos componere ductus. 

Solus Neptumim sub tua vincla dare. 

Magna siinul fortis vicisti ct rnulta ; Trophecis 
Ut mare, sic pariter cedit arena tuis. 

Nomine |iaoifico gestas insignia pads, 

Blandaq ; ])cr titulos serpit Oliva tuos ; 

and the flatterer was Doctor South, who afterwards 
earned a bishopric 'by calling Cromwell a bankrupt 
beggarly fellow, of thread-bare coat and giV^usy hat ! J 
But the new lord protector of England had a nobler 
congratulation, and in better Latin, addressed to him at 
this period, wdtfi a name attached to it, which, though 
humble then, and kept down by the pressure of the 
world, has now risen higher than his own, or than that 
whole world itself, into the clearer region of immortality, 

• The Oxford men styled their effusions thus: — “ Musarum Oxonien- 
sium ’EAAI()4>OPrA, Sive, ob Faxiera, Auspieiis .Serdiissimi Olivori Rei- 
pub. Ang. Scot, et Iliber. Domini Prutdttris inter Rcrripub. Britani)i> 
cam et Ordincs Feederatos Belgii Fa;liciter Stabilita, Gentis Togat® ad vada 
Isidis Celcu..sina Metricum,” 

f The readeiyh.'iy be interested lo .see this early poetical effusion of the 
young pljilosopTieraiui lover of toleration and liberty. Here it is. 

Pax regit Augusti, quern vicit Julius orbem : 

Ille sago factus clarior, ille toga. 

llos 8ua Koma vocat inagnos et numina credit, 

Hie quod sit mt» Ji victor, et ille quics. 

Tu belUim et pacem {xtpulis des, unus utrisq ; 

Major es ; ipse orbem vincis, et ipse regis. 

Non hominem e ccelo inissum Te credimus ; unus 
Sic }>otcra8 binos qui snperare deos 1 

J In another discourse he called him “ a lively picture of Jeroboam,” and 
had the «mi>udenee to say of the leading ecclesia.stics of the university in 
Cromwell’s time (the time when thi.s poem was printed!, that “ Latin was 
with them a mortal crime, and Greek, instead of being owned for the lan- 
guage of the itolv Ghost i^as in the New Testament it is,) was looked upon 
as the sin agiiinst it ; so that, in a w'ord, they had all the confusions of 
Babel amongst them without the diversity of tongues.’' 
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Milton published his Defensio Secunda/* and thus 
addressed him* . The Latin is noble^ but it translates 
into still nobler English. 

Consider frequently/* said this wise but too partial 
counsellor, thy inmost thoughts, how dear a 

pledge, from how dear a parept recommended and 
entrusted (the gift liberty,* the givei*thy country,) thou 
hast received into thy keeping. • Revere the hope that is 
entertained of thee, the confident expectation of Eng- 
land ; call to mind the features and the wounds of all 
the brave men, who under thy command have contended 
for this ines*iniable flrize ; vail to mind the fishes and 
the image of thoae who fell in the. hloodg atrife ; respect 
the apprehension and the discourse that is held of us by 
foreign nations, how much it is they look for, in the 
recollection of our liberty so bravely achieved, of our 
commonwealth so gloriously constructed ; vdiich If it 
ahall be in so short a time subverted, Clothing can he 
imaguied nmH' shameful and dishonourable : last of all, 
REVEHE TUYSELi', SO deeply bound, that that liberty, 
in securing which thou hast encountered such mighty 
hardships, and faced such fearful periTs,»shall, while in 
thy custody, neither be violated by thee, nor any way 
broken in upon by others. Recollect, that thou thyself 
canst not be free, unless we are so : for it is fitly so prO’- 
vided in the nature of Hungs, that he who eanquers another s 
liberty, in the very act loses his own ; he becomes, and 
justly, the foremost*sTave. But, indeed, if he, the 
patron of our liberty, and (if I may so speak) its tutelar 
divinity, — if lie, of whom we have held that no mor- 
tal was ever more just, more saintlike and unspotted, 
should undermine the freedom, which he had but so 
lately built up, this would prove i?ot only deadly and 
destructive to bis own fame, hdt to the entire and uni- 
versal cause of religion and virtue, I’he very substance 
of piety and hoaour will be seen to have evaporated, 
and the most sacred ties and engagements will cease to 
have any value with our p6stfrity ; than which a more 
grievous wound cannot be inflicted on human interests 
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and happines^. since the fall of the first father of ou^ 
race. Thou hast taken on thyself a task which will 
prbbe thee to the very vitals, and disclose to the eyes of 
all how much is thy courage, thy firmness, and thy 
fortitude ; whether tliat piety, perseverance, modera^ 
tion, and justice, reallp exist in thee, in consideration of 
which we have believed that God hath given thee the 
supreme dignity over tiiy fellows. To govern three 
mighty states by thy. counsels, to recall the peopffe from 
their corrupt institutions to a purer and nobler disci- 
pline, to extend thy thoughts and send out thy mind tO' 
our remot^^st shores, to foresee all, 4iid to provide for all, 
to shrink from no labour, to trample under foot and tear 
to pieces all the snares of pleasure, and all the entangling 
seducements of wealth and power ; — these are matters 
so arduous, that in comparison of them the perils of war 
are hut the sports of children. These will winnow thy 
faculties, and search thee to the very soul ; they require 
a man, sustained by a strength that if ,, more than 
human, and whose meditations and whose thoughts 
shall be in perpetual commerce with his Maker.” 

Admitting tlie premises on which this counsel is 
founded, as freely as though under the immediate influence 
and persuasiveness of Cromwell himself, to which alone, 
on the sacred lips of such a man as Milton, they are 
fairly attributable — the time now approaches in which 
a test will be applied to it, and to the faith it rests upon, 
at once final and irrevocable. TTie instrument of go- 
vernment had fixed the 5’dof Dec<?mber for the meeting 
of the first parliament of the protectorate, but in the 
writs now issued Croin^vell inserted the 3d of Septem- 
ber instead. That was his fortunatk day, his day of 
Dunbar and Worcester ; and with a sense of how much 
good fortune he needed in the battle he was about* to 
fight, he selected the 3d of September for his first 
meeting with this forniidahle enemy ! 

Meanwhile Whitelocke returned from Sweden, with 
the ratification of a most ^favourable treaty of commerce 
between England and that country, and a prohibition of 



protection and favour" to the enemies of ^^er. It de« 
tithed Sweden from* the interest of Franee^ and engaged 
it to maintain the liberty of trade in the Baltic, againW 
Denmark, which was in the interest of Holland. The news 
of Christina’s cKtraordinary, resignation of her crown fol- 
lowed hard upon his return, but her successor, Charles X., 
at once confirmed the treaty.* This was no sooner done 

* Whit^cke has given so interesting and graphic a mention of Crom- 
weirs style of receiving the ambassador who brouftht the confirmation and 
assent of Charles the Tenth, that the reader will thank me for inserting it 
here. ** His (the anilMssador’s) people,** says the memorialist, “ went all 
bare, two and two before him In order, according to their qualities j the 
best men last ; the master of tl?e ceremonies next before him ; I on Iiis right 
hand, and Strickltnd on his left hand. They made a handsosie show in 
this equipage, and so went up to the council-chamber, where the ambas- 
sador repos’d himself about » quarter of an hour, and then W'ord being 
brought that the protector was ready in the banquetting.house, he came 
down into the court again, and in same order they went up into the 
banquetting.house. Whitehall court was full of soldiers in good order, the 
stairs and doors were kept by the protector’s guards in their livery coats, 
with halberts j the rooms and passages in very handsome order; the ban- 
quettin'g.huusc was richly hung with arras, multitudes of gentlemen in it, 
and of ladies in the galleries. The ambassador’s t>eople were all admitted 
into the ro<»m, and made a lane within the rails in the midst of the room. 
At the uj)per endjupon a fof)t-pace and carpet, stood the protector with a 
chair of state him, and divers of his council and servants about 

him. The master of the ceremonies went before the ambassador on the 
left side; the ambassador in tlie middle, betwixt me and Strickland, went 
up in the open lane of the room. As soon as they came within the room, 
at the lower end of the lane, they put off’ |heir hatf^ the ambassador a 
little while after the rest i and when he was uncover!<l*the protector also 
jmt oft' his hat, and answer’d the ambassador’s three salutations in hia 
coming up to him, and on the foot pace they saluted eai;h other as usually 
friends do : and when the protector put on his hat, the ambassador put on 
his as soon as the other. After a Utile pause, the ambassador put oft’ his 
hat, and began to speak, and then put it on again ; and whensoever in hia 
speech he named the king his master, or Sweden, or the protector; or 
England, he moved his hat, especially if he mentioned any thing of God, or 
the good of Christendom, he put oft’ his hat very low ; and the protector 
still answered him in the like jlbikures <»!’ civility. The arnbassaUar apoke 
in the Swedish language ^ and uftc?r he had done, being but short, his secre- 
tary, did interpret it in Latin. After his interpreter h.ad done, the pro- 
tector stood still a pretty while, and putting off’ his hat to tiic ambassador, 
with a carriage full of gravity and state, he answered him in English.** 
This simultaneous compliment to the language of each country, unusual in 
tl^^se conferences, was thought highly striking at the time, and a new proof 
of Cromwell’s affection and respect for Swollen. I'rom another source,! 
present the ^oech of our lord protector, at once sample, direct, and happily 
turned. It is about the briefest and best sfiecimen on record of Cromwell’s 
eloquence in the protectorate. “ My lord ambassador, 1 have great reason 
to acknowledge with thankfulncs.H the respects and good aftbetion of the 
king your master towards this commonwealth, and towards myself la par- 
ticular, whereof 1 shall always retain a vefy grateful memory, and shall be 
ready upon all occasions to manitbst the high sense and value 1 have of his 
majesty's friendship ami alliance. . My lord, you are very welcon\e into 
England, and during your aliodc here, j'oii shall find all due regard and 
respect to be given to your person, and to the business about wnich you 
come. I am very willing to enter into a nearer and more strict alliance 
and ilrleqftship with the king of Swerlland, as that which in my judgtnent 
VOL. VII. 8 
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than the king of Denmark hastened to conciliate Cromwell 
sdso, and entered at once into a treaty that the English 
traders should pay nO other customs or dues than the 
Dutch ; and that thus they should be enabled to import 
on the same terms those naval stores nidiich before^ on 
account of the heav^ duties^ they had been content to 
buy at second-hand of the Dutch. Thus had the lord 
protector already signfed four treaties favourable to 
England, on the part of four great countries to which 
she had been opposed, while France and Spain, held 
to have been the two proudest nations of the earth, 
inveterate foes to each other, were straggling in a 
mean rivalry as to which should first obtain his 
favour. 

** knew that side must conquer he would own, 

And for him fiercely, as for empire, strove.” 

It is yet singular to observe, in one of his private 
letters of the time, that he puts on to his most confi- 
dential associates an appearance of infi|^.’|e humility, a 
regret for his poverty of resources, and a reluctance to 
provoke too much of the attention of men to his per- 
sonal and prid'^te doings. Tt is an answer to a request 
from the father of Richard Cromwell’s wife ; apparently 
a request for co-operation in some design of bestowing 
a new establishment on Richard and his wife, becoming 
their new rank as eldest son and daugliter to the lord 
protector. But the lord protector is still the lord gene- 
ral, and shows equal cautiofi * and care. . Deere 
Brother, — 1 receaved your lovinge letter, for which 
I thanke you ; and surely were itt fitt to proceed in 
that businesse, you should not in the least have 
beene putt upon any thinge but the trouble, for indeed 
the land in Esse£^ with some monie in my hand, and 
some other remnants, should have gone towards itt. But 
indeed I am so unwillinge to bee a Seeker after the 
World, havinge had so much favour, from the Lord in 

will tend much to the Nbnour and commodity of both nations, and to the 
general advantage of the protestaiit interest. 1 shall nominate some per. 
aon« to meet and treat with your lordship upon such particulars as you shall 
communicate to Uiem.” 
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givinge mis so much without seekinge, and soe unwillinge 
that Men should think mee soe, which they will thougji 
you only appeare in it (for they will by one meanes or 
other knowe it) that indeed I dare liot meddle, nor pro- 
ceede therein. Thus I have tould you my plain thoughts. 
My hartye love I present to you andjiny Sister, and my 
hlessinge and love to deere Doll and the little one, with 
love to all. I rest yoUr lovinge brother, Oliver, P.* 
Such letters may prove to us what things widely 
separate and apart were the private and public profes- 
sions of this extraor^linary man. In public he wa^ 
clearly to be Held as merely the organ of a higher powerl 
Nothing was done by his seekinge ” there. It was 
God who spoke out in him ; who elevated men or de- 
pressed them^; who ‘^rained snares'’ upon his enemies 
or blessings on his friends ; who made him, Oliver 
Cromwell, a prince, whether he would oi; no, and was 
alone responsible for it ! 

“ For yen aominion was not his design. 

We Owe that blessing not to'him, but heaven, 

Which to fair acts iinsoyght rewards did join; 

Kewards, that less to him than us wer^^iven.” f 

In private it vras another matter. It became him to 
reflect on his humility there, and tlo nothing that should 
provoke the remarks of men. He w^as dust, and w^ould 
return to dust ; and in relation to that melancholy ele- 
ment which merely Composed himself, had only to be 
patient and suffer. It«i^s the extreme rebound from’ 
this state of feeling which gave birth to his worst 
actions. * God had taken him by the hand* and given 
him permission to walk ; when, to show how he could 
walk, he strode, ” Every new accession to his power 

* It is addressed, ** For my loving brother, Kichard Major, esq., at 
Horsley, in Haxqpsheire.*' 

+ Dryden. • 

t This is the expression of Walter Savage Landor, who sayS finer things, 
in Iwtter English, than any other writer of our time. It will be the honour 
and happiness of a succeeding age to discover the priceless value of his 
books. He has made allusions to Cromwell very lately, and though far 
from agreeing in all his remarks, they should find insertion not the less in 
every notice of our English lord protector. “ Cromwell ’* says Mr. Landor, 
** was destitute of all those elegancies which adorned the Roman dictator, 
but he alfHe possessed in an equal degree all those which ensure the con, 
6 2 
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waSj in other words, a new manifestation of God's 
njercy, and the very extravagance of his ways at last 
became only the fullest demonstration of his and of 
God’s uncontrollable sovereignty ! It is not hard to 
say what term we should apply to this, in any other 
case than that of Cromwell. Meanwhile, we see the 
disadvantages under which it placed his immediate 
associates, relatives, dependents, and followers, who had 

stancy of fortune.... And was Cromwell, then, sincere and pure ? Certainly 
not ; but hebegan in sincerity ; and he believed to the last that every acees> 
sj^on of power was an especial manifestation of Goil*s mercy. Fanaticism 
hatli always^rawn to herself such conclusions from the bsblc. Power made 
him less pious, but morecontident God had taken him by the baud at first, 
and had now let him walk by himselil To show how he could walk, he strode. 
Keligion, in the exercise of power, is more arbitrary, more intolerant, and 
more cruel than monarchy ; and the sordid arrogance of prcsbyterianisin 
succeeded to to the splendid tyranny of episcopacy. The crosier of liaud 
was unbroken : those who hadbeen'the first in cursing it,^eized and exer- 
cised it; it wa.s to fall in nieces under the sword of Crowell. To him 
alone are we indebted for the establishment of religious liberty. If a Vano 
and a Milton have acknowledged the obligation, how feeble were the 
voices of all men living if the voices of all men living were raised against 
it. Cromwell did indeed slied blood ; but the blood he shed was solely for 
his country, although without it he never would have to the protec- 
torate.” Mr. Landor^ then, contrasting Cromwell wij^i Napoleon, thus 
proceeds : “ A king should never be struck unless in a vital part. Crom- 
well, with many scruples, c.^ininittcd ^ot this mistake ; Buonaparte, with 
none, committed it. *Thc shadow of Cromwell’s iname overawed the most 
confident and hauj,hty. He intimidated Holland, he humiliated Spain, 
and he twisted the supple Mazarin, the ruler of France, about h is finger. 
All those nations had then attained the summit of their prosperity ; all 
were unfriendly to the rising power of England ; all trembled at the au- 
thority of that single wan who coercc'd at once her aristocracy, her priest- 
hood, and her factions. No agent of equal iiotency and equal moderation 
had appeared upon earth before. He walked inio a den of lions -and 
scourged them growling out ; Buonaparte was^pushed into a menagerie of 
monkeys, and fainted at their grimaces... Ku^ness, falsehood, malignity, 
and revenge, have belonged in cnunnon«.t<; many great conquerors, but 
never to one great man. Cromwell had indulged in the least vile of these ; 
but on his assumption of power, he recollected that he was a gentleman. 
No burst of ragi*, no sally of ribaldry, no expres.sion of contemptuousness, 
was ever heard from the lord protector. He could subdue, or conciliate, or 
S|)ell-bin(l the master-spirits of his age : but it is a genius of a..iar different 
order tliat is to seize and hold futurity : it must be such a genius as Shak- 
speare’s or Milton’s. No stwncr was Cromwell in his grave than all he bad 
won for himself and his country vanished. If we must admire the success- 
ful, however brief and htxiow the advantages of their success, our admira- 
tion IS not due to tho.se whose resources were almost inexhaustible, and 
which nothing but profligate imprudence could exhaust, but to those who 
resisted great forces with means such as K(>s,cfusko and Hofer, Hannibal 
and Sertorius, Alexander and Caisar, Charles of .Sweden and Frederick of 
Prussia. Above all these,' and above all princes, stands high Gustavus 
Adolphus, one of whose armies, in the space of six weeks, had seen the 
estuary of the Elbe and the steeples of Vienna ; another, if a fever had 
not wasted it on the lake of Como, would, within less time, have chaunted 
J..uthcr's hynn; in St. Peter’s,... Signal as were Cromwell’s earlier ser- 
vices to his country,” ends Mr, Landor with a terrible and indisputable 
truth, ** he lived a hypocrite, and died a traitor.” 
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the man they knew in private to contrast with the man 
the public knew. 

Between the issue of the writs and the meeting df 
parliament^ the lord protector was entertained in the 
city. Attended by his council, the principal officers of 
the army, and many persons of qpality, he paraded jn 
the midst of his life-guards from WHiteball to Temple- 
bar. Here the lord mayor ancb aldermen were waiting 
for him ; when the former, advancing to his coach, 
presented the city sword. This being returned, the 
recorder, in an inflated city speech, pronounced the 
compliments avhich afe usually paid to sov^r^gns ; to 
which learned harangue, the lord protector retunied 
for answer ' that he was greatly obliged to the city of 
London, for this and and all former testimonies of 
respect." And then, mounting his horse of state,^ rode 
in a kind of triumph through the principal streets^ 
the several companies, in their livery gowns, being 
placed on e^gjj^side thereof, in scaffolds erected for that 
pur])ose ; the lord mayor carrying the sword bare- 
headed before him to Grocers’ hall, where a' most mag- 
nificent entertainment was provided. A'fier dinner, his 
highness knighted the lord mayor, and made him a 
present of his own sword from his side ; which was 
the first instance of the protector’s assuming this piece 
of regal grandeur. The bells rang all the day ; the 
Tower guns were fired at his highness" taking leave of 
the city ; and, about sJvtn in the evening, he and his 
attendants returned back to Whitehall in their coaches."’* 
Ludlow has a striking remark, in his memoirs, on the 
result of this city visit. The exhibition, he says, was 
contrived to let the world see how good a “ correspond- 
ence*’ prevailed between the protector and th^ capital ; 
but among discerning men it had a contrary effect. .It 
was perceived to be an act of force rather than of 
choice. ' This appeared in the great silence and little 
respect that was given to the lord protector in his pas- 
sage through the streets, although he, to invite such re- 

• Parliamentary History, voL xx. p. 274. 
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spect, roae bareheaded the greatest part of the way. 

Some of his creatures had placed themselves at the 
efitrance of Cheapside, aftd began to shout ; yet it took 
not at all with the people.” The people had not, in 
truth, in any way' recovered their indifference, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the last twelve months to pro- 
pitiate and exciteHhem. It remained to be seen what 
a parliament would doji 

At last arrived the eventful 3d of September. It 
happened to be Sunday, but Cromwell still adhered to 
his resolve that the new members returned to serve in 
parliamept should meet that day*. Many things were 
strong in him, but' none so strong, with all his. earnest 
submission to the hand of God in human affairs, as a 
superstitious sense of destiny and fortune. Upwards of 
three^hundred representatives of the people met accord- 
ingly on Sunday afternoon in the abbey church of West- 
minster, and thence repaired to the house of commons 
at about four o’clock. Here a messagg^^was sent that 
the lord protector awaited them in the painted cham- 
ber, where he had arrived, by water from Whitehall. 
Thither they* Vent accormngly to his highness, who 

standing bare, upon a pedestal erected for that purpose,” 
told them that having met, he desired they would now 
adjourn, since he had things to communicate to them 

not so fit to be delivered that day,” and would, if they 
so pleased, meet them on the morning of the day follow- 
ing, in the abbey church of Westminster. The mem- 
bers bowed obedience, returned to their house, and 
formally adjourned.* 

It must have heavily taxed Cromwell's faith in his 
fortunate day to withhold from sad forebodings as he re- 
turned that evenfiig to bis palace. He could have 
little hope from those three hundred English represent- 
atives, among whom he had seen steadily gazing upon 
him, as he spoke in the painted chamber, the well- 
remembered faces of Scot, of Haselrig, and Bradshaw ! 
Still Vane was not among themf , nor Harry Marten, nor 

* Pari. Hist., vol. xx. p. 317. 

f. Vane's inotivet for withholding from public exertions at this crislsi 
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Algernon Sidney, nor Edmund Ludlow. There was in 
that no indifferent consolatic^ He had also succeeded 
in his efforts to exclude som^ew of the more fierce re- 
publican officers — for all the power of his government 
had been put forth to influence the elections ; and, not 
content with this> the various returns had been officially 
examined by a committee of his council, under pretext 
of seeing that the provisions of cthe instrument ** were 
observed. It was this pretext which sufficed to exclude 
major Wildmaii, lord Grey of Groby, anda few others, 
while Harrison and the more violent anabaptists were 
again placed under positive restraint. He had also secured 
the election of all his council, his principal officers, and 
his household, excepting the lord viscount Lisle. His 
sons, Richard and Henry, were returned, and Fairfax 
and Blake. Many of the nobility had been rejected, 
but the earl of Stamford^ the carl of Salisbury, and a 
few others, had secured seats. Judges Hale and Thorpe, 
seijeant Gl^ii^ and the Oxford vice-chancellor Owen, 
sat also in this celebrated assembly — than which no 
authoritative body, with greater claims to respect and 
attention, had sat down i*sv England# fijnce November 
l64(). Returned, for the most part, under a fair work- 
ing of many admirable provisions out of Vane*s reform 
bill, it represented, beyond a deubt, the sense of at least 
one large and most respectable portion of the influential 
English people. The small boroughs, the places most 
exposed to influence dhd corruption, had been disfran. 
cbised. Of the four hundred members of which the 
parliament consisted, two hundred and flfty-one had 
been chosen by the counties, and t|}e rest by London and 
the more considerable corporations. The meanest of the 
people too had been excluded from tile elective franchise ; 
a property of two hundred pounds having been required 
to qualify any one to vote. One most considerable limit- 
ation had, indeed, been placed on all this freedom. 


have sufhcientiy been touched on in hi* memoir, with the other incidenti 
which marked his career in and after the protectorate. 

a 4 
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which was^ that* the plan of electing' the sixty members 
who^ Were to represent So^and and Ireland not being 
t^ronghly iixed^ they in a particular degree sub. 
ject to the influence of the court. In addition to this^ 
it is only needful to observe^ that all persons who had 
in any way aided and assisted in the civil war against 
the parliament^ togoth*er with their sons^ were disqualified 
to vote. The lord protestor had at least nok. pretense to 
say that out of factious hatred to all authority save th^ 
own^ royalists^ republicans, and presbyterians had, 
once, consented to act together. 

At ten o'clock on the morning cf Monday the 4th of 
September, Cromwell proceeded in great state from 
Whitehall to the abbey of Westminster. He was pre- 
.ceded by two troops of life-guards ; then rode some 
hundreds of gentlemen and officers, bareheaded, and in 
splendid apparel ; immediately before the state carriage 
walked the pages and lackeys of the protector in rich 
liveries, and on each side a captain of tlig^guard ; be- 
hind it came Claypole, master of the horse, leading a 
charger magnificently caparisoned ; and Claypole was 
followed by thf ^reat officers of state and the members 
of the council. All eyes were fixed on Cromwell himself, 
a striking and proud contrast to the gorgeous parade of 
the procession. He was dressed in a plain suit, after 
the simple fashion of a country gentleman ; hut he 
wore his hat, whik Lambert, who occupied the op- 
posite seat of the carriage, sat* splendidly attired, and 
bareheaded. After sermon, all the members hurried 
over to the* painted chamber, and seated themselves, 
uncovered, on benches ranged around the walls. The 
lord protector then entered, and took his place in the 
chair of state, froXi which he soon afterwards rose, 
removed his hat, and addressed the assembly in a speech 
which lasted three hours. 

, This speech was at once artful and able : very forci- 
bly and simply expressed where he had any case to lodge 
agiiinst the policy of his adversaries ; mo^t involved, ob- 
tscure, and villanously verbose, where he affected to disdoae 
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his own purposes : U was profound in its various po^ts 
of craft and dissimulation ; pious and fervently enthu^ 
astic to the sunts ; modest ai^ lowly to the Tepublica»&,< 
He began by telling them that they were met on the 
greatest occasion their country had ever witnessed. He 
dwelt on those evils with which England bad lately been 
menaced ; he craftily referred to th*e dangerous pritf ciples 
of the levellers, striking, as he said, at the root of all pro- 
perty ; and, safe in the sympathy of his audience on that 
Ifead, he denounced the wild spirit of the various sects of 
fifth monarchy men, whiqh, he assever^ed, aimed at di- 
rectly extirpating the* very existence of the clerical order, 
on the pretence that it was Babylonish and an&christian. 
Alluding, then, with a cold and deliberate hypocrisy, 
to the proceedings of the Barbone convention, he as- 
serted that pfojects and conspiracies had been extensively 
formed among its members for the subversion of aU 
those laws which had been produced by the revolution 
of propertj^gd the manners of our ancestors, and for 
substituting in their stead the law of Moses. He next> 
with a view to propitiate independents and republi- 
cans who listened to him, threw out saj^tle allusions to 
the difference between liberty of conscience as that con- 
vention would have established it to the overthrow of all 
government and ministry, and the liberty of conscience 
he would substitutf in its stead, “ Such considerations 
and pretensions,*’ he observed, “ of liberty of conscience, 
and liberty of subjects^ two as glorious things to be 
tended for as any God has given us ; yet both these 
also abused for the patronising of villani^s^ in so much 
as that it hath been an ordinary thing to say, and in 
dispute to affirm, that it was not in the magistrate* » 
power ; he had nothing to do with at ; not so much as 
the printing a hible in the nation for the use of the people, 
kst it be imposed on the consciences of men for they 
must receive the same traditionally and implicitly from 
the power of the magistrate, if thus received. The 
aforementioned abominations did thus swell to this 
height amongst us. The axe was thus laid to the root 
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the minUtry ; it was antichristian ; it was Babylonish. 
It suffered under such a judgment^ that the truth of it 
is^as the extremity was great on that, I wish it prove 
npt so on this hand. The extremity that no man 
having a good testimony, having received gifts from 
Christ, might preach, if not ordained. ‘So mw, many 
on the other hand a/fil‘m, that he who is ordained hath 
a nullity or antichristiai^sm stamped upon his calling, 
so that he ought not to preach, or not be heard. 1 wish 
it may not too justly be said, that there was severity and 
sharpness ; yea, too much of an imposing spirit in mat- 
ters of conscience ; a spirit unchristian eno;Ligh in any 
times, md^t unfit for these ; denying liberty to those 
who have earned it with their blood ; who have gained 
civil liberty, and religious also, for those who would 
thus impose upon them/* 

, In a still more artful passage of most accomplished 
dissimulation, ' Cromwell managed to associate the 
fifth monarchy men with the practices of the Jesuits, 
attributing to the latter much of the confusion that had 
risen. Notions,*’ he said, will hurt none but them 
that have them ;««but when ttey come to such practices 
as to tell us, that liberty and property are not the 
badges of the kingdom of Christ ; and tell us, that, in- 
stead of regulating 4a ws, laws are to be abrogated, in- 
deed subverted ; and perhaps would bfing in the judaical 
law, instead of our 'known laws settled amongst us : this 
is g^rthy of every magistrate's soEsideration, especially 
where every stone is turned to bring confusion. Whilst 
these things were in the midst of us, and the nation rent 
and torn, in spirit and principle, from one end to an- 
other, after this sort and manner 1 have now told you ; 
family against fam%, husband against wife, parents 
against children ; and nothing in the hearts and minds 
of men but ^ overturn overturn, overturn,’ (a scripture 
phrase very much abused, and applied to justify un- 
peaceable practices by all men of discontented spirits,) 
Me common adversary in the mean time sleeps not ; and 
gur adversaries, in civil and spiritual respects, did tidce 
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advantage of these divisions and distractions^ and did 
practise accordingly in the three nations. We know very 
well that emissaries of the Jesuits never came in those 
sivarms as theyhave done since these things wereset onfootJ' 
He then resumed his general view of affairs. To add 
to our miseries, he said, we had been at war with all 
our neighbours. Contest with Holland had absorbed all 
the pecuniary resources, while#a commercial war with 
France and Portugal cramped the industry, of the 
nation. He bade them contrast this picture with the 
existing state of things. At last, every thing having 
been driven lo the w\)rst, and a remedy having become 
indispensable, that remedy had been found* namely, 
the government which was instituted in the preceding 
December. That government had effected a happy 
peace with all protestant states, with Holland, with 
Sweden, and with Denmark ; and so had relieved 
us from an accumulation of ruinous expenses, and 
opened n:iflfl;^salutary channels for our trade. A treaty 
had been signed with Portugal, also, which would 
place the British trader Jjeyond the reach of the in- 
quisition, and another was in progrtas with the am- 
bassador of the French monarch. Nor had the govern- 
ment been inattentive to internal advantages. They 
had made considerable progress in a plan for the re- 
formation of the law, w’hich would in due time be laid 
before parliament. They had placed the administra- 
tion of justice in the Viands of men of known integiaty 
and ability. They had reformed the Court of Chancery. 
They had taken proper measures for establishing the 
clerical functions in men of piety, soberness, morality 
and learning, and a stop had been put to that heady 
way, for every man who pleased toabecome a preacher.** 
A passage from this portion of the speech will show the 
simplicity and plainness with which Cromwell expressed 
himself on the few occasions when he dared to do so. 

It hath,** he said, speaking still of his government, 
‘^had some things in desire, and it hath done some 
things actually. It hath desired to reform the laws. 
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I say, to reform them; and, for that end, it hath 
called together persons (without reflection) of as great 
akility, and as great integrity, as are in these nations, io 
consider how the laws might be made plain and short, 
and less chargeable to the people; howto lessen ex- 
pense for the good of the nation ; and those things are 
in preparation, and« bills prepared, which in due time, 
I make no question, wi^l be tendered to you. There 
hath been care taken to put the administration of the laws 
into the hands of just men ; men of the most known 
integrity and ability. . . The chancery hath been re- 
formed, and, I hope, to the just ssftisfactiov of all good 
men ; and, for the things depending there, which made 
the Iburden and work of the honourable persons in- 
trusted in those services beyond their ability, it hath 
referred many of them to those places where English- 
men love to have their rights tried, the courts of law at 
Westminster.” 

The last assertion made by* the lord p^^ector on be- 
half of his authority on this memorable occasion, was 
afterwards remembered to hiq bitter disadvantage. Not 
the least, he sa^d^did it rank in their claims to public 
gratitude, that they had been instrumental in bringing 
together thifi free parliament. They had thus brought 
the three nations by hasty strides towards the land of 
promise ; it was for that parliament to introduce tliem 
into it. The prospect was bright before them ; let 
them not look back to the on^'oeis ami flesh-pots of 
Egypt., He entreated of the persons there assembled, to 
put the top-aPtorie to the work which they had so auspi- 
ciously begun, and make the nation happy. He said 
that their task was that of composing all understandings 
and jealousies, and ^e professed to them, that, if this 
meeting did not prove healing, he was at a loss to de- 
cide what was next most advisable to be done. He 
spoke not as their lord, he protested, but as their fellow- 
servant ; their fellow-labourer with them in the same 
good work ; and would, therefore, detain them no 
longer, but desire them to repair to their own house 
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and choose their speaker. This elaborate speech, we 
are told by its reporter, was followed by tokens of satis- 
faction, and hums of approbation, from various parts 8f 
the assembly. 

The approbation lasted but a little time, however, 
for when, on the return of the members to their own 
house, the court officers rose and pfoposed Lenthal as 
the speaker, the opposition inltnediately named a rival 
candidate in the formidable person of Bradshaw. They 
did not care, however, to press the election to the vote. 
'I'bey did not so much object to Lenthal, as they desired 
to show the* independent and free spirit wi^h which 
they had there assembled. So Lenthal was elected ; 
the one party glad, because they had secured in him a 
timid and time-serving tool — the other not sorry, 
because in him they saw a remnant of their old long 
parliament, and could even suppose his present elec- 
tion one step towards a revival of the great assembly 
in which bii^h#d so long presided. But no one of the 
court party dared • propose to offer him, according to 
ancient custom, to the acaeptance of the chief magis- 
trate, and so, in the presence of this pjffliament, for the 
first time sirice his inauguration, tumbled down the 
lord protector’s claim to all the privileges of royalty. 

A more significant movement followed. On the se- 
cond day Bradshaw, to the amazement and alarm of 
the court, moved that they should form themselves into 
a committee of the w^ole house, to deliberate on the 
question, whether the house should approve of the 
system of government by a single person and a parlia- 
ment. A fierce debate followed, in which it was re- 
peatedly asked why the members of the long parliament 
then present, sjiould not resume the*authority of which 
they had been illegally deprived by force, and by what 
right, but that of the sword, one man presumed to 
^‘command his commanders;” and, ultimately, the 
motion was carried by a majority of five, Cromwell’s 
excitement became extreme. He was but little Com- 
posed by the assurance that many of thdse who voted in 
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the majority^ had not objected to the authority of the 
protector, but to the source from which it emanated — 

written instruitient, the author of which was un- 
known ; and rather wished it to be settled on him by 
act of parliament.* 

Bradshaw and his friends, meanwhile, moved forward 
unflinchingly. For four successive days, the 7th, the 
8th, the 9th, and the Ifth of September, the committee 
remained in discussion on this question ; the debates 
were in the highest degree animated ; and the house sat 
late each day. Bradshaw, Haselrig, and Scot, emin. 
ently, on all these days, distinguished ■ themselves ; 
and, Ludlow informs us, were very instrumental in 
opening the eyes of * many young members, who had 
never before heard the public interest so clearly stated 
and asserted ; so that the commonwealth party increased 
every day, and that of the sword lost ground proportion- 
ally.” One noble gentleman,” we further ascertain, 
made a speech, in which he said, that -snares that 
were laid to entrap the liberties of the people were such, 
as it was impossible to mistake ; but that, for his own 
part, as God ^Va'd made him instrumental in cutting 
down tyranny in one person, so he could not endure 
to see the nation’s rights ready to be shackled by 
another, whose claim to the government could be mea- 
sured no otherwise than by the length of his sword. 

The arguments on both sides in this very famous 
discussion, have been happily preserved for us in the 
rough heads of Goddard’s diary t, and may be briefly 
arranged ancl summed up thus. The protector s party 
insisted that the government of the commonwealth was 
to be admitted entire, such as it had been established 
in the preceding iSecemher ; and the other party as- 
serted the paramount authority of the parliament, and 
that nothing was to be admitted as of validity that had 
not the sanction of the national representatives. The 
court retorted, under the instructions of their master, 
that, since it had been approved by the people, the only 

♦ Thurloe, vol. ii. p. 606. f See the Burton Diary— Introduction. 
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real source of power, it could not be subject to revision 
by the representatives of the people ! Not so, rejoined 
even the most moderate members in ^position. Waving 
the question of ascendancy, and Cromwell’s tide to as- 
sume it, they still objected to the language of the 
instrument, and said that, instead <of affirming that ‘^the 
supreme legislative authority shall be in one person, and 
the people assembled in parliament," it ought to be, 

in the parliament of the people of England, and a 
single person qualified with such instructions as that 
assembly should authorise." Upon this the court fled 
from the ‘*i*ight " and took up the ‘^expedient.” They 
obscurely threatened. With whatever fair speeches, 
they said, the protector had opened the parliament, it 
could not be expected that he would divest himself of 
his authority, and that it would therefore be their 
wisdom cheerfully to yield, what it was not in their 
power to withhold. They added, that the co-ordinate 
power of iif'i^lation given him by the instrument was 
merely a negative pro tempore, extending to a term of 
twenty clays only ; and that a milder prerogative than 
this it was impossible to devise. They tlwelt with em- 
phatical commendation u^jon the article which limited 
the sitting of parliament to a period of five months, and 
indulged in terms of bitter reproach against that feature 
of the government of the long parliament, in which they 
had shown themselves disposed to prolong their autho- 
rity without limitation. Such a usurpation should be 
carefully provided against in future! * 

Whilst the "argument rested thus, judge Matthew 
Hale went down to the house on the fourth day to en- 
deavour to effect a compromise, f He proposed, that 
the legislative authority should be Jffirmed to be in the 
parliament of the people of England, and a single 
person qualified with such instructions as that assembly 
should authorise in the manner suggested by the re- 
publicans. But, to render this palatable to the execu- 

• Godwin, vol. iv, p. 118. 

f TIjis was first discloscxl in Goddard’s Diary (introduction to Bur- 
ton’s) j and see also Godwin, vol. iv. p. 119, 120. 
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he reootumend^ that the military power for the f^esent 
ehoidd be^ unequivocally given to the protector; and^ 
to avoid the perpetuity of parliaments and other exor** 
Htances in their claims of supremacys that that oiE(Or 
ihould be allowed sitph a co-ordination as might serve 
for a check in thos^ points. 

The conduct of the republicans at this crisis deserves 
especial attention. It is their final and ample vindica- 
tion from the favourite charges with which history is 
so rife against diem. They had choseiis on the issue 
of writs for this parliament, to depart froni the sterner 
principle of their great associate sir Henry Vane — 
who refused even to answer to the authority of the 
protectorate as a thing under which np good could be 
achieved for liberty — and to offer themselves for se- 
lection by the people. The electors of Buckingham- 
shire at once* returned Scot, those of Cheshire Brad- 
shaw, those of Newcastle on Tyne sir , Harding, 

and those of Durham Robert Lilburne. These were 
all large and eminent constituencies, and altogether by 
such indeed wer^ the chief portion of the republicans 
returned. Having taken this step, they resolved to 
work it out fairly to its results. They showed them- 
selves neither headlong, nor pragmatical, but able and 
most practical politicians. Waiving their sense of the 
superior force and virtue of a republic they conceded 
the argument of the court that* ^ower might be dele- 
gated profitably to a single person. . But if this is so, 
they said, w^ must control his resources for mischief, 
and make him indeed the servant of the people, and 
tlie laws. W^e are not here now for the -support of 
our own visionary tlieories, but we stand for the sub- 
stance of solid justice, and we will have it. Fair play 
to the protectorate must imply fair play to the people, 
or it is based upon a li§. We will make any conces- 
sions on that principle, in the faith that so long 
as the popular voice is* heard, and its influence ac« 
knpwledged, the people will eventuaUy be able to right 
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tbeniselves and^their cause. They a^eed to the com- 
prcfmiae proposed by Hale, and stripped oflp the last 
pretence from Cromwell. The cdSirse now taken '6y 
the lord protector sets the final stamp of reprobation on 
hit political c^/per. 

On the morning of the 12th (jf September, having 
on the previous evening rejected '•Hale's proposition 
with scorn, he commanded Lt^nthal to attend him in 
Whitehall with the mace ; he at the same time ordered 
Harrison, ^hose partisans were in motion for the par- 
liament, to be again taken into close custody * ; he sent 
for the lord mayor, ahd despatched three regiments to 
occupy the principal posts in the city ; he ordered the 
doors of the house in which the parliament had assem- 
bled since its meeting to be locked, and filled the ave- 
nues in Palace yard, and Scotland yard, with four com- 
panies of foot. At eight o'clock all this had been 
done ! The members in succession repaired to the place 
of their but found themselves excluded, ahd 

were told tlrat the protector would speedily arrive at the 
painted chamber, where proposed to receive them. 

Here he received them accordin^ljl^ ; and laying 
aside at once his modesty and his mysticism, addressed 
them in a vigorous speech. Gentlemen,'* he said, 
“■ it is not long since I met you in this place, upon an 
occasion which gave much more content and comfort 
than this doth. That which I have to say to you now 
will need no preamble*td let me into my discourse ; for 
the occasion ‘of this meeting is plain enough. I could 
have wished, with all my heart, there had been no cause 
for it. At that meeting I did acquaint you what the 
first rise was of this government which hath called you 
hither, and in the authority of wtiich you came hi- 
ther. Among other things that I told you of then, 
1 said you were a free parliament ; and so you are, 
whilst pun own the government and authority that called 
you hither : for certainly that word implied a recipro- 
eationy or implied nothing at all. Indeed, there was a 
* He was released after a week’s detention. 

VOL. VII, T 
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reciprocation implied and .expressed, and I think yonr 
actions and carriages ought to be suitable ; but I see it 
will be necessary for me now a little to magnify my 
office, which I have not been apt to do. I have been 
of this mind, I have been always of tbi§ mind, since 
first I entered upon it, that if God will not bear it up, 
let it sink. But il a duty be incumbent upon me to 
bear my testimony unto*' it (which in modesty I have 
hitherto forborne), I am in some measure now necessi- 
tated thereunto ; and, therefore, that will bi^ the pro- 
logue to my discourse.*’ 

He now proceeded to declare frankly, aS the grounds 
on which he made this most extraordinary claim of 
reciprocation, that his calling was from God, liis tes- 
timony from the people; and that no one but God and- 
the people should ever take his office from him. It 
was not of his seeking : God knew that it was his ut- 
most ambition to lead the life of a country gentleman ; 
but imperious circumstances had imposeii *^>upon him., 
I cannot forbear to quote these extraordinary passages, 
in which he rapidly and in language of very passionate 
clearness, revised the circumstances of his life, and 
pushed to its very uttermost extreme what seems to 
have been the most fatal doctrine of his whole career ; 
that since God had chosen him to be the successful 
champion of his holy 'cause, the very honour of the 
divinity himself had become identified with his own 
personal advancemcni:, and, Jta/e'm his first condition 
of grace, any falsehood or hypocrisy would be pardoned 
him for the sake of the ulterior advantages which, by 
tlieir means, he would achieve. There is possibly some 
distinction from ordinary and mean falsehood in this, 
80 far as a pollution of the mind and heart is implied 
in it ; but there is no distinction in its wicked results 
upon the world. I t is entitled to consideration as a me- 
taphysical subtlety, and in some explanation of the fact 
that Oliver Cromwell is very nearly, if not quite, a solitary 
specimen of a great man who was not also a true one. 

I call’d not myself to tlus place ; I say again, 1 
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call’d not myself to this place ; of that X^od is witness : 
and I have many witnesses who, I do believe, coi^d 
readily lay down their lives to bear witness to the truth 
of that ; that is to say, that I call'd not fnyself to this 
place : and being in it, I hear not witness to myself ; 
but God and the people of these* nations have borne 
testimony to it also. If my c^ling be from God, and 
my testimony from the people, God and the people shall 
take it from me, else I will not part with it. I should 
be false to the trust that God hath placed in me, and 
to the interest of the people of these nations, if I 
should. Tliat I call’d not myself to this* place, is 
my first assertion. That I bear not witness to my- 
self, but have many witnesses, is my second. These 
are the two things I shall take the liberty to speak 
more fully to you of. To make plain and clear 
that which I have said, 1 must take the liberty to 
look back. I was hi/ birth a geutlemany living neither 
in any mMid^rahle height^ nor yet in obscurity ; I 
have been call’d to several employments in the na- 
tion ; to serve in parliain?nt ; and, t>ecause I would 
not be over tedious, I did endeavour* to discharge 
the duty of an honest man in those services, to 
God and his people’s interest, and of the common- 
wealth ; having, wdieii time was, a competent accept- 
ation in the hearts of men, and some evidences thereof. 
I fesolve not to recite t^e, times, and occasions, and op- 
portunities that have been appointed me by God to 
serve him in, nor the presence and blessings of God 
then bearing testimony to me. Having had some 
occasions to see (together with my brethren and coun- 
trymen) a happy period put to our sljarp w^ars and con- 
tests with the then common enemy, I hoped ^ in a private 
capacity, to have reap’d the fruit and benefit, together 
with my brethren, of our hard labours and hazards ; 
to wit, the enjoyment of peace and liberty, and the pri- 
vileges of a Christian, and of a man, in some equality 
with others, according as it should jdease the Lord to 
dispense unto me. And wiien, I say, God had put an 
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end to bur wars^ at least brought them to a very hopeful 
i^^ue, very near an end, after Worcester fight, I came 
up to London to pay my service and duty to the par- 
liament that then sat ; and hoping that all minds would 
have been disposed to answer that which seemed to be 
the mind of God, yii. to give peace and rest to his peo- 
ple, and especially to those who had bled more than others 
in the carrying on of tlie military affairs, I was much 
disappointed of my expectation, for the issue did not 
prove so. Whatever may be boasted or misrepresented, 
it was not so^ not so, I can say, in the simplicity of 
my soul/ I love not, I love not ( I declined it in my 
former speech), I say, 1 love not to rake into sores, 
or to discover nakednesses ; that which I drive at is 
this. I say to you, I hoped to have had have to have 
retired to a private life : I heggd to he dismiss d of 
my charge ; I hegg'd it again and again ; and God 
he judge between me and all men if I lie in this 
matter. That I lie not in matter tet, is known 
to very many ; but whether I tell a lie in my heart, 
as labouring to^ represent to you that which was not 
upon iny heaft, I say the Lord be judge ! let unchari- 
table men, that measure others by themselves, judge as 
they please. As to the matter of fact, 1 say it is true. 
As to the ingenuity and integrity of my heart in that 
desire, I do appeal, as before, upon the truth of that 
also. But 1 could not obtaii\ \yhat my soul longed for. 
And the plain truth is, I did afterwards apprehend that 
some did think (my judgment not suiting with theirs) 
that it could not well be. But this I say to you, was 
between God and my soul ; between me and that as- 
sembly. 

‘‘ I cAmfess I am. in some strait to say what I could 
sag ; and what is true of what then followed. I pressed 
tile parliament, as- a member, to period themselves, once, 
and again, and again, and ten, nay twenty times over. 
I told them (for I knew it better than any one man in 
the parliament could know it, because of my manner of 
lifct which was to run up and down the nation^ and so 
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might see and know the temper and spirits of all men^ 
the hest of men) that the nation loathed their sitting : 
I knew it. And so far as I could discern, when tlfey 
were dissolved, there was not so much as the barking of 
a dog, or any general and visible repining at it. You 
are not a few here present that can , assert this aS well as 
myself. And that there was high cause for their dis- 
solution, is most evident, not otily in regard there, was a 
just fear of that parliament's pepetuating themselves, 
but because it was their design. And had not their 
heels been trod upon by importunities from abroad, 
even to thrtlits, I heliev-e there would never ^have been 
thoughts of rising^ or of going out of that room to the 
world\s end / I myself was sounded, and by no mean 
persons tempted, and addresses were made to me to that 
very end, that it might liave been thus perpetuated: 
that the vacant places might be supplied by new elec- 
tions, and so continue from generation to generation, 
I ha'^ ditfslintd, I liave declined very much, to open 
these things to you ; yet having proceeded thus far, I 
must tell you, that pop> men, under this arbitrary 
power, were driven like flocks of slfeop, by forty in a 
morning, to the confiscation of goods and estates, with- 
out any man being able to give a reason that two of 
them had deserved to forfeit a shilling. I tell you the 
ti'uth, and my soul ; and many persons whose faces I see 
in this place, were exceedingly grieved at these things, 
and knew not which way to help it, but by their mourn- 
ings, and giving their negatives when occasions served. 
I have given you but a taste of miscarriages, I am 
confident you have had opportunities to hear much more 
of them ; for nothing is more obvious. 'T is true this 
will be said, that there was a remdfly to put an end to 
this perpetual parliament endeavoured, by having a 
future representative. How it was gotten, and by 
what importunities that was obtained, and how unwil- 
lingly yielded unto, is well known. What was this 
remedy ? It was a seeming willingness to have successive 
parliaments. What was that succession ? It was, 
T 3 
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that when one parliament had left their seat^ another 
was to sit down immediately in the room thereof^ with, 
out any caution to avoid that which was the danger^ 
viz., perpetuating of the same parliaments ; which is a 
sore now that will ever be runnings so long men are am.4 
bitious and troublesome, if a due remedy be not found* 
So tlien, what was the business ^ It was a conversion 
from a parliament that should have been, and was 
perpetual, to a legislative power always sitting : — and 
so the liberties, and interests, and lives of people, not 
judged by any certain known laws and power, but by 
an arbitrary power, which is incident and •necessary to 
parliaments ; by an arbitrary power, I say, to make 
men’s estates liable to confiscation, and their persons to 
imprisonments ; sometimes by laws made after the fact 
committed ; often by taking the judgment, both in 
capital and criminal things, to themselves ; who, in 
former times, were not known to exercise such a judi- 
cature.” 

And thus, he now proceeded to assert, as the long 
parliament brought their dissqfution upon themselves by 
despotism, so tlj[e» little parliament by imbecility. On 
each occasion, he added, he had found himself invested 
in absolute powder with the military, and through 
them over the three nations. He described what they 
proposed to do at the dissolution of the Barbone con- 
vention, and then continued thus : I denied it 

again and again, as God an(? those persons know; 
not complimenting] y, as they also know, and as 
God knows. • I confess, after many arguments, and 
after tlie letting of me know that I did not receive any 
thing that put me into any higher capacity than I was 
in before ; but that k limited me, and bound my hands 
to act nothing to the prejudice of these nations without 
consent of a council, untill the parliament, and then 
limited by the parliament, as the act of government 
expresseth ; I did accept it. 1 might repeat this again 
to you, if it were needfull ; but I think I need not. I 
ivas arbitrary in power, having the armies in the three 
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nations under my command ; and truly not very ilUbe^ 
loved by them^ nor very ULheloved then by the people ^ by 
the good people ; and I believe I should have been more 
beloved if they had known the truth, as things were 
before God, ^nd in themselves, and before divers of 
those gentlemen whom I but now mentioned unto 
you."* But this arbitrary power, he Continued, he always 
desired to be freed from ; and if he had acquiesced in the 
instrument’* of the protectorate, it was because it 
made the parliament a check on the protector, and the 
protector on the parliament ! The next thing I 
promised you, wherdln 1 hope I shall not be so long, 
(though I am sure this occasion does require plain- 
ness and freedom) is, that I brought not myself into 
this condition, as in my own apprehension I did 
not * ; and that I did not, the things being true 


* 1 have qtioted this passage that T may suiijoin in a note the admirable 
and most powerful remarks that are made with evident reference to it by 
the |)oct Cctvib'y, his famous Vision : — “.Are we then,” asks Cowley, — 
supposing Cromwell’s assertion believed that he had become, by his office 
in the army, arhilrary in power, — “;yo wt so unhappy as loho conquered 
by the person whom wc hired at fg daily rate, tike a labourer, to conquer 
others for us ? Did we furnish him with arms to draw and try upon 
our enemies, and keep them for erer sheathed in fne ktwels of his friends ? 
Did we ,(iyht for liberty against our prince, that ice might become slaves to 
our sereanf ? The right of ecmquest can only be excrcisoit upon those 
against wlunn the war is dcclare«l, and the victory obtained. So that no 
whole nation can be said to be conquered but by a foreign force. In all 
civil wars, men are so far from .stating the quarrel against their country, 
that they do it only against a person or party which they really believe, or 
at least pretend, to be* pernicious to it ; neither can there be any just cause 
for the destruction of a part of the body, but when it is done for the preserv- 
ation and .safety of the whole^ iT is bur country that raises men in the 
quarrel, our country that arms, our country that pays them, our country 
that authorises the undertaking, and that di.stingui.shcs it from rapine and 
murder. Lastly, ’t is our country that directs and co^mamls the army, 
and is indeed their general. So that to say in civii wars that the premiling 
party conquers their country, is to say the country conquers itself. And if 
the general only of that party be the comjueror,* the army by which he is 
made .so is no less conquer^ than the army which is beaten, and have as 
little roas<»n to triinnph in that victory, by which they lose both their ho- 
nour and liberty. .S«> that if Cromwell conqiftred any party, it wa <5 only 
that against which he wiis sent ; and what that was mustappearby his com- 
mission.” As powerfully and conclusively, though in .support of urisound 
views, does the vigorous hand of Cowley shatter the pretences which 
Cromwell founds ttiruughout this speech, on the circumstance of authority 
haring fallen to pieces, when he was requested to re-uniic it. •*’ The go- 
vernment was broke ; who broke it ? It was dissolved ; who dissolved 
it ? It was extinguished ; who was it but Crmnwell, who not only put 
out the light, but cast away even the very snuff of it ? As if a man should 
murder a whole family, and then possess himself of the whole house, be- 
cause 't is better that he, than that only rats, should live there! ” 
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which I have told you, I submit it to your Judg- 
.ment^ and there shall 1 leave it^ let God do what he 
ph?aseth. The other things 1 say that I am to speak to 
you of, are, that I have not, nor do not bear wit- 
ness to myself. 1 am far from alluding to Him that 
said so ; yet truth coijcerning a member of his He will 
own, though men do not. But I think, if I mistake 
not, I have a cloud of witnesses. I think so, let men be 
as f reward as they will. I have witness within, with- 
out, and above.** 

These witnesses he then summoned forth in order. 
He had, l^e said, God for a witness above, ?ind his own 
conscience for a witness within. Thqp, for his cloud of 
witnesses’* without, he had all those who attended when 
he took the oath of fidelity to the ^Mnstrument he 
had the officers in the army in the three nations, who 
testified their approbation by their signatures ; the city 
of London, which feasted him ; the counties, cities, and 
boroughs, that had sent him addressesg* judges, 
magistrates, and sheriffs, who acted by his commission ; 
and the very men who now stood before him, for they 
came there in obedience to his writ, and under the ex- 
press condition that the persons so chosen should not 
have power to change the government as settled in one 
single person and the parliament.** He averred to them, 
finally, that he would not dispute that they were a 
free parliament f' free to deliberate for the general wel- 
fare ; but added, that there werb some things funda- 
mental, from which they were not at liberty to depart. 
These were !our : the government by a single person 
and a parliament ; that parliaments should be successive, 
and not attempt to make themselves perpetual ; liberty 
of conscience, and* the vesting of the power of the 
sword and of the militia in the single person and the 
parliament. And here he paused for an instant, with a 
remark on one of these fundamentals— -only to show the 
more clear-sighted of his listeners, though in reality de- 
signed to throw dust in their eyes, what little chance there 
was, in his thorough knowledge of what was right, that 
he would ever, by any mistake, diverge into it. Is not 
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liberty of conscience in religion a fundamental? So 
long &s there is liberty of conscience for the supreme 
magistrate to exercise his conscience in erecting what 
form of church government he is satisfied he should set 
up, why shoujd he not give it to others ? Liberty of 
conscience is a natural right ; ar^d he that would have 
it, ought to give it ; having libeAy to settle what he 
likes for the public. Indeed that hath been one of the 
vanities of our contest. Every sect saith, Oh ! give me 
liberty. But give him it, and, to his power, he will not 
yield it to any body else. Where is our ingenuity ! 
truly that iS a thing ought to be very reciprycal.’' 

These fundamentals, he added in conclusion, he had 
thought so plain, that he had not conceived it necessary 
that he should require of the members the owning of 
their call, and the authority which had brought them 
together, previously to their entering the place of their 
deliberations. But they had obliged him to come to 
another crucI^ sion ; anrl he had accordingly put a stop 
to their entrance into the parliament house, and caused 
a recognition of the govemiment to he prepared, which it 
would he necessary for every member if) ^ign in the lobby, 
before he would be allowed to advance farther. The 
recognition was a simple engagement to he true and 
faithful to the lord protector and commonwealth of 
Eiigland, Scotland, and Ireland, and not to consent to 
an alteration of the government, as it was settled in one 
person and a parliarnhr^. 

The members left the painted chamber confusedly, 
and again repaired to the door of thefr own house. 
They found a guard of soldiers stationed there, and on 
a table in the adjoining lobby a parchment lying for 
signatures. An officer of the arm^ had been appointed 
to take their subscriptions; and, one by one, as they 
conformed themselves to this requisition, they were to 
be allowed to enter. Lenthal, the speaker, at’ once ad- 
vanced and signed. Bradshaw, Scot, and JHaselrig, 
wi^ an indignant protest of defiance and scorn, turned 
their backs on the degrading scene, and were followed 
by about a hundred men. The rest, either on the spot. 
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or after some days’ inducement from the army and the 
court, consented to sign the recognition. These amounted 
to fiearly three hundred. Subsequentevents showed, how- 
ever, that they had signed it with a mental reservation. 

This parliament now loses its claim to our respect, 
but, as the reader will^tind, not altogether to our interest. 
Before it resumed Us deliberations, an ominous occur- 
rence had befallen Croml^ell. Among the presents he 
had received from foreign princes, were six handsome 
grey Friesland coach horses, from the duke of Olden- 
burgh. The humour took him one day to dine with 
Thurloe under the shade of the park, and sffterwards to 
try, with his own hand, the mettle of these horses, not 
doubting/* observes Ludlow with bitter sarcasm, ^‘^but 
the three pair of animals he was about to drive would 
prove as tame as the three nations which were ridden 
by him.” The result was curious, and will be best 
related in the language of the time. 

The Dutch ambassadors thus write to tlreiic* states ge- 
neral : After the sending away of our letters of last 
Friday, we were acquainted tlKi next morning, which we 
heard nothing of the night before, that about that time a 
mischance happened to the lord protector, which might 
have been, in all likelihood, very fatal unto him, if God 
had not wonderfully preserved him. As we are inform- 
ed, the manner of it was thus : his highness, only 
accompanied with secretary Thurloe and some few of 
his gentlemen and servants, 'werh to take the air in 
Hyde Park, where he eauaed s(mw dishes of meat to he 
brought; where he made his dinner^ and afterwards had 
a desire to drive the roach himself y having put only the 
secretary into it, being those six horses which the earl 
of Oldenburgh had **j)resented unto his highness, who 
drove pretty handsomely for some time ; but at last, pro- 
voking those horses too much with the whip, they grew 
unruly, and ran so fast that the imstillion could not 
hold them in ; whereby his highness was flung out of 
the coach-box upon the pole, upon which he lay 'with 
liis body, and afterwards fell upon the ground. His 
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foot getting hold in the tackling^ he was carried away a 
good while in that posture, during which a pistol went 
off in his pocket ; but at last he got his foot clear, rfnd 
so came to escape, the coach passing away without 
hurting him. , He was presently brought home, and let 
blood ; and, after some rest taken^ he is now pretty well 
again. The secretary, being hurt on his ankle with 
leaping out of the coach, hath* been forced to keep his 
chamber hitherto, and been unfit for any business ; so 
that we have not been able to further or expedite any 
business this week.'* 

A second*(lescription, from another of th^ ambassa- 
dors now waiting in London the pleasure of the lord 
protector, shows the suspicion of falsehood which had 
begun to attach to whatever Thurloe and the lord pro- 
tector were concerned in ! I have not yet any thing 
to write unto you of my negotiation. It was referred 
six days ago, under pretmee of an accident happened 
to the lord p|ptector and the secretary of state, in a 
promenade, wherein the first took the place of his 
coachman ; and, his horses ^running away with him, 
be was flung out of the box amOtig^t the horses; 
and, if his shoe had not broken or slippeil oflT, the 
misfortune had been entire. He got off only with 
some bruises, and was likewise no ways hurt with 
a pistol that went off in his pocket. During this dis- 
order the secretary of state sat in the coach, who, en- 
deavouring to get out,* Iprained his foot, which was all 
the harm that happened to him. Both of them do not 
forbear to keep their beds, nor to busy themselves alsof 
A third ambassador seems infected with the same mys- 
terious doubts. No doubt you have heard of the ac- 
cident happened to the protector* who, being in the 
park in his coach, got up into the box ; and, his horses 
bcjing unruly, they flung him out of his throne, and he 
had like to have been racked alive. This dotH afford 
matter of speculation to soyncy and discourses toothers. His 
enemies speak him to he very ill, and his friends, in health f 

Finally, a mention of the circumstance in two letters 
of Paris royalists to Charles's uourt shows the bitter 
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hopes it had awakened there. One prophesies that as 
the new protector’s first fall had been from a coach, so 
his second would be from a cart ! And a second writes 
more moderately, thus : We hear of a misfortune 
befallen the lord protector for playing ;the coachman. 
He had better have ^sat in his chair in the painted 
chamber to govern 'the parliament, which is more pli- 
able to his pleasure, thran in the coach-box to govern 
his coach-horses, which have more courage to put him 
out of the box than the three hundred members of par- 
liament have to put him out of his chair. ^ Est malum 
omen, et ah ainmalibus forsan discent exemplum ; qui 
sedit, videat ne cadat.’ * 

To the general mass of the English people, this acci- 
dent neither taught a jest nor a prophecy, but revealed 
a fact of melancholy significance. The explosion of 
the pistol in Cromwell’s pocket betrayed the dangers 
which beset him in the midst of all hi s glory — the 
haunting sense of insecurity which follows ^noJidinate am- 
bition. t In the incident itself, too, they might have seen 
at once the headlong desire tor purchase relief from over- 
burthened thoughts, and the fantastical tricks he would 
play to assume the mere power of doing any thing. 
Cromwell had now forfeited all old claims to envy. 

Even his broken parliament — the parliament he had 
forced under the muskets of his soldiery, the fragment 
of the free assembly he had welcomed on his fortunate 

* These various letters will Imj found in the second volume of Thurloe, 
p. fi5’2, 633. 674. &'C. The court newspapers never alluded to the acxident. 

t At a subsequent date I find one of the numberless spies employed by 
Thurloe thus wnting to that wdiy secretary. He is describing one of the 
l)resbytoriau plots against the protector. “ He told me a story, which, if 
you were a fowler, might l>c of some use to you. We two, discoursing 
concerning the inurthering of his highnes, and 1 urging the difficulty of 
it, he told me it was tru^ indeed, be wore a private coat, as he wjis in- 
formed by a presbiterian minister j but tliey had a way to pierce it, which 
was this : — To take some graines of pepper (white the best), and steep 
them twenty-four hours in the strongest aqua vita?, and then mix three 
or four grains with the powder, wherewith a pistoll is charged ; and that 
pistoll will carry levell twice as far as before ; and therefore, by conse- 
quence, iieirce twice as deep. This minister preached before his high- 
nos at Hampton Court j and, being invitc^d to heare his highnes exer- 
cise, he askctl the boy, that waited on him in his chamber for accornmoda- 
tion, what was the reason his highnes did sweat so rftuch? The boy 
answered, that he had a close coat under his other clothes, which was the 
reason his highnes did sweat so much.*’— 77<ur/oc, voL i. p. 708. 
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day — had found strength to turn once more against him. 
If it showed in this, as his partisans asserted, the mean- 
ness of the worm, it at least showed no less its desperate 
vitality ! The first thing it did on reassembling, was to 
come to a r^olution that the '^recognition** did not 
comprehend the^hole of the instrument of the Kith of 
December, but simply the goYernifient of the common- 
wealth by a single person airfl successive parliaments. 
Then, a few days after, with a somewhat absurd at- 
tempt to maintain what they called the dignity orthe 
house, they converted the whole of Crom well's base 
transaction**into a proceeding of their own, coming to a 
resolution, that "all persons who shall be returned to serve 
in this parliament, shall, before they are admitted to 
sit, subscribe the recognition of government** ! Next we 
find them in committee voting that the supreme legis- 
lative^ authority should reside in a lord protector and 
parliament; and, the day following, with a most ridi- 
culous affectation of independence, that Cromwell should 
be the protector. Then, having determined that essen- 
tial point, they proceededtto Analyse the instrument itself, 
article by article, and occupied thcnfStdves in committee 
on this business to the 8th of November ! One day they 
had the important question to vote whether the pro- 
tectorship was to be hereditary, or for life only, and in 
what manner, and by what authority, a new protector 
was to be named ; on another day, whether any law 
could be made, or tax imposed, for the future, except 
in parliament ; and in what hands the power of de- 
claring war and making peace was to be vested ! The 
former question, I should add, had originated chiefly in 
the accident just described, and which naturally led tq, 
a consideration of the probable* consequences of the 
death of Cromwell. 

7’'he court party first started the point, and Crom- 
well had so managed to cajole Lambert with some secret 
understanding, as is supposed, for a special exception or 
reservation in his favour, that on the morning of the 
day appointed for the debate, when all the court de- 
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pendants had mustered their utmost force, to the amaze- 
ment of every one, who supposed it the secret aim of 
Latnbert to strike for the protectorate on Cromwell’s 
death, that officer rose, and having detailed in a long 
and elaborate speech the miseries of an elective, and the 
merits of an hereditary succession, moKtd that the office 
of protector should be limited to the family of Oliver 
Cromwell, according to ftie known law of inheritance. 
A long and very vivid debate followed, and closed, to 
the alarm and confusion of the court, in a division of 
two hundred for the elective chief rnagistracy, ^and only 
sixty for the hereditary. . It was resolved Jt the same 
time that, on the death of the protector, his successor 
should be chosen by the parliament if it were sitting, 
and by the council in the absence of parliament. 

It is clear that Cromwell, the instant after this vote, 
took the resolution on which he acted some three 
months later. He showed no sign of impatience or 
interference, smiled when the vote was officially commu- 
nicated to him, and said that the parliament should 
juoceed. «• 

lliey proceeded Accordingly. Cromwell had insisted, 
the reader will recollect, on four fundamentals, and re- 
quired that on these a final negative On the acts of the 
legislature should be reserved to him ; on all others his 
power, under his own instrument of government, ex- 
tended no farther than to suspend for twenty days their 
decrees from being acknowledged Vs law. The article 
concerning these negatives was the next matter taken 
up, and upon a point which, in its result at least, 
seemed to realise a farce of much ado about nothing. 
The opposition party insisted, that the bills upon 
which the protector Ihould be entitled to this preroga- 
tive should be of a sort, containing in them something 
contrary to such matters wherein the parliament 
^ shall think fit to give a negative to the protector." 
The court-party urged as an amendment, that the 
words should be, contrary to such matters wherein 
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the single person and the parliament shall declare a 
negative to be in the single per«)n.*^ * The debate 
was ardently conducted on both sides, and closed with 
a majority on the side of the opposition, the numbers 
being IO 9 to §5. 

Nothing could exceed the apparent distress of the 
court-party in the house at this vrfle.t It had, they 
swore, as far as a vote could dc^it, deposed the executive 
magistrate from his office. Lord Broghil declared it 
was so mortal a wound to the government, that he 
would willingly have redeemed it with a pound of his 
blood. ThcFii folio w^ed dark greats about ^the neces- 
sity of a dissolution, and at these the majority quailed. 
Next day the amendment of the wurt-party was car- 
ried without a division ! and, most ridiculous to add, 
three days after, the negatives were taken into farther 
consid(jration ; the friends of the protector were twice 
left in a minority upon questions of the same import 
as in the 4>J^n]gr instance ; and again, on the day fol- 
lowing these, a second amenciment was carried, revers- 
ing a second time the obi^jxlbus vote. 

Their subsequent proceedings, whi^li had about as 
much dignity, and as much annoyance in them, 
may be briefly described. J Having brought their 
discussions on the act of settlement to a close at last, 
it was moved by the court-party, that, before the act 
of settlement was engrossed, a conference should be 
had with the protectoi* oh the subject ; but it was car- 
ried against them by a majority of 107 to 95 . Then, 
with a new start of courage, they voted *that this bill 
should be a law, without needing the protector s con- 

* Godwin, vol. ii. p. 137. 

t It may be explained in some sort, by koepiiJ)^ in mind the doctrine of 
Cromwell himself, that he was. whatever corieessions he might consent to 
make, solely and exclusively the fountain of all the government that ex- 
isted, and that the parliament derived its privileges from him and his writ. 
Taken in this sense, the otherwise very fine distinction between the ncga> 
tive “ which the parliament might think fit to give,” and that “ which the 
single person and the parliament should declare tof>e already in existence,” 
becomes clear enough. . 

X In the midst of^them, it may bo w'orth while'to mention, the death of 
the famous .Selden created much interest among those who recollected and 
appreciated his noble services to the cause. 
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sent. Next day, however, they became conf inced that 
they had gone too far, and directed that it should be 
engrossed, in order to its being presented to him for 
his consideration and consent. Asa sort of set off to 
this, it was at the same time decided, jhat unless the 
protector and parliament should agree to the whole 
and every part of the bill, it should be void and of no 
effect. 

Void and of no effect the protector had already re- 
solved it should be ! He only waited a good opportunity 
for the movement he had already projected ; and it 
soon came. 

Having passed various resolutions in revision of the 
ordinances promulgated before they met, — having 
canvas^d in a most troublesome spirit sundry ar- 
rangements of the executive, — having interfered with 
several assessments which had been thought by. Crom- 
well essential to the public service,— they manifested 
a decidedly restive spirit in the matt^ o^ supplies. 
This was tlie opportunity for which Cromwell alone 
had waited. He sumnlon^td the house once more 
to meet, him vp«the painted chamber. This was on 
the 22d of January, and not till twelve days later could 
the terra of five months* existence, secured to the par- 
liament under the protectorate, possibly expire. The 
members went up to the painted chamber, therefore, 
in the natural expectation of an angry remonstrance, 
but the still paramount securfcy*, that till the 3d of 
February at least, they should remain a parliament. 

Cromwell *having aaluied them with an expression of 
displeasure and contempt, at once began his address, 
which was conceived in tife most masterly and subtle 
spirit of praise and flattery to the people, and of scorn 
and defiance to them. Gentlemen, — I perceive you 
are here as the house of parliament, by your speaker, 
whom I see here, and by your faces, which are, in 
a great measure, known to me. When I first met you 
in this room, it W'as, to my apprehension, the hopeful- 
lest day that ever Aine eyes saw, as to considerations of 
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this world : "fof I did look at (as wrapt up in you, to- 
gether with myself) the hopes and the happiness of 
(though not the greatest, yet a very great, and) tlfe 
best people in the world ; and truly and unfeignedly I 
thought so, A people that have the .highest and the 
clearest profession among them of the greatest glory, viz. 
religion ; a people that have been, like other nations, 
sometimes up and sometimes Sown in our honour in 
the world, but yet never so low hut we might measure 
with other nations ; a people that have had a stamp 
upon them from GodJ God having, as it were, summed 
up all our fdirmer glory and honour, in the things that 
are of glory to nations, in an epitome, within these ten 
or twelve years last past, so that we knew one another 
at home, and are well knovm abroad ” 

What, he then asked, had they done as a parlia- 
ment ? • He never had played, he never would play, the 
orator ; and, therefore, he would tell them frankly, they 
had done »othhig. For five^ months they had passed 
no bill, had made no address, had held no <!bmmunica- 
tion with him*. As far %s concerned them, he had 
nothing to do hut to pray that God*viould enlighten 
their minds, and give a blessing to their labours. But 
had they then done nothing ? Ves : they had en- 
couraged the cavaliers to plot against the common- 
wealth, and the levellers to intrigue with the cavaliers. 
By their dissensions they had aided the fanatics to throw 
the nation into confusion, and by the slowness of their 
proceedings had compelled the soldiers to live at free 
quarters on the country. The result, he thus forcibly 
and eloquently described. 

There be some trees that will not grow under the 
shadow of other trees ; there be s^me that chuse (a 
man may say so by way of illusion) to thrive under the 
shadow of other trees. I will tell you what hath thriven, 
I will not say what you have cherished, under your 
shadow ; that were too hard. Instead of peace and 
settlement, instead of mercy and truth being brought to- 
gedier, righteousness and peace kissing each other, by 

VOL. VII, V 
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reconciling the honest people of these nations^ and 
settling the wofuJ distempers that are amongst ns, 
tWiich had been glorious things, and worthy of Christians 
to have proposed, — weeds and nettles, briars and thorns, 
have thriven under your shadow. Difsettlement and 
division, discontent .and dissatisfaction, together with 
real dangers to the whole, have been more multiplied 
within those five montHs of your sitting, than in some 
years before. Foundations have been also laid for the 
future renewing the troubles of these nations, by all 
the enemies of it abroad and at home. Let not these 
■’ ords seqm too sharp, for they are true any mathe- 
matical demonstrations are or can be. I say, the ene- 
mies of the peace of these nations, abroad and at home; 
the discontented humours throughout these nations, 
which I think no man will grudge to call by that name, 
or to make to allude to briars and thorns ; th'^y have 
nourished themselves under your shadow.” 

He next referred to the question off the» protector- 
ship, and Said they supposed, no doubt, that he had 
sought to make it hercvutacy. AVith unblushing ef- 
frontery, and r laith in his powers of delusion, which 
constituted in itself a perfect miracle, he told them that 
this wa« not true ! 

“ 1 will not presag, what you have been about or doing 
in all this time, nor do I love to make conjectures ; but 
I must tell you this, that as I undertake this govern- 
ment in the simplicity of my lieart, and as before God, 
and to do tlj^e ])art of an honest man, and to be true to 
the interest which, in my conscience, is dear to many of 
you, (though it is not always understood what Gpd in 
his wisdom may hide froni us, as to peace and settle- 
ment,) so I can sa^, that no particular interest, either of 
myself, estate, honor, or family, are, or have been, pr^ 
valent with me to this undertaking. For if you had, 
upon the old government, offered to me this one, this 
one thing, (I speak, as thus advised, and before God, 
as having been to this day of this opinion ; and this hath 
been my constant judgment, well known to many that 
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hear me speak,) — if this one thing had been'inserted — 
this one thing that the government should have beeg 
placed in my family hereditarily — / would hm^e rejected 
it! and I could have done no other, according to, my 
present conscience and light. ^ will tell you ihy reason, 
tliough I cannot tell whai God will do with me, nor you, 
nor the nation, for throwing awaj precious opportunities 
committed to ua. This hath been my principle, and I 
liked it when this government came first to be proposed 
to me, that it puts us off that hereditary way ; well 
looking that as God h^id declared what govemment he 
had delivered over to the Jcws^ and placed it uf)on such 
persons as had been instrumental for the conduct and 
deliverance of his people, and considering that promise 
in Isaiah, that God would give rulers as at the first, and 
judges as at the beginning, — 1 did not know but that God 
might begin ; and though at presentwith a mostunwortby 
person, yet, as to the future, it might be, after that 
manner ; affd Icthought this plight usher it in. I am 
speaking as to my judgment against making it heredi- 
tary ; to have men chosen Ibr their love to God, and to 
truth and justice, and not to have it lierAlitary ; for as 
it is in Ecclesiastes, who knoweth whether be may beget 
a fool or a wise man, honest or not ? Whatever they 
be, they must come in on that arccount, because the go- 
vernrneiit is made a patrimony.’' 

The motive for these^ desperate assertions was to 
enable him, after that day’s action, to keep a fair ap- 
pearance before the country ; and their sole justification 
was the end he hoped one day to accomplish in Ixdialf 
of God and God’s people. Hence, he did not scruple 
to add, in an expression I may not venture to cha- 
racterise, that he spoke in the fear of the Lord who 
would not be mocked, and with the satisfaction that his 
conscience did not belie his assertion. The different 
revolutions which had happened, h» then observed, 
were attributed to his cunning. How blind were men 
who would not see the hand of Providence in its mer- 
ciful dispensations I men, who even ridiculed as visions 

D 2 
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of enthusiasm, observations made by the quickening 
and teaching Spirit ” I After this, he went at once to 
fhe object for which he .had summoned the members 
before them, and to the amazement of his hearers, 
delifcerately argued on the consequences of an imme- 
diate dissolution of *xheir authority I 

It might be thought, forsooth, that without the aid of 
parliament, the protectorate could not raise money. He 
knew better. I did think, also, for myself, that I am 
like to meet with difficulties; and that this nation will not, 
as it is fit it should not, be deluded pretexts of neces- 

sity in that great business of raising of money : and were 
it not that 1 can make some dilemmas, upon which to 
resolve some things of my conscience, judgment, and 
actions, I should sink at the very prospect of my encoun- 
ters, Some of them are general, some are more special. 
Supposing this cause, or this business, must be carried 
on, it is either of God, or of man ; if it be of man, I 
would I had never touched it with a flwgeri If I had 
not had a hope fixed in me that this cause, and this 
business, is of God, I wouM many years ago have run 
from it ; if it be of God, he will bear it up ; if it be of 
man, it wdll tumble ; as every thing that hath been of 
man since the world began hath done. And what are 
all our histories, and other traditions of actions in 
former times, but God manifesting himself, that he hath 
shaken, and tumbled down, antf trampled upon, every 
thing that he hath not planted t And as this is, so the 
All- wise God deal wdth it. If this be of human struc- 
ture and invention, and if it bean old plotting and con- 
trivance to bring things to this issue, and that they are 
not the births of Providence, then they will tumble : 
but if the Lord taRe* pleasure in England, and if he will 
do us good, he is able to bear us up. Let the difficulties 
be whatsoever they will, we shall, in his strength, be 
able to encounter with them. And, bless God^ I have 
been inured to difficulties, and I never found God fail- 
ing when T trusted in him : I can laugh and sing in my 
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heart when I speak of these things to you, or elsewhere. 
And though some may think it is an hard thing, with- 
out parliamentary authority, to raise money upon this 
nation, yet I have another argument to the good peo- 
ple of tliis natiqp^ if they would be safe and have no 
better principle, whether they prefer the having of 
their will, though it he their destruction, rather than 
comply with things of necessity ? That will excuse 
me ; but I should wrong my native country to suppose 
this/* 

Necessity — that was his plea — and if it were an- 
swered that the . necessity was of his own creation, he 
should answer — No I It was of God I It was the con-- 
sequence of God's providence ! No marvel was it, he 
added, if men who lived on their masses and service- 
hooks, their dead and carnal •worship, were strangers to 
the woij^ of God; but, for those who had been in- 
structed by the Spirit of God, to adopt the same lan- 
guage, and* say that men were the cause of these things, 
when God haa done them this, this, he solemnly 
warned them, was more tjiai/ the Lord would bear I 
But now he had simply to communicalejns determina- 
tion. They had sat long enough, he thought, for the 
benefit of England; and now, therefore, he declared 
them dissolved ! 

For everything but this his listeners were prepared. 
They claimed their term of five months by the lord 
protector's owui law. •They were answered, that that 
term was meant to be counted as in the arrangements 
of military service, by calendar and not luTiar months ; 
and that, as the soldiers vrere paid, so should their 
existence be measured out. Tliey had no reply to 
make to this deliberate artifice, bu> at once to go sul- 
lenly to their several homes, and leave their country 
once again to the absolute despotism of Cromwell., 

And an absolute despotism he at once established. 
The opportune and most natural occurrence of several 
conspiracies against him after this third dissolution, 
u 3 
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formed what he thought would seem to be a sufficient 
motive, and most certainly prove a more than sufficient 
defence I 

The conspiracies* exploded from two different quar« 
ters*— the republican sections of the^ army, and the 
royalists of the northern and western counties. The 
first embraced projects for the surprisal of CromwelFs 
person, and for the seizure of the castle of Edinburgh, of 
Hull, Portsmouth, and other places of strength. But 
spies, paid by Thurloe, were in every regiment ; and 
no movement occurred that was not previously known 
to Cromwell. All officers of dohbtful fidelity were at 
once disifiissed ; every regiment was purged of its ques- 
tionable men ; colonel Wildman was surprised in the 
very act of dictating to his secretary a declaration 
against the government of a most hostile and inflam- 
matory tendency ; and lord Grey of Groby, ^colonels 
Aliired, Overton, and others, were arrested, of whom 
some remained long in severe and in^m<#is confine- 
ment, while others were j)ermitted to go at large, on 
giving security for thdr peaceable behaviour. The 
tyrant did not yet dare to bring to the scaffold his old 
associates of Naseby and Marston Moor. 

The royalist plot, though more extensive, proved to 
be stiU more harmless. It was headed by Wilmot, just 
then created earl of Rochester, sir Henry Slingsby, sir 
Richard Maleverer, and colonel Penruddock ; and, after 
a moment’s occupation of Salfslxiry, was dispersed by a 
captain with only a few companies of infantry. The 
mass of the ^)eople were still, as I have before described 
them, indifferent. It is, at the same time, recorded of 
the inhabitants of Salisbury, in particular, that they 
were disgusted with the brutal purjmse of the royalists 
(during the momentary occui>ation) to hang the judges 
of assize whom they surprised in the town. Of the 
prisoners, the most distinguished were executed, tliough 
they had surrenJered the town under regular articles 
of war. The remainder were sold for slaves to Bar- 
badoes, a favourite policy with Cromwell, pursued first 
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in his Irish campai^s, and carried on through the 
whole of the protectorate.* 

And now followed a regular and elaborate project pf 
despotism, deliberately planned, and resolutely executed. 
It was heralded by it few precautionary measures which 
served to prepare the way for it. These were to forbid 
all ejected and sequestered clergymen of the church of 
England to teach as schoolnwisters or tutors, or to 
preach or use the church service as ministers either in 
public or private ; to order all priests belonging to the 
church of Rome to quit the kingdom under })ain of 
death ; to banish all* cavaliers and catholics to the dis- 
tance of twenty miles from the metropolis ; to prohibit 
the publication in print of any news or intelligence 
without permission from the secretary of state f ; and to 
place in confinement most of the nobility and principal 
gentry^in England, till they could produce bail for their 
good behaviour and future appearance ! Among the 
first who ^vere apprehended were the earl of Newport ; 
lord WillouglJty of Parhanl? brother-in-law of White- 
locke; and Geoffry ralny?r,*at ftnce one of the most 
eminent and eccentric of the royalisit lawyers still re- 
siding in England, and whom the restoration afterwards 
revived. They were committed to the l^ower. The 
earl of Lindsey and lord Lovelace were imprisoned at 
Banbury. Then followed the arrest of the marquis of 
Hertford, the earl of Northampton, viscount Falkland, 
the lords St. John, •Petre, Coventry, Maynard, and 

• The following sad and significant extract is from a Paris letter of this 
date . — ” Here is nothing more now, hut many Irish gpme from Ireland 
daily, into the service of prince Conde, with the most sad stories of the 
English usage to the iiatives that ever 1 heard of j parents taken from their 
wives and children^ arid sent into the English plantations: the children 
starve in wildernesses t and some knocked to death. If all be true it cannot 
be the protector will leave it hnjmni.” — Thurloe^ vol. ii. p. Ihf). 

+ Up to this time, as has been already stated, there were eight weekly 
newspapers, the majority in favour of the government, hut two of them, in a 
certain degree, hostile to the measures now pursued. “ They expressed 
their opposition, however,** as, Mr. Godwin very properly remarks, “ for the 
most part in a very subdued s'tyle, and had by no means lately^ broken, out 
into great intemperance.’* After this ordinance, which destroyed, what re- 
mained of the liberty of the press, only the M^urius Politicus, by Mar- 
chamont Nedham, and a new one now started, called the Public Intelli- 
gencer, by the same writer, appear to have been published. It is, indeed, 
not easy to conceive a measure of a more infamous character. 

u 4 . 
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iiucasy aitiA^bove fifty commoners. The names of earl 
Rivers^ and the earl of Peterborough, were subsequently 
added. 

All this occurred within a few weeks, and was spe- 
cially and , openly designed by Cromwell to break the 
spirits of men, and to prepare them for what he had in 
reserve ; for, against the majority of the royalists ar- 
rested thus, he did no* scruple to confess afterwards 
that he had no specific charge to make. The first part 
of the great despotic scheme followed rapidly, in the 
shape of an ordinance, solely levelled against the ad- 
herents of the Stuarts. It declared that all who had 
ever borrfe arms for the king, or declared themselves to 
be of the royal party, should be decimated; that is, pay a 
tenth part of all the income or estate which they had left, 
to support the charge which the commonwealth was put 
to by the unquietness of their temper, and tjje just 
cause of jealousy which they had administered.*' This 
was an infamous violation of every provisioq.in the act 
of oblivion, passed with Ctomwell's own most strenuous 
assistance by the staiesmt!rn,^nd an outrage upon every 
larger provision ^f natural equity or justice. But it 
•was only the beginning of an end more terrible. 

This declared itself, within a few weeks after, by a 
most comprehensive completion of the scheme of ty- 
ranny. While brooding over it, and all ihe desperate 
cruelty and injustice it involved, the lord protector 
found it necessary to vent what he fancied was th« real 
lowdincss and submissiveness of his honest and affec- 
tionate hearfr; to his son-m-law, Fleetwood. He sent 
him accordingly, to his government in Ireland, the fol- 
lowing most characteristic letter : Dear Charles, 

— I write not often. At once 1 desire thee to 
know, I most dearly love thee, and indeed my heart 
is plaine to thee, as thy heart can well desire ; let 
nothing shake thee in this. T^he wretched jealosies 
that are amongst^ us, and the spirit of calumny, turn 
all into gall ai\d wormewood. My hart is, for the 
pibple of God ; that the Lord knows, and I trust will 
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(in due time) manifest; yet thence are my wounda^ 
which, though it grieves me, yet (through the Grace of 
God) doth not discourage me totally. Many good lim 
are repining at every thing, though indeed veryjnany 
good, well satiisfyed and ^tisfying daily. The will of 
5ie Lord will bring f^rth good in due time. . . Ifs re* 
ported, that you are to he sen} for, and Harry to he 
Deputy, which truely never entred into my heart. The 
Lord knows, my desire urns for him and his Brother fo 
have liv^d private lives in the Country ; and Harry 
knows this very well, and how di^cultly I was per- 
swaded to give him his Commission for his present place. 
This I say was from a simple and sincere heart. The 
noyse of my being crown d, S^c, are like malitious fig- 
ments. . . . Use this bearer, Mr. lirewster, kindly ; let 
him be neare you ; indeed he is a very holy able man, 
trust tne, you will find him so ; he was a bosome 
Friend of Mr. Tillinghurst, ask him of him, you will 
thereby ktiowaMr. TillingliRrst’s spirit. Tin's Gentle- 
man brought him to me a littje before he died, and Mr* 
Cradock, Mr. Throughtorf^ a Godly Minister, being by, 
with himselfe, who cried shame. f)t%r Charles, my 
dear love to thee, and to my dear Biddie, who is a joy to 
my hart, for what I hear of the Lord in her. Bid her 
be cheerfull and rejoy ce in tlie Lord once and again ; if 
she knows the Covenant thoroughly she cannot but doe ; 
for that transaction .without her, sure and steadfast 
between the Father and the Mediator in his Blood ; 
theri^fore leaning upon the Son, or loos^ing to him, 
thirsting after him, imbracing him, we are his seed, and 
the covenant is sure to all the seed ; the compact is for 
the seed ; God is bound in faithfulness to Christ, and in 
him to us. The covenant is without us — a transaction 
between God and Christ — look up to it ! God ingageth 
in it to pardon us, to write his law on our heart, jto plant 
his fear, that we shall never depart»»from him. W ee 
under all our sins and infirmities can dayly offer a per- 
fect Christ, and thus we have peace, and safety, and ap- 
prehension of love, from a Father in Covenant, who 
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cannot deny himselfe : and truly in this is all my Sal- 
vation^ and this helps me to bear my great burthens. . . 
I^'you have a mind to come over with your dear Wife, 
S^e, tq>ke your best opportunity for the good of the pub^ 
lick and your own convenience. The Lord bless you 
all. Pray for me, tlrat the Lord^ would direct and keep 
me his servant. I bles| the Lord, I am not my own, 
hut my condition to flesh and blood is very hard. Pray 
for me, I do for you all ; commend me to all friends. 
I rest, your loving Father, Oliver P.*' 

Fleetwood accepted the invitg-tion, came over to 
London, and never returned to his Irish government. 
His wily father-in-law had merely wished to see him, to 
effect, by his powers of persuasion, what Fleetwood 
would have resented with scorn and indignation if 
attempted in any other way. The real truth was, that 
Cromwell had already positively resolved that his son 
Henry should be Irish deputy — an office for which 
Fleetwood h^d proved hiiuself incapable — Slid shortly 
after Fleetwood’s return, Penry proceeded to Ireland ! 

The consummate ability Vith which he there ad- 
ministered the J'overnment of the jirotectorate is not a 
subject for discussion in these pages. As I shall not 
again return to it, however, it may be as well to show, 
in a private letter from the protector to his son, the 
relation of assistance and advice which from this period 
till Oliver's death subsisted Jjetween them. Shortly 
after his departure, the following letter was despatched 
to him. It refers to the disaffected, and embodies ex- 
cellent advice — ‘^moderation and love" to Ludlow and 
the republicans, caution and detention in the case of 
Mervin and the rojjalists. 

• “ Sonne, — I have seeik y^ letter writt unto M** Secre- 
tary Thurloe, and doe finde thereby that you are very 
apprehensive of the carriage of some persons with you, 
towards yo^^self ankl the publique affaires. I doe bekeve 
there may be some particular persons, who are not very 
well pleased w‘h the present condition of thinges, and 
may be apt to shew their discontents as they have oppor- 
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tunitye ; but this should not make too great impressions 
in you. Tyme and patience may worke them to a better 
frame of spirit and bring them to see that fo5fthe 
present seemes to fee hid from them ; especially if they 
shall see yd" ^moderation and love towards* them^ whilst 
they are found in other ways towards you; which I ear- 
nestly desier you to studye and endeavour all that lyes 
in you^ whereof both you and*l too shall have the com- 
fort, whatsoever the issue and event thereof be. . • . For 
what you write of more help,‘l have longe endeavoured 
it, and shall not be wanting to send you some further 
addition to*the Councell, as soone as ^en can he found 
out who are fit for y* trust. I am alsoe thinkinge of< 
sending over to you a fitt person who may command the 
north of Ireland, w^^ I believe stands in great need of 
one. And I am of y*" opinion that Trev"* and Col, Mer- 
vin ofe very dangerous persons, and may be made the 
heads of a new liebellion : and therefore I would have 
you mo^ tljp Councell, that they be secured in some 
very safe place, and the farther out of their own Coun- 
tyes the better. I comn^nd you to the Lord, and rest 
your aff ^ father, Oliver, P.” 

The ex-governor, Fleetwood, meanwhile, presented 
himself, with Desborough, as ready tools for the pro- 
tector’s purpose in his great despotic plan. He laid the 
base of it in the already subsisting old English militia 
arrangements. It was feasible, by their means, he saw, 
to divide England rfncf Wales, with little trouble, into 
ten or twelve districts, and to place over the militia of 
each of these districts an officer, with* the name of 
major-general. This plan was carried on with the 
utmost secrecy for more than two months, and only^ 
openly declared when ripe for execution. It was then 
announced, by a vote of the protector's council, that the 
command of militia, in ten districts that were named, 
should be'intrusted to Fleetwood, Desborough, Lambert, 
Whalley, Goffe, Skippon, colonel James Berry, colonel 
Thomas Kelsey, colonel William Boteler, and major 
Charles Worsley. To these were afterwards added 
Barkstead, lieutenant of the Tower, and admiral Daw- 
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kins. The districts were, by another vote, apportioned 
in detaiL Fleetwood had the counties of Oxford, Bucks, 
Heiz/ord, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge, ^being 
permitted to appoint colonel Henry Haines as his de«« 
puty fdr the four last. Lambert, having^ received the 
north of England intp his charge, was allowed, as a 
still greater man than Fleetwood, to appoint colonel 
Richard Lilburne for th^j counties of York and Dur- 
ham, and colonel Charles Howard, afterwards . earl of 
Carlisle, for Cumberland, Westmorland, and Northum- 
berland. His own name was merely reserved to give 
ornament and dignity to the affair.’ Whaltey had <he 
command of the militia of the counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Derby, Warwick, and Leicester ; Goffe, 
of Sussex, Hants, and Berks ; Skippon, of London ; 
Berry, of Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and North 
Wales; Kelsey, of Kent and Surrey; Boteler, of >Jorth- 
ampton, Bedford, Huntingdon, and Rutland ; Worsley, 
of Chester, Lancaster, and Stafford ; Barkg,tead, of 
Westminster, and MiddleseSt ; and Dawkins, of Mon- 
mouthshire and South VYaRs. 

And what wei;e 'die ostensible duties of these formi- 
dable major-generals ? I will first give the substance 
of their official instructions, and. then exhibit their 
powers in action. They were, according to the former*, 
first, to endeavour to suppress all tumults, insurrections, 
rebellions, and all other urdawful assemblies ; and, for 
this purpose, to draw together fiieir forces and troops, 
and march them to sucl* places as they should judge 
convenient. Secondly, to take care and give orders 
that all papists, and others who had been in arms 
against the parliament, as well as all who were found 
dangerous to the pt^ice of the nation, should be de- 
prived of their arms, which should be secured in some 
neighbouring garrison, or otherwise disposed of. Thirdly, 
every master of a family, or householder, who was con- 
sidered as disaffected, w'as to be required to give secu- 

** The paper was officially published as ** Instructions and orders to the 
xnajot.generaU for preserving ilie peace of the commonwealth.” See God- 
win, vol. iv. 
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rity, by his bond, for the good behaviour of all his 
menial servants ; the servants being liable to be called 
to appear before the major-general, or his depul^, at 
such time and place as either should appoint. Fourthly, 
an office of »gister was to be set up in London, where 
the names of all persons thus giving security were to be 
entered, together with their ^ residence ; and as often 
as they changed their abode, this was also to be 
punctually recorded, and the notice communicated to 
the major-general of each district, as the case might 
require. Fifthly,, every person, whether foreigner or 
otherwise, who came from beyond sea, w»s required, 
within twenty-four hours after his landing, to appear^ 
before the person whom the major-general of the dis- 
trict should appoint in the different ports for that pur- 
pose, to deliver his name, and an account of the place 
from»whence he came, and to which jie intended to go ; 
as also, if he came to London, to appear before the 
registrar*thc», and give ai^ account of his lodging and 
his purpose ; all his removals frim place to place being 
to be reciprocally commiihicated between the registrar in 
London and the major-generals in the different districts. 
Sixthly, the major-generals were to take an account of 
what had been done in execution of the ordinance 
against insufficient and scandalous ministers and school- 
masters, to the end that no disaffected persons might 
be allowed in public ^teaching, or in the education of 
youth. To these were added certain articles, with which 
the instructions were concluded, as to Jiighroads and 
robberies ; the execution of fhe laws against drunken- 
ness and blasphemy, and gaming houses and houses of 
ill fame ; as well as respecting idle and loose personsy 
who had no visible means of sul)sistence ; and they 
granted not only the power to apprehend thieves and 
robbers, but also to permit no horse-races, cock-fightings, 
bear-baiting, or stage- plays, within i>he several counties. 

Such was the tenor of the instructions, as openly 
published in the 'papers of the time, and designed to 
convey the idea, as far as it was possible, of a kina of 
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ge^ral rural police and civil regulation. Appended to 
the commission of each, however, were the^ ominous 
wor%s, with Cromweirs signature : And you are to 
observe and follow such directions as you shall from 
time to time receive from ourself.*' The *.nost essential 
portion of their instructions was, in truth, altogether 
secret ; and in their subsequent correspondence with 
the government, as we find it in Thurloe, can we alone 
discover the whole extent and object of this atrocious 
despotism. 

There' we ascertain the plan of aBsessmen^ by means 
of these tools of tyranny, and the parties on whom it 
'was imposed. They were empowered to summon be- 
fore them any persons whom they should consider as 
disaffected to the government, or who had no calling, 
or visible means of subsistence, and require them to 
give an account of themselves and their property, which 
they then assessed to the state. They were at the same 
time authorised to receive ,'nformation fum S.ny other 
quarters, and, by that<.meaps, to correct any attempted 
misrepresentations of principles. Any disobedience to 
the major-generals made the offender liable to imprison- 
ment at the pleasure of the protector and council. The 
royalists, terrified at the extensive arrests and imprison- 
ments which took place among their brethren, and awed 
by the military 'preparations which were made to sub- 
due resistance, appear, from all^ the accounts that are 
preserved, to have promptly obeyed the summons of 
these armed justicefi, and for the most part yielded 
quietly to the assessments which were imposed upon them. 
There was indeed no hope of redress in any case. The 
sole appeal was reserved to the protector in council, and 
all privilege or appeal to the laws, was for ever barred 
and stopped. The major-generals, therefore, summoned 
whomsoever they pleased to appear before them as 
delinquents; and*. it was fatal to slight their com- 
mands. They inquired into every man's estate and 
inc^e, and assessed it to a tenth of its annual value ; 
if any one endeavoured to dear himself of delinquency. 
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they assumed the privilege of pronouncing upon the 
validity of his defence. They sent whom they pleased 
to prison, and confined them where they pleased ; QiAd 
it has been remarked, by Mr. Godwin, as one of the 
general characteristics of Cromwell s gdv|rMmen1i; that 
those who were judged to be disafft»cted never succeeded 
in their endeavours to be set at large in due course of 
law.* 

But onef or two individual cases will at once express 
the general iniquity. Worsley, for example, thus 
writes to Thurloe from Staflbrd. Yesterday we had 
a meeting at this town, and I have made a ^ood pro- 
gress in our business. We have assessed diverse, and 
the rest must eocpect it with all speed, I hope we shall 
pay our county troop out of what we have done already, 
and provide you a considerable sum for other uses, W e 
have sfnt out warrants to give notice to the whole 
county of our day of meeting, when we shall sit upon 
the ordinance Jor the ejectii^ of scandalous ministers. 
We have disarmed the disafrected in this county. We 
shall fall of snapping some 4 /f &ur old blades that will riot 
let us be quiet. We have found an es^te of Penrud- 
dock's that was executed, and have ordered it to be 
sequestrated. I hope shortly to give you a good account 
of the rest of the counties,”. Desborough writes in 
equal spirits with his infamous work. ‘^Yesterday 
we proceeded upon taxing seven or eight of this county, 
amongst whom was si^ Jbmes Thynn, who was at first 
a little averse, and did plead as much innocency as my 
lord Seymour hath done ; but at last, havifig no refuge, 
was constrained to comply ; and I think of those eight 
that we have already dealt withal, the sum will amount to 
six or seven hundred pounds per ann^tm. There are four 
more to appear this morning, and then I intend for 
Blandford, to attend the Dorsetshire gentlemen, and so 
to Marlborough, where there are twenty more to be 
summoned.” * 

The case of Cleaveland, the royalist poet, has been al- 


* Sec Godwin, vol. iv. p. 236. ct $eq. 
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ready referred to in this work.^ He had of{)ended Croi% 
well in early years, and was one of the first victims to the 
pt^werof the mjgor-geiierals in Norwich. Cleaveland was 
a man of masterly talents, and one of the most popular 
writei-s of h^fime. His works had passed ten editions 
in about twfety years. He was now living in great 
poverty, but yet cheerfully submitting to the reverses 
that had fallen on him only in common with the cause to 
which his talents had been devoted. He was plotting 
against no one, harming no one, not even libelling any 
one ; and yet we find in Thurloe’s papers the following 
abominable despatch with the sigifature of 'Haynes, aaid 
the other "commissioners. In observance to the or- 
ders of his highness and council sent unto us, we have 
this day sent to the garrison of Yarmouth one John 
Cleaveland of Norwich, late judge advocate at Newark, 
whom we have deemed to be comprised within the second 
head. The i;‘easons of judgment are, 1. He confesseth, 
that about a year since he came from Lon^lon to the 
city of Norwich, and yiikth no aecouni; of any husU 
ness he hath there ^ oS)ly pretends that Edward Cooke ^ 
Esquire, maketk use of him to help him in his studies, 
2. Mr. Cleaveland confesseth, that he hath lived in the 
said Mr. Cooke's house ever since he came to the said 
city ; and that he but seldom went into the city, and 
never but once into the country ; indeed his privacy hath 
been such, that none or hut few save papists and cava^ 
tiers did know, that there was* ayy such person resident 
in these parts, 3. For that the place of the said Mr. 
Cleaveland bis abode, viz. the said Mr. Cooke's, is a 
family of notorious disorder ; and where papists, delin- 
quents, and other disaffected persons of the late king's 
party do often rt'nort more then to any family in the 
said city or county of Norfolk, as is commonly reported. 
4. Mr, Cleavetarid liveth in a genteel garbe ; yet he 
confesseth, that he ' hath no estate hut 20/. per annum* 
allowed by two gentlemen, and 30/. per mnnurn by the 

• See my last volume, jj, 53. The reader will perhaps correct at the 
same time a misprint in the passage. For “a/ Haynes/* should be 
** under Haynes.” 
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Opoke. 5. Ckavehnd is a person, qf 
abilities, and so able to do th^ greater disservice ; 
all which we humbly submit.*' / 

At about the same period, Jeremy, Tl^lpr, a mdfe 
illustrious name, suffered , the fate of foir his 

talents, his poiert^ and his attachmf||p^ royalty. 
He was flung into prison at Che))sto# Ca^e, in the 
county of . Monmouth. With these cased may close 
our description, since they will serve to express many 
hundred others of equal or superior iniquity. 

To this condition, then, England was now re^ucedl 
A^r the gallantest fight for liberty that had ever been 
fought by any nation in the world, she found herself 
trampled under foot by a onilitary despot. All the vices of 
old kingly rule were nothing to what was now imposed 
upon her. Some restraint had still been kept on the 
worst of her preceding sovereigns ; now she found 
herself "hopeless and helpless, her faith in all that she 
once held noblest broken, and her spirits unequal to any 
further struggled Besides this, there .was stealing upon 
her, in gradual but certain pjrograss, a vile hypocrisy 
and ha1;^t of falsehood, wffich even gqod men found it 
necessary to sanction and endure, that ibme semblance 
of the mere pretences of a better nature might still be 
left to them, were it only to redeem the name of their 
sad degradation. Let royalty revisit them as speedily 
as it would, it could bring nothing back for which 
they might not gladly exchange all that they now 
endured. What was the innocent and partial tax of 
ship-money to an all but universal decimation ? What 
were agonies and mutilations by the star chamber to 
wholesale murders and executions by high courts of 
justice ? What was an ojHin profl^acy worse than a 
secret lie ? What the arrest of five members of the 
house of commons to the utter violation and destruction 
of every privilege parliament possessed, and even *of the 
very form and,^ name of its rights and its immunities ? 
The true cause of the death of Charles I. was his 
resistance to the sacred principle of popular repre- 

VOL. VII. X 
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sentation. He laid dawn his head uppn the blo^^ 
because he broke |iolently> and in succes^on, thm 
J^glish parliaments* Oliyer Cromwell had now me- 
x^d| far more richly, that self-same doom ; for he had 
committed^ in circumstances of greater atrocity, the self- 
same sin. ^ But Charles was weak, ' and Cromwell 
strong ; and the people h^ undergone that worst and. 
most sad recoil from a virtuous and quick-spirited 
enthusiasm, to the*debasing sense of failure, depression, 
and indifference. Even this last, however, had more 
hope in it than another Mnse to which they were now 
and then roused to give way. • This was when they 
admired vheir tyrant. Vilest degradation of all was 
that ! He flung some foreign victory among them, as a 
rattle or a toy, and the whimpering ceased, and they 
recollected what a great man their lord protector was, 
and sent up an ill-sung song of praise ! 

“ The ' tea* i our own / and now all nations greet, 

'With bending sails, each vessel of our fleet : 

Our power extends as far as winds can blow, 

Or swelling sails upoivthe globe may go.^ 

There may have some consolation in the fact 

that the sea wa^s their own, but it would have been a 
much superior advantage to h ve bad their souls their 
own. A bad thing becomes worse when covered or 
gilded thus ; and far better is it to keep the mean and 
imbecile rapacity of a Stuart to its naked and natural 
meanness than suffer it to be overshadowed or adorned 
by the gorgeous tyranny of ai Tiidor. 

1 turn, with no feeling of relief or pride, to such 
brief mention as may become this .work, of the 
foreign policy of the protectorate. France and Spain 
had continued for some time to rival each other in 
their mean prostrqjtion before the power of Cromwell 

* So monstrous did this become, that it gave occasion to the most ribald 
Jests in every other part of Euroi)e. The Dutch absolutely struck a medal 
with the bust of Cromwell and his titles on one side, Britannia on the 
other, Cromwell thrustii>g his head in her bosom, with the c^yposite part of 
JMs person ludfcjrousiy^^xposed ; while, as the Spanish ambassador stoops to 
ofibr it homage, the French ambassador holds him the arm, and says. 
** Get you back I the honour belongs to the king master!*' This medal is 
■till peserved in maiw putch cabinets. Even in Paris pictures were circu. 
teted. wherein the English lord protector was sitting in an attitude the 
most ludieroasly gross, with the king of Spain on the one side, and the 
king of France on the other, oilbring him paper. And Maaarin received 
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thiGfct power which he had inherited from the foreign 
victoria of the atatesmen^ and which had thrown 
into his hands the balance of Europe. The first quej^ 
tion started in these negociations was the manner in 
which C^omwe^ should be addressed. objection 
was offered by Spain to the regal, clainis of the lord 
protector, but France showed a slight restiveness. 
Xouis’ first letter was addressed To His most Serene 
Highness Oliver, Lord Protector, &c. &c.” This was 
rejected. Then Mon Cousin " was offered. This also 
was refused. The ordinary address between sovereigns, 
To our Dear* Brother Oliver, &c.,” was at last formally 
demanded. What!” said Louis to Mazarin, ^^shdl 
I call such a fellow my brother ?** Aye !” rejoined 
the crafty Italian, or your father, to gain your ends.” 
Louis then submitted.* 


still grave sreproaches. See advice to him at the end of the Memoirs qf 
De Retz. 

* Many letters will be found in Thurloe, referring to this diplomatic 
dispute. I ina]» quote one or two, De Bourdeaux (the ambassador) thus 
opens the subject to^>e Bricnne. the i*!rench Secretary of State. — “ J’ai 
receu les deux lettres que vous m*avcz fait rhoj|tieur de m^ecrir les 21 et 
2.^du mois pa88^,avec cellc du roi,da||8 Idrauelles je vois qu it plait k S. M. 
me conticr la negotiation dutraite entre la France et 1’ An^eterre, avec la 
quality d’ambassadcur. J’ai demandc audience au secretaire du conseil, 
sous pretexte dc lui en faire part, atin de descouvrir avec quels termes 
monsieur le protecteur disereroit que S. M. Ic traitast. II ne voulut point 
s'expltquer autrement, si non que son altessc avoit i’autorite souvcraine, 
et aussi grande que les rois, et.que c’etuit & nous d’en user c^tnme 
nous jugerioiis i proiws. Depuis cette conversation un homme, qiii se 
mele. d’lntrigue, m’est venu trouver, et m’a voulii faire entendre, que 
le tennc dc frhre seroit bien agrcable. J’ai donne ordre & mon secretaire, 
si Ton lui temoigne desirer le titre dc fr^re, qu’il responde de soUmeme, 
que les pouvoirs m’ont et6 envoies, ^ tin d’avoir un pretexte pour me dis. 
penser de donner cette quality. *I'outes les resolutions d’ici dans les ren. 
centres de la moindre importance se prennent avec grand secret, et la 
politique cst dc surprendre.”— ^Asir/o^;, vol. ii. p. JOd. In a subsequent 
letter he says, — J’infere que S. A. n’est pas oontentc ne ce queje ne 
suit pas qualifi^ambassadeur pres d’elle. and de n’otre pas traitt^ de frdre 
le roaitre des ceremonies ayant adverti I’ambasiadeur de Portugal de lui 
donner ce titre. ”n^rAur/otf, voL ii. p. 143. A Paris iMter to London 
shows that the matter was generally discussed, and talked of. ** The 
cardinal said yesterday, that your protector isAsngry that the king of 
France called him not mon frhre^ brother. He rallied much upon it, 
and demanded whether his father was ever in France ? 1 hope our pro> 
tector will make him sing another song before summer be past*' — Thurloe^ 
voL ii. p. 159. The protector did make him sing another song, thoVigh he 
seems, by the following extract, to have consented in oneMnterval to a 
compromise — “ Vous trouvfrhz bon que je vous^eclaircisse du doubte 
que je croiois avoir leve par quelqu’une de mes precedentes touchant la 
suscription des lettres du roy a M. le protecteur. 11 a refuse le titre de 
cousin, ec s’est contend, dans toutesles deux depeches de celui, de mon. 
•ieut le protecteur de la republique d’Angleterre, d’Ecosse, et Iriaude. 
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And it must be confessed^ though not for that imme- 
diate reason^ he gained his ends.* Cromwell, ^fter a 

Celui dc frt^re cut etc bien i>lus agreable/'— vol. ii. p. 228. ShorUy 
after Jthe more agreeable brother ** was demanded and conceded. 

* irtingsby /ietbel, in his n'ir)r/d*a Mistake in Ol^rer Cromwell, makes 
this part of his foreign ])olicy a grave charge of objection to him ; and has 
been followed by Hume and others. “ Cromwell,” he says, “ contrary to 
our iittcrest, made an unjust war with Spain, and an impolitic league with 
France, bringing the first thereby under, and making the latter too great 
for, Christandom ; and, by that means, broke the balance betwixt the two 
erowrjs of Spain and France, which his predecessors, the long iiarliament, 
had always wisely preserved. In this dishonest war with Spain, he pre* 
tended and endeavoured to impose a belief on the world, that he bad 
nothing in his eye but the advancement of the protestant cause, and the 
honour of the nation ; but his pretences were either fraudulent„or he was 
ignorant in foreign affairs (as I am apt to think that he was not g\i\\ty of 
too much knowledge in them); for he that had known any thing or the 
temper of the popish prelacy, and the French court policies, could not but 
see that the way to increase or preserve the reformed interest in France, 
was by renderitjg the protestants of necessary use to their king ; for, that 
long(*r than they were so, they cotjitl not be free from persecution, ajid that 
the way to rentier them so, v?as by keeping the balance betwixt Spain and 
France even, as tliat wliich would consequently make them useful to their 
king : but by overthrowing the balance in his war with Spaiii, and joining 
witJi I'rance, he freed the French king from his fears of Spain, enabled 
him to subdue all factions at home, and thereby to bring himself into a 
condition of not standing in need of any of them; and from thence hath 
procceiletl the persecution that hath since bt'cn, and still is, in that nation 
against the reformed there ; so tb/it Oliver, instcaili of anvancing the re- 
formed interest, hath, by an error in his politics, beep the author of <lc- 
etroying it. The lionour#.<nd u^vmiUtgo he propounded to this nation in 
his pulling down of Spain, had as illi foundation ; for, if true, as was said, 
that v/(f were to have,,ha<l Ostend and Newport, so well as Dunkirk (when 
we could fiet them*, they Iwiro no proiwrtion, in any kind, to all the rest of 
the king of Spain’s European dominions, which must necessarily have 
fallen to the F’rench king’s sh.are, because of their joining and nearness to 
him, and remoteness from us; and the increasing the greatnc.ss of so near a 
neighbour, must have increased our futurerlangers." But all this was surely 
to have anticipated a. little too rapidly the power and conque.sts of Jjouis 
the Fourteenth, and the maturity of our William the Third. Lord Boling- 
broke followed up the charge. “ Cromwell either did not discern,” says 
he, ” this turn of the balance of power [from Sp.ain to France], or, discern- 
ing it, h(^ was in(lu('e<l, by reasons of#.)ri|^te interest, to act against the 
general interest of Europe. Cromwell joined with France against Spain ; 
and though he got Jamaicf* and Dunkirk, he drove the Spaniards mto a 
nw-Tssity of making a ])cace with France, that has disturbed the peace of 
the world almost fourscore years, and the consequence.s of which have well 
nigli beggared in our times tiie nation he enslaved in his. Tliere is a tra- 
dition — 1 have heard it from jiersons who lived in tho^e days, and, I believe, 
it came from Thurloe— that Cromwell was in treaty with Spain, and ready 
to turn his arms .against France, when he died. If this fact was certain, 
as little as I honour hii^memory, 1 should have some regret that he died so 
8<Mni. But whatever his intentions were, we must charge the Pybeneaii 
treaty, and the fatal consequences of it, in gre|t measure to his account. 
The Siianiards abhovrtxl the thought of marrying their Infbnta to Louis 
the Fourteenth. It was on this point that they broke the ncgociation 
Lionne had bt^un : and if they resumed it afterwards, and offered the 
■marriage they had bA'orc rejected, Cromwell’s league with France was a 
princii)al inducement to this alteration of their resolution.” But I may 
close this note with a subtle remark of bishop VVarburton, who, in hitting 
much closer to the truth, unconsciously exposes, at the same time, what 
was undoubtedly the vice of tlie protector’s foreign, as well as domestic 
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protracted negociation, abruptly broke with the Spanish 
envoy, Don Alonzo Cardehas, who demanded and ob- 
tained his passports. Don Alonzoa bait had been tjjt 
re-conquest of Calais; Mazarin*s, the counter tempta- 
tion of the capture of Dunkirk. It is scarcely prot)able 
that Cromwell much cared for either. But it was more 
convenient to him, and to the safety of his personal 
power, to be on good terms with so near a neighbour as 
France, who had already, to oblige him, dismissed from 
Paris Ms rival Charles Stuart. And in the colonial pos- 
sessions of Spain in t\|e new world, he saw an oppor- 
tunity to make large accessions to the marit^e power 
of England ; at the same moment, to dazzle and dis- 
tract his oppressed countrymen by brilliant episodes of dis- 
tant conquests, and get conveniently dismissed upon that 
service officers whose influence and whose principles he 
feared. • The illustrious Blake was the chief of these. 

His first demonstration of his i)olicy was accordingly 
to equip aad se^d out two lar^e armaments ; one under 
Pen and Venables, the other in ^command of Blake, 
with the professed purpose* of "^restoring the natural do- 
minion of England on the sea ; but wbbs** real and secret 
destination w’as to invade the American colonies, and 
surprise the Plate fleet of Spain, till then suppost'd by 
all men to be, and to be held,* the most faithful ally of 
the common w'ealth.* The bait took ; and the most 


policy; namely, the pursuit of tempora^ expedients of the brilliant and 
dashing sort, rather than general principles of the sober and enduring. 
Thus says the bishop, — “ Some modern politicians haveyftected to think 
contemptuously of Cromwell’s capacity, as if he knew not that true policy 
required that he should have thrown himselt into the lighter hulance, 
which was that of Spain ; or, as if he did not know which was become the 
lighter. But this is talking as if Cromwell had been a lawful heretlitary 
monarch, whom true policy would have thus directed. But true palicy 
required that the usurper should first take care qphivuclf, before he busied 
himself in adjusting the b.-tlancc of Euro|>e. Now Francie, by its vicinity, 
was the most dangerous j^wer to disoblige, as well as by the near relation- 
ship of the two royal mmilies of France and England. So that, though 
Cromwell gave out that which of the two states would give m6st for his 
friendship should have it, in order to raise the price, he was certainly dc> 
terinined in himself that France should have it.” '• 

• It afterwards appeared to have Ijeen argued by Cromwell in his coui>- 
cil, to justify, the measure, that since America was not named in the treaties 
of IGO* and 1630, hostilities in America would be no infraction of those 
treaties !> ; that the Spaniards had committed depredation! on the Eng- 
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4^trsordinary excitement and pleasure was |pt)duced in 
various quarters of England. Preachers declared from 
t^ir pulpits, that the protector intended to destroy 
Babylon — nothing less than the pope was^ abroad, 
avo^^ed to»be his quarry ; and Innocep-t X., expecting 
to be attacked in Home, ordered fortifications to be 
built round the church of our lady of Loretto, the rich 
offerings dn which were presumed to be the /:hief object 
of the heretic adventure ! 

Meanwhile Pen’s fleet, carrying upwards of 4,000 
soldiers, had arrived at Barhadoei;^, where they were .in- 
structed to open their sealed orders ; and, opening them, 
there found instructions to take at once Cuba and 
Hispaniola. Reinforcements of upwards of 6,000 
additional troops awaited them for that purpose, and they 
instantly set forth. They had scarcely landed at His- 
paniola, however, when they fell into an amVnscade, 
and were obliged to reirabark defeated. They made a 
subsequent descent on the island of Janq^icatwith better 
success. This great gain was yet held insufficient to 
balance the first defeat ; *and on the return of Pen and 
Venables, they, Were both committed to the Tower. 

1 may pause for an instant here to notice a sound 
example of Cromwell’s far-seeing sagacity*. Though 
men scouted in that day the acquisition of Jamaica, he 
saw its value in itself, and its importance in relation to 
future attempts on the continent of America. Exerting 
the inhuman power of a de6po'i^,-^occasionally, as hurri- 
canes and other horrors, necessary for the purification of 
the world, he ordered his son Henry to seize on a 
thousand young girls in Ireland, and send them over to 
Jamaica*, for the purpose of increasing populadon 

li*h commerce in the West Indies, and were consequently liable to.re- 
prisals ; that they had gained (tossession of these Muntries by force, against 
the will of the natives, and might, therefore, 1 m justly dispossessed by 
force ; and, lastly, that the conquest of these transatlantic territories would 
contribitte to spread the light of the gospel among the Indians, and to 
cramp the resources of' poficry in Europe. These were but shallow pre- 
texts for concealment of more substantial personal aims. 

• 1 quote flrom .Henry Comweirs answer to Thurloe i — “ Sir, — I under- 
stand by youi last letter, that the transportation of a thousand Irish girles, 
and the like number of boyes, is resolved on by the counccll, but as touch - 
inge what you write for the charges you wil be at to putt them in an equi- 
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there. A year later, and while the Italian Sagredo was 
in London, he issued an order that all females of disor- 
derly lives should be arrested and shipped for Barbad^ 
for the like purpose. T welve hundr^ were acc<ij:dingly 
sent in three ships. " Hc^veduto prima,'* says Sagredo, 
^ del mio partire piu squadre di soldati andar per Londra 
oercandro donne di allegra vita, imbarcandone 1,200 
sopra tre vascelli per tragi ttarle all’ isola, a fine di far 
propagazione.” * 

This subject may now be left with the following 
most able and charj^cteristic letter from Cromwell to 
major-general Fortescue, whom Venables had left in 
command of the newly won island ; in which the lord 
protector forcibly explains his views of the proper 
policy for security and improvement of the conquest. 

Sir, — You will herewith receive instructions for 
the better carrying on of your business, which is not of 
small account here, although our discouragements have 
been many; fjfr which we desire to humble ourselves 
before the Lord, wlio hatli sorely chastened us. J. doe 
commend, in the midst -lof **others miscarriages, your 
constancy and faithfulness to your tnist, in every where 
you are, and taking care of a company of poore sheepe 
left by their shepherds ; and be assured, that as that 
which you have done hath -been good in itself, and 
becoming an honest man, so it hath a very good savour 
here with all good Christians and all true Englishmen, 
and will not he forgotteii by me, as opportunitie shall 
serve. I hope you have long before this time received 
that good supplye which went from hencb in July last, 
whereby you will perceive, that you have not been for- 
gotten heere. I hope also the ships sent for New 
England are before this tyme wifii you ; and let me 

page fitt to be sent (haveingc advised with some persons hcer), I know not 
wml what answer to return you to it ; but it’s thought most adviseable 
to provide their clothes for them in Londos, which we thinke you 
may doc better and at cheaper rates then wee can hecr. We shall have, 
upon the receipt of his highness his pleasure, the number you propound, 
and more if you think fitt/’— TAurtoe, vol. iv. jv S7. 

. * A manuscript quoted by Dr. Lingard. vul. ii. p. 260. 
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tell you/— > as an encouragement to you and those with 
you, to improve the utmost diligence, and to excite ^our 
c^jirage in this business, though not to occasion any 
neglig^ce in presentinge that affair, nor to give occa- 
»on to slacken any improvement of wh^ the place may 
afford, — that you wjll be followed with what necessary 
supplies, as well for comfortable subsistence, as for 
your security against the Spaniard, this place may 
afford or you want. And therefore study first your 
securitie by fortifieing ; and although you have not 
monies for the present, wherewith to do it in such 
quantities as were to be wished, yet your base being as 
tliat of a iharchinge army, wherein every soldit^r, out of 
principles of nature, and according to the practice of all 
discipline, ought to be at the pains to secure the common 
quarter, wee hope no man amongst you will be soe 
wanting to himself^ consideringe food is provicl^^d for 
you, as not to be willinge to help to the uttermost 
therein ; and therefore I require you an^ alh with you 
for the safetie of the whdle, that this be made your 
principal intention, ^Th^ dqinge of this will require, 
tiuit you bo mrip *-caref \d not to scatter, tiU you have 
begun a securitie. in some one place. Next 1 desire 
you, that you would consider how to form such a body 
of good horse, as may, if the Spaniard should attempt 
upon you at the next comeing into the Indies with his 
gallions, be in a readiness to march to hinder his land- 
inge, who will hardly land uphn M body of horse; and 
if he shall land, be in a posture to keep the provisions 
of the countrffrom him., or him from the provisions, if 
he shall endem^our to march towards you» Wee trust 
wee shall furnish you with bridles, saddles, and horse- 
shoes, and other «;hings necessary for that worke, 
desiring you to , the uttermost to improve what you 
have already of those sorts. Should it be knowne 
that you had 500 hbrse well appointed, ready to march 
upon aik«cil^ions m that island, even that alone might 
deterre the Spaniard from attempting any thing upon 
you. Wee have sent commissioners and instructions 
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into New England^ to trye what people may be drawn 
thence. Wee have dotie the like to the English wind- 
ward islands^ and both in England, Scotland, and 
land^ you will have what men and women we can well 
transport, ^ee thinke, and it is muth di?^igned 
amongst us,, to strive with the Spaniard for the mastery 
of all those seas; and therefore wee could heartily 
wish, that the island of Providence were in iiour hands 
againe, believinge that it lyes so advantagiously in 
reference to the mayne, and especially for the hin- 
^ance of the Per^ trade and Cartagena^ that you 
would not ohly have great advantage thereby of in tel- 
ligence .and surprize, but even blocke up the same., 
It is discoursed here, that if the Spaniard doe attempt 
you, it is most likely it will he «on the east end of the 
island towards Cuba ; as also Cuba upon (,'uba is a 
place easily attempted, and hath in it a very rich copper 
mine. It would be good for the first, as you have 
opportunUy, ^ informe yourself, and if there be need, 
to make a good work thereiljion, to prevent them ; and 
for the other, and all thingf of^that kinde, wee must 
leave them to your judgment upom Qie place, to doe 
therein as you shall see cause. To conclude, as we 
have cause to be hiunbled for the reproof God gave us 
at St. Domingo upon the account of our owne sinsy as 
well as others; soe truly upon the reports brought 
hither to us of the extreame avarice, pride, and con- 
fidence, disorders and debauchedness, profaneness and 
wickedness, commonly practised amongst the army; 
wee can not onlie bewail the same, but tlesire that all 
with you may doe so, and that a very special regard 
may be had soe to governe for tyme to come, as that all 
manner of vice may be thoroughly ^discountenanced and 
severely punished, and that such a frayie of government 
may be exercised, that virtue and godlinesse' may receive 
due encouragement.” 

Meanwhile Blake had triumphandy swept the Medi- 
terranean, cleared that sea of pirates, and successively 
chastised the deys of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. He 
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forced from the grand dulce of Tuscany a compensation 
for having some years before countenanced in his port the 
saA^pf unlawful English prizes byprince Rupert^ and was 
able to send home, as reparation to the English owners 
who 8 e*goods had been thus sold by his permission, the 
sum of 60,000/. in sixteen vessels. The republic of 
Genoa thanked the protector by a special embassy for 
having thir.? afforded protection and safety to maritime 
commerce. Th^ Vaivode of Transylvania solicited his 
aid against the Turks; the king of Poland requested 
his succour against the growing power of Russia ; and 
the canton of Zurich appealed to him as '*the natural 
guardian of protestant states. 

This was followed by other triumphs immedi- 
ately connected with Cromwell’s hypocritical pretences, 
and therefore of the greater service to him. It would not 
be becoming in this work to enter into any deHil of 
the massacre of the Vaudois in {lie valleys of Pied- 
mont,* or of that general feeling of syTn;>athj aroused 
in England, and for ever impressed on history by the 
sublime voice of Milton. 

** Avenge, O ''.ord ! thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold, 

Ev’n them who kept thy truth so pure tif old. 

When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks and stdnes, 

Forget not ! in thy b<M)k record their groans 
■Who were thy sheep, and in their Ibid 

Skin by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 
^lother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redouble to the hills, and they 
To heaven 1 ” 

Cromwell saw at once what a noble policy it 
would be to avenge these moans, and he did it in 
a manner which was worthy of the justice and sacred- 
ness of the cause. Milton conducted the negotiation. 
'He refused to ^aigiii the French treaty with Mazarin, 
long and painft^y protracted as it had been, till he 
had received what he quietly termed the " opinion of 
Louis on the suitject of the troubles in Piedmont. 
In vain Bordeai/x remonstrated against new pretext 
*for delay ; in vain maintained that the question bore 
no relation to the matter of the treaty ; in vain pro* 
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tested that the king of France would never interfere 
with the internal administration of an independent 
state ; and still more vainly held that the duke of ^oy 
had as good a right to make laws for his prot^tant 
subjects as tl^e English government for the catholics of 
the three kingdoms^ and that, the Vaudois were in 
reality rebels who had justly incurred the resentment 
of their sovereign. Cromwell stood unmc^ed. Bor- 
deaux applied for an audience to take leave ; still the 
lord protector abated no jot of his demand. The per- 
plexity was ended by sudden intelligence that the duke 
of Savoy, •at the request of the king of France, had 
granted an amnesty to die Vaudois, anti confirmed 
all their ancient privileges ; that the boon had been 
gratefully received ; and that the natives of the valleys, 
protestants and catholics, harl met, embraced each other 
with^ tears, and sworn to live in perpetual amity together. 

Projects respecting the Jews occupied at this period 
also the/nind of Cromwell, but of which it will not be 
necessary to*say more in 1;tps work than that, having 
appointed an assembly pf Jlien •of various professions, 
divines, lawyers, and merchants, to*tpke into consider- 
ation the expediency of permitting -them to trade in 
England (leave for which had been supplicated by 
Manasseh Ben Israel, one of their chief rabbis), the 
general prejudices were discovered to be as yet too 
strong against that people to allow of their obtaining 
the liberty desired, ar ^ther privileges which Cromwell 
would gladly have granted them. • 

The treaty with France was signed shortly after the 

* Thurloe thus writes to Henry Cromwell : — '* Wee Lave had very 
many disputations concerninge the admittance *of the Jewes to dwell 
in this commonwealth ; they haveing made an earnest desire to bik 
highnesse to Le admitted; whereupon he*hath becne pleased to ad> 
vise with some of the judges, merchants, and divines, 'i’he point of 
conscience hath beene only controverted yet, vii. wheither H be lawfUll 
to admitt the Jewes now out of England to returne againe into it. The 
divines doe very much diifer in their judgments about it,'jK>me l>einge 
for their admittance upon flttinge cautions, others are in expresse termes 
against it upon any termes whatsaev^. TheUke diderence I dnde in the 
counsell, and soe amongst ail Christians abroad. The matter is deliated 
with great candor and ingenuitye, and without any heat What the issue 
theref>f will be I am oot able to tell you ; but am apt to tliinke that 
nothinge will be done therein.**— TAwr/oe, voL iv. p, 321. 
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submission of jBavoy. It was drawn up iu Latin ; and 
on its being observed that Louis styled himself Rex 
Gai^, since there was no longer an English king to 
claimi the silly title, Cromwell objected, insisted on Hew 
Gallorvm, ai)d Mazarin at length complied. The chief 
conditions of this treaty were, that France should in- 
demnify English merchants for injuries to their com- 
merce ; thaj the conquest of Dunkirk should be made for 
England by their joint forces; and that Charles II,, his 
family, and his court, should be for ever excluded from 
the French territory. Of the Stuarts, the duke of York 
only was then in France ; and Cromwell, at ‘ the request 
of Mazarin,' consented to his being allowed to reifnain 
there.* The duke repaid Cromwell for this concession 
by sending his brother, within a few days after, a deli- 
berate proposition for the murder of the lord protector, 
accompanied by the last court burlesque. The letter 
was caught by the ever watchful Thurloe. 

“There is a proposition has been made to mq which is 
to long to put in a letter ; that I will, ^ as short as I 
can, lett you know the head.; of them. There are fewer 
Roman Catholiksy that have hound themaelvea in a sol- 
lernn oath to kill Cromwell, and then to raise all the 
Catholiks in the Citty and the Army, which they pre- 
tend to be a number so considerable, as may give a rise 
for your recovery, they being all warn'd to be ready for 
something, that is to be done, without knowing what it 
is. They demand ten thousand livers in hand : and 
when the business is ended, some recompence for them- 
selves ackordiny to their sever aU qualities, and the same 
liberty for Catholikes in England as the Protestants 
have in France. 1 thought nott fit to reject this propo- 

Ix>ckhart was sent ambassador to France, where he was treated with 
peculiar favour. A Paris letter of a later date may describe this : — 

'Phoy do Caress here the lord protector very Touch, also colonel Ix>ck. 
hart was well dismissed. 'I'he lord cardinal presented to him four exceed- 
ing dne liorses, for the saddle, for the lord protector., The said colonel 
l.ockhart told me himsetf he never saw such fine horses, and that the 
lord his master would be mightily pleased with them. He told me like, 
wise that this court had given him good content in all things ; so that he 
went from hence very well satisded, and thinks ,to return hither again 
shortly.” — Thurloe, voi. v. p. G3S. 
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mtion, but to acquaint you with it, becaus the first parte 
of the (lesine s^ms to me to he better layd and resoUed 
m, then any 1 have knowen of that kind} and for th*# de- 
fects of the second, it may be supply’d by some d^ines 
you may have to join to it. If you apro%e of one of 
thefowevy intrueted by the restywill repaire to you, his 
charges being borne, and give you a full account of th^ 
whole matter. In the mean tyme, he dqpires, in his 
owne nanae and theirs, that you would lett . but one or 
two, whome you most trust, know it, and enjoyne them 
secrecy. This is all 1 can say of it at this tyme. I 
have not much more to say at present, theire being no 
certaine newse of the treaty with Cromwell^ though it is 
much reported, that it is agreed on, though not sign’J. 
For my owne busines, my Lord Jermine, who eomes now 
from speaking with the Cardinally will give you an ac- 
count of it; so that 1 need not trouble you with it, or 
the other newes of this place ; only this, that it is so 
hot wetter, that I have been a swiming this afternone, 
and never jhund the Watffr warmer. J send you some 
songs of the last ballet t intloseM with the Gazette bur.. 
Usque. This is all 1* have to Rouble you with at 
present,” 

Spain had now of course taken measures of extreme 
hostility, and had even sanctioned a most unnatural 
plot against the person of the English protector, in con- 
nection with a fierce fifth-monarchy republican, colonel 
Sexby, and the exiWd 4/harles Stuart. The war between 
the two nations, however, proceeded languidly, without 
much sympathy on the part of the people generally, 
and with the decided opposition of the London mer- 
chants, whose trade it so seriously interfered with. One 
incident then suddenly occurred tt give to it a temporafy 
brilliancy. Blake (whose stern republicanism always 
kept Cromwell in fear) had been joined in the command 
by Montague, and sent in second pursuit of the Spanish 
Plate fleet. Without military Torce, however, they 
found they could not strike the necessary blow at Cadiz 
or Gibraltar, and therefore, abandoning the attempt, they 
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sailed to Lisbon ; completed the old treaty by forcing 
frdm don John a stipulated payment of 50,000/. ; re- 
turd^d to Cadiz ; passed the straits ; insulted the Spa- 
niardi^ in Malaga, the Moors in Sallee; and a^ter a 
fruitlesi? cruise of more than two months, anchored i 
second time in the Tagus. Here it most opportunely 
and fortunately happened that one of their captains, 
Stayner, with a squadron of frigates, fell in with a Spa- 
nish fleet of eight sail from America. Of these h^ de- 
stroyed four, and captured two, one of which was laden 
with golden ingots and other treasure. Montague was 
at once sent home with the prize, valued in his despatch 
at 200,000/.' The protectorate prints raised the amount 
to two million's ; and the friends of Cromwell hailed the 
event as a renewed testimony of God’s presence, and 
some witness of his acceptance of the engagement against 
Spain/’ To his more servile flatterers it suggested what 
they knew would be far more welcome to the lord pro- 
tector, And now,’’ said W aller, 

♦» 

“ returns victorious Montague, 

With laurels in hisWnd^and half Peru. 

the brave generals divide' that bough, 

Uur great p^oWctor hath such wreaths enough ; 

His conquering head has no more room for bays, 

'rhfii let it be as the glad nation prays ; 

Let the rich ore be /orlhufith melted downy 
And the state Jixed, by making him A caoww { 

With ermine clad, and purple, let him hold 
A royid sceptre, made of Spanish gold.** 

The same thought was already working in the brain of 
Cromwell, and might have workt^l more profitably there 
had there been more of this Spanish gold. But the truth 
was, that his treasury, notwithstanding these grateful 
supplies, notwithstanding all his infamous extortions, 
was at this instant well nigh exhausted. The equipments 
o\ the various fleets liad run it out, and, having been 
forced into contests for the right of levying taxes with 
some few spirited individuals* in his own courts of law, 
even he durst not exercise his power of levying while 
the question was still under judgment. The most 

* Besides Cony, Sir Peter Wentworth and others had resisted his assess, 
ments in the country. 
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famous case of this sort was that of a merchant named 
Cony, who * narrowly escaped the glory of another 
Hampden. He refused the payment of certain custom 
duties, on the ground of their hot being levied by iitftho- 
rity of parliament ; referred to the opposition of Rolls, 
Valentine, and Chambers, in a similar case, to Charles 1.; 
and recalled to the memory of 'Cromwell his own ex- 
pression in the long parliament, — ‘^‘that jlie subject 
who submits to an illegal impost is more the enemy of 
his country than the tyrant who imposes it.” Cromwell 
answered this by committing him to prison for con- 
tempt. Ha claimed* his writ of habeas corpus, and re- 
tained three of the most eminent lawyers •at the bar, 
Maynard, Twisden, and Wadham Windham, to plead* 
it for him. They did so, and are said to have urged such 
arguments, and enforced them with such vigour, that, if 
ceded to, they would have shaken the protectorate to its 
base.* Maynard and his fellow -pleaders were accord- 
ingly, the (lay after these arguments, sent to the Tower, 
on the chargfc'%)f having heW language destructive to the 
existing government. 

But the case did not end here. ^The day following. 
Cony, unsupported by counsel, presenfed himself at the 
bar of the upper bench, and urged his own cause with 
so much power, that llolle, who presided in the court, 
was either moved very far towards conviction, or suffered 
very heavily from shame. He delayed the case for a 
term, on some formal, ^ir^tence, gave in his resignation in 
the interim, and was at once succeeded by Glyn in the 
chairof the chief justice. Maynard, Twisien, and Wind- 
ham on their submission were discharged from confine- 
ment ; and Cony was prevailed upon, by some secret 
means, which must for ever dishonour a memory that 
had so nearly become ilkistrions, to bring his cause no 
more before the court. 

Cromwell. was still left, however, in a most difficult 
position ; a position from which the^ame and the forms 
of some parliamentary authority could alone, he saw at 
last, by any possibility rescue him. So hard he found it^ 
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even with such resources as he had called into existence^ 
to subdue utterly a nation which had once been free* 
M^ts were issued for a parliament to meet oH the, 17th 
of ll^ecember, 16 . 56 . 

Before I proceed to sketch the incidents of that paii- 
liamenti it may be interesting to supply ^rom the page 
of Lord Clarendon’s history, a view of the power and 
position oij. Cromwell, as it now appeared to the view of 
the royalists. It marks an emphatic lesson in the life of 
the lord protector, that with all this show of influence 
and glory, which cannot be altogether in fairness dis- 
puted, his real resources sliould have been to tlie last 
degree mean, crippled, and low. There was indeed a 
ghastly skeleton under the painted face. 

AlV?r he was, confirmed and invested protector by 
the humble petition and advice, he consulted with very 
few up»..n any a wion of importance, nor communicated 
any enterprise he resolved upon with more than those 
who were to have principal par^s in the execution of it ; 
nor with them sooner thatj was absoluiely necessary. 
What he once resolved, ir;i which he was not rash, he 
would not be dissiiuded from, nor endure any contra- 
diction of his power and authority ; hut extorted obe- 
dience from them vvt o were not wdlling to yield it, 

^'"V^^hen he had laid some very extraordinary tax upon 
the city, one Cony, an eminent fanatic, and one who 
had heretofore served him very notably, positive ly re- 
fused to pay his pa^-t, and lou(Wy ^lissuaded others from 
submitting to it, * as an imposition notoriously against 
the law and fit' property of the subject, which all ho- 
nest men wer bi'und to defend.* Cromwell sent for 
him, and ca;o] d him with the memory of ‘the old 
'kindness and triendghip that had been between them ; 
and tliat of all men he did not expect this opposition 
from him, in a matter that was so necessary for the . 
good of tl)e commonwealth,* But it was always his 
fortune to meet wifii the most rude and obstinate be- 
haviour from those who had formerly been absolutely 
governed by him ; and they commonly put him in mind 
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of some expressions and sayings of his own in cases 
of the like nature : so this man remembered him how 
great an ^emy he had expressed himself to such 
grievances, and h#d . declared ^ that all who submitfed 
to them, and paid illegal taxes, were more to^blamo, and 
greater enemies to their country, than they who had 
imposed them ; and that the tyranny of princes could 
never be grievous but by the tameness and stupidity of 
the people.' AVheii Cromwell saw that he could not 
convert him, he told him that ^ he had a will as stulv- 
born as his, and he would try which of them two 
should be jmster/ ’Fhereupon, with somt; terms of 
reproach and contempt, he committed the man to 
prison ; whose courage was nothing abated by it, but, 
as soon as the term came, he brought his habeas corpus 
in the King's liench, which they then called the Cpper 
Bencn. Maynard, who w'as of •'ounsel witli the prisoner, 
demanded his liberty with great confidence, both upon 
the illegality of the commitment, and the illegality of 
the imnosition, %s being laid without any law^ful author- 
ity. The judges could not riainifein or defend either, 
and enough declared what their sentence would be ; 
and tlierefore the })rotector's attorne) refjuired a farther 
delay, to answer what had been urged. Before that 
day Maynard was committed to the Tower, for pre- 
suming to question or make doubt of his authority ; 
and th judges were sent for, and severely repreliended 
for suffering that licence.* When they, with ail humi- 
lity, mentioned the law and magna charta, Cromwell 
told them, ^ I’heir magna f . , . . should not control his 
actions, which he knew were for tlic fety of the 
commonwealth.’ He asked them ‘ v ; %\nade them 
judges? whether they had any authority to sit there 
but what he gave them ? and, if his authority were at 
an end, they knew well enough what woul(t become of 
themselves; and therefore advised them to he more 
tender of that which could only prAerve them ; * and 
so dismissed them with caution, that they should not 

VOL. VJl. Y 
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suffer the lawyers ‘ to prate what it would not become 
them to hear/ 

“ Thus^ he subdued a spirit that had^/been often 
troublesome to the most sovereign 4)0wer, and made 
"ft^es^rainster Hall as obedient anjl subservient to his 
commands as any of the rest of his quarters. In all 
other matters, which did not concern the life of l^s 
jurisdiction, he seemed to have great reverence for the 
law, rarely interposing between party and party. As he 
proceeded with this kind of indignation and haughtiness 
with those who were refractory, and dared to civilly 
contend with his greatness, so towards all who complied 
with his j^jOod pleasure, and courted his protection, he 
used a wonderful generosity and bounty. 

*^To reduce three nations, which perfectly hated him, 
to an entire obedience to all his dictates ; to awe and go- 
vern those nations by an army that was undevoted to him 
and wished his ruin ; was an instance of a very prodi- 
gious address. But his greatness at home was but a 
shadow of the glory he had abroad. '^'It was hard to 
discover which feared bi n most, France, Spain, or the 
low countries, where his friendship was current at the 
value he put upon it. As tliey did all sacrifice their 
honour and their interest to his pleasure, so there is 
nothing he could have demanded tliat either of them 
would have denied him. To manifest which there 
needs only two instances. The first is when those of 
the Valley of Lucerne haduivw'arily rebelled against the 
duke of Savoy, which gave occasion to the pope, and the 
neighbour pKiices of Italy, to call and solicit for their 
extirpation, and their prince positively resolved upon it. 
Cromwrell sent his agent to the duke of Savoy, a prince 
with whom he hach 4 io correspondence or commq^ce, and 
so engaged the cardinal, and even terrified the pope him- 
self, without so much as doing any grace to the English 
Roman catholics, (nothing being more usual than his 
saying ^ that hi^ ships in the Mediterranean should 
visit Ci vita Vecchia, and that the sound of his cannon 
should be heard in Rome,') that the duke of Savoy 
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thouglit it necessary to restore all that he had taken 
from them^ and did renew all those privileges they had 
formerly enjoyed, and newly forfeited. 

The other instance of his authority was yet greater 
and more incredible. In the city of Nismcjs, which is 
one of the fairest in the province* of Languedoc, and 
where those of the religion do most abound, there was 
a great faction at that season, when consuls^ who are 
the chief magistrates, were to be chosen. Those of the 
reformed religion had the confidence to set up one of 
themselves for that magistracy, which they of the Roman 
religion resolved to oppose with all their power. The 
dissension between them made so much noise, that 
the intendant of the province, who is the supreme 
minister in all civil affairs throughout the whole pro- 
vince, went thither to prevent any disorder that might 
happeu. When the day of election came, those of the re- 
formed religion possessed themselves, with many armed 
men, of the towphouse, where the election was to be made. 
The magistrates sent to know wha^ their meaning was ; 
to which they answered, ^«the^ were there to give their 
voices for the choice of the new consUlsj^and to be sure 
that the election should be fairly made/ The bishop 
of the city, the intendant of the province, with all the 
officers of the church, and the present magistrates of 
the town, went together in their robes to be present at 
the election, without any suspicion that there would be 
any force used. Wheh they came near the gate of the 
townhouse, which was shut, and they suj)posed would 
be opened when they came, they within poured out a 
volley of musket-shot upon them, by which the dean 
of the church, and two or three of the magistrates of 
the town, were killed upon the plJbe, and very marry 
others wounded, whereof some died shortly after. In 
this confusion, the magistrates put themselves into as 
good a posture to defend themselves ag they could, with- 
out any purpose of offending the other till they should 
be better provided ; in order to which they sent an ex- 
press to the court, with a plain relation of the whole 
Y 2 
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matter of fact^ ^ and that there appeared to be no manner 
of combination with those of Ae reformed religion in 
^«|)ter places of the province ; but that it was an inso* 
lence in those of the place^ upon the presum|Hion of 
theii" greal^ numbers, which were little inferior to those 
of the catholics/ The court was glad of the occasion; 
and resolved that this provocation, in which other places 
were nol involved^ and which nobody could excuse, 
should warrant all kind of severity in that city, even to 
the pulling down their temples, and expelling many of 
them for ever out of the city ; vjhicb, with the execu- 
tion and forfeiture of many of the principal persons, 
would be a general mortification to all of the religion in 
France, with whom they were heartily offended ; and a 
part of the army was forthwith ordered to march towards 
Nismes, to see this executed with the utmost rigour. 

Those of the religion in the town were quickly sen- 
sible into what condition they had brought themselves ; 
and sent, with all possible submission,^. to the magis- 
trates to excuse themselves, and to impute what had 
been done to the rashnel»s particular men, who had 
no order for w^at they did. The magistrates answered, 
‘ that they were glad they were sensible of their mis- 
carriage ; but they could say nothing upon the subject 
till the king’s pleasure should be known, to whom they 
had sent a full relation of all that* had passed/ The 
others very well knew what the king's pleasure would 
be ; and forthwitl* sent an*' express, one Moulins, a 
Scotchman, who had lived many years in that place 
and in Montpellier, to Cromwell, to desire his protection 
and interposition. The express made so much haste, 
and found so good a reception the first hour he came, 
that Cromwell, afttfl' he had received the whole account, 
bade him * refresh himself after so long a journey, and 
he would take such care of his business that, by the 
time he came, to Paris, he should find it despatched ; * 
and that night sent away another messenger to his 
ambassador Lockhart ; who, by the time Moulins came 
thither, had so far prevailed with the cardinal, that 
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orders were sent to stop the troops which were upon 
their march towards Nismes; and, within few days 
after, Moulins returned with a full pardon and amnm^ 
from the king, under the great seal of France, so fully 
confirmed with. all circumstances that there* was hever 
farther mention made of it, but all things passed as if 
there had never been any such thing ; so that nobody 
can wonder that his memory remains still in tkase parts, 
and with those people, in great veneration. 

He would never suffer himself to be denied any 
thing he ever asked q £ the cardinal, alleging, ‘ that the 
people would not be otherwise satisfied ; * which the 
cardinal bore very heavily, and complained of to l^ose 
with whom he would be free. One day he visited 
raadame Turenne ; and, when he took his leave of her, 
she, according to her custom, besought him to continue 
gracious to the churches. Whereupon the cardinal told 
her ^ that he knew not how to behave himself; if he 
advised the kin" to punish and suppress their insolence, 
Cromwell threatened him to join^with the Spaniard ; 
and, if he showed any fswoiA to them, at Rome they 
accounted him an heretic.” 

The excitement at the election for the parliament 
now summoned exceeded that of any previous occasion. 
It has been -described in this work*, and requires very 
brief allusion here. Vane re-appeared upon the agitated 
scene by the publication of his ‘^Healing Question.'* He 
was summoned before* thh council, and committed to 
Carisbrook. Bradshaw, Ludlow, and Rich, were also 
on various pretences, arrested. Bradshaw was removed 
from his office of chief justice of Chester ; Rich was 
incarcerated in Windsor Castle; and Ludlow, after 
some detention, discharged on his Reluctant concession 
of bailf. Colonel Okey and vice-admiral Lawrence 

• In the memoir of Vane. 

f Ludlow has characteristically described his interriew with Cromwell 
and his military satellites on this occasion : — ** Tne next Wednesday after 
my arrival, about eight in the evening, Oomwell sent a gentleman, one 
Mr. Tenwick, to let me know that he would speak with me. 1 found him 
in his bedchamber at Whitehall, and with him major-general I..amlKTt, 
«oL Sydentiaiu, Mr. Walter Strickland, col. Montague, and soon alter 

Y 5 
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were also arrested^ and Harrison was sent^ with a 
strong escort, into Pendennis Castle, in Cornwall. 
Vhe chiefs of the royajjlsts who had shown the small- 
esf activity were at the same time flung into the 
Tbwtr. But all was vain. The .returns showed 
Cromwell and his council the bitter truth, that the con- 
stituencies had once more decided against him. Among 
the menvbers were Scot and Ilaselrig ; sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, who had quarrelled with tlie protector, 
and resigned his seat in the council ; Maynard, who had 
resisted him in the case of Cony^; Thorpe, one of the 
judges who had resigned his authority'; Chaloner, 
Chute, Pbphain, and other decided republicans ; sir 


came in lieutenant-general Fleetwood.. . . He asked mo wherefore I would 
not engage not to act against the present government, telling me, that if 
Nero were in power, it would be my duty to submit To which 1 replied, 
that 1 was ready to submit, and could truly say that I knew not of any de- 
sign against him. Hut, said 1, if providence open a way, ant^give an 
opportunity of appearing in behalf of the iwople, 1 cannot consent to tie my 
own hands* beforehand, and oblige myself not to lay hold on it. //otrrerr, 
snid ht\ it h not reoHonablt' to st^er one that 1 distrust to come within tnj/ 
house, till he assure me he trill do * vc no mischief, f told him I was not 
accustomed to g<» to any house, unless 1 expecteti to be welcome ; neither 
had 1 come hither but upoif^'a m«>>sage from him ; and that I desired no- 
tJiiiig but a little liberty to breathe inkhe air, to which I conceived I had 
an equal right with opiP.<r men. . . . Then beginning to carry himself more 
calmly, he said tliat'ho had been always ready to do me what good offices 
he could, and that he wished me as well as he did any one of his council, 
desiring mo to make choice of some place to be in where I might have 
good air. 1 assvired him that my dissatisfactions were not grounded upon 
any animosity against his person ; and that if my own father were alive, 
and in his place, they would, 1 doubted not, be altogether as great. He 
acknowledged that I had always carried myself fairly and openly to him, 
and protested that he had never given me just cause to act otherwise. 
. . . Major-general Lambert then de.sirciltoknow fromme w'hy f could not 
own this as a lawful government. Betftus#; said I, it sM‘ms Lu me to be in 
substance a re-establish meut of that w'liich we all engaged against, and had 
with a great expctise of blood and treasure abolished. What then, said 
he, would you account to be a sufficient warrant for you to act against the 
present authority ? I atjswercd, when I might rationally hope to be sup- 
jiorted liy an authority equal or superior to thi.s, and could be persuaded 
that the said authority would employ its power for the g(w>d of man'kind. 
But who shall be judge of that ? said he ; for ail are ready to say that they 
do 80 , and we ourselves^bink we use the best of our endeavours to that 
end. I rejdied that if they did so, their crime was the less, because every 
man stands obliged to govern himself by the light of his ow n rea.son, which 
rule, with the assistance of Clod, 1 was determined observe. Col. Sydtm- 
ham said, we might be mistaken in judging that to be a power giving us a 
just and rational call to act, which .may not be so. 1 told him that we 
ought to l>c very carefu| and circumspect in that particular, and at least 
be assured of verj probable grounds to believe the power uiuler which we 
engage, to be sufficiently able to protect us in our undertaking; otherwise 
I should ac(!Ount myself not only guilty of my own blotai, but also in some 
measure of the ruin and destruction of all those that 1 should induce to 
engage with me, though the cause were never so just.” 
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Henry Milding, and lord Salisbury. Cromwell took 
the desperate resolution at once of excluding these and 
others. The instrument of government vested in tlfe 
council the power of verifying the regularity of ^he 
elections; and •Cromwell, extending it into a right to 
cancel the returns, however regular, at his mere personal 
discretion, supplied a list of nearly a hundred members 
immediately obnoxious to him, and including all those 
I have named, to be excluded for immorality ” or 
" delinquency I ” 

Unconscious of tlvis, the new parliament met the 
protector on the 17th, in the painted chamber; when 
he addressed them in a long, an obscure, but almost 
artful speech. It was clear from the first that his sole^ 
object was to procure money ; and with this view he 
sought to excite their alarm, and to interest their reli- 
gious ^intipathies. He enumerated the enemies of the 
nation. The first was the Spaniard, the natural adver- 
sary of England, because he was the slave of the pope, 
a child of darkness, and consequently hostile to the light; 
blinded by su])crstition, jyid^nxfcus to put down the 
things of God ; one with whom it impossible to be 
at peace, and to whom, in relation to this country, might 
be applied the words of Scripture, ‘^1 will put enmity 
between tby seed and her' seed." There w’as also 
Charles Stuart, who, with the aid of the Spaniard and 
the duke of Nieubu rg, had raised a formidable army for 
the invasion of the ^slJKnd. There were the papists 
and cavaliers, who had already risen, and were again 
ready to rise, in favour of Charles Stuart. * He mentioned 
a plot for surprising himself, as he lay in his bed at 
Whitehall, and another for blowing up the apartment 
in which fie slept, but expressed hijfiself respecting them* 
with contempt. He next assailed the levellers, who 
had sent an agent to the court of Madrid (colonel Sexby) 
and the fifth-monarchy men, who sought an union with 
the levellers against him, reconciliation betw'een 
Herod and Pilate that Christ might be put to death." 
He afterwards eulogised the good effects which had 
y 4 
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arisen fromhis appointment of the .major-generals, which 
he said had been greatly successful ; firsts in suppressing 
^ce and profligacy, and«.next in establishing an unusual 
internal tranquillity ! He was earnest in recommending 
the toleration of all conscientious Christians, presbyte- 
rians, independents, * anabaptists, however they might 
differ in inferior matters ; applauded the measures that 
had been adopted for removing scandalous ministers ; 
urged the public maintenance of a preaching minis- 
try by tithes, or some less exceptionable method; and a 
reform of the law, particularly of the criminal law, 
comprehending a reduction of the number of offences 
to wlwch ca*pital punishment was awarded, He referred 
to the prisoners detained in the Isle of Wight, Com wall, 
and other places, and said that their detention had been 
found necessary for the public safety. He then came to the 
subject of remedies, and, after much circumlocution, he 
at last stated them to be to prosecute the war abroad, and 
strengthen the hands of the governmenj, at home ; to 
lose no time in questions of inferior moment, or less 
urgent necessity, but^to Ihqvire into the state of the 
revenue, and to^ raise ample supplies. In conclusion, 
he explained the eighty-fifth psalm, exclaiming, If 
pope, and Spaniard, and devil, and all set themselves 
against us, though they should compass us about like 
bees, yet in the name of the Lord wc shall destroy them. 
The Lord of Hosts is with us, the ( iod of Jacob is our 
refuge.’’ 

But, having explained the purpose of thi# most re- 
markable harafi'gue, which, to an ordinary reader, would 
not by any means appear upon its surface, I will pre- 
sent a few of the more striking passages it contained, 
‘rhey possess additio%.al interest, from the circumstance 
of the speech not having found a place in the com- 
pilation of our parliamentary histories. They are in 
many points expressed with startling force and bold- 
ness, in others with unusual obscurity, a kind of 
unfathomable effort of significance. It is especially 
curious to mark, however, with what dexterity Ae few 
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peculiar merits of his government are brought up to the 
surface^ — to the depression and concealment, not only of 
their own notorious abuse, but of the fearful acces- 
saries by which even their best use was perverted into 
tyranny. Thijy need no introduction, after the {general 
abstract I have given of the purpose of the speaker. 

Truly when this insurrection was, & we saw it, 
in all the roots and grounds of it, we did ^nd out a 
little from invention, which I hear has been much re- 
grated. I say, there was a little thing invented, which 
was the erecting of y/)ur Major Generals, to have a little 
inspection upon the people, thus divided, thus discontented, 
thus dissatisfied, in divers interests, by the popish party ^ 
the Lord TafFe and others ; the most, consisting of na- 
tural Irish Rebels, and all those Men you have fought 
against in Ireland, and expulsed from thence, as having 
had hand in that bloody massacre of those that were 
under his power ; — they should have joined in this excel- 
lent business o^ insurrection. And, upon such riting as 
that was, truly, I think if ever any thing were justifiable 
to necessity, and honest in#vefy respect, this was ; and I 
could as soon venture my life with *1^ as any thing I 
ever undertook. We did find out, I mean myself and 
the Council, that if there were need, to have greater 
forces to carry on this work, it was a most righteous 
thing to put the charge upon that party, which was the 
cause of it, and if there be any Man tliat hath a face 
looking averse to tlii#, i dare pronounce him to be a 
man against the interest of England. Upon this account, 
and upon this ground of necessity, when he saw what 
game they were upon, and knew individual persons, and 
of the gpreatest rank, not a few, engaged in this business ; 
(I knew one man that laid down Ms life for it, and by 
letters intercepted, which made it as clear as the day,) 
we did think it^ur duty to make them that were in the 
combination of men, ^ evident as any thing in the 
world, equally to bear their share of the Charge, one 
with another, for the raising of the forces that were so 
necessary to defend us against those designs. And truly. 
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if any man be angry at it, I am plain, and 9haU use 
an homely e^rpression, let him turn the' Buckle of his 
Girdle behind him. Jf this 'vbere to he done again, I 
would do it. . . . How the Major Generals have behaved 
themsdives in that Work ? I hope they are men, as to 
their persons, of known integrity and fidelity, and Men 
that have freely adventured their blood and lives, for 
that (iood 4’ause, («/ it be thought so, and it was well 
stated, against all the humours and fancies of men). 
And, truly, England doth yet receive one day more of 
lengthening out its tranquillity by /hat occasion. . . , 
“ You see where your war is. It is with the Spaniard. 
,You have peace with all nations, or the most of them, 
Swede, Dane, Dutch. At present, I say it is well, it is 
at 'present so : and so with the Portugal, France, the 
Mediterranean Sea; both those states, both (.’hristian and 
profane. The Mahometans, you have peace with, .them 
all. Only with Spain, I say, you have a difference, you 
have a war. I pray consider it. Do I cjme to tell you 
that 1 would tie you to this W^ar } No. As you shall 
find your spirits and reasoitis grounded in what hath been 
said, so let you join in the prosecution of that War, 
as we afe satisfied, and as the cause will appear to our 
consciences, in the sight of the I.,ord ; but if you can 
come to prosecute it, prosecute it vigorously, or do not 
do it all. . . . 

I have had Petitions, and acknowledgments, and 
professions, from whole countitfs ;*as from Cornwall, De- 
von, Somerset, and other counties ; acknowledgments 
that they do hut desire they may have liberty and pro- 
tection ill the worshipping of God according to their own 
^Judgments, for the purging of their congregations, and 
the labouring to attafn more purity of faith and repent- 
ance; that in their outw'ard profession they will not strain 
themsedves beyond their own line. I have had those ; I 
have them to show ^ and I confess, I look at that as the 
blessedest thing which hath been since the adventuring 
upon this Government, that these times produce. . . • 
For my part, 1 should think 1 were very treacherous, i/ 
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I should take away tithes, till I see the legislative power 
to settle maintenance to them another way ; but whoever 
they be that shall contend to« destroy them^ that dofti 
as really cut their throats, as it is a dpft to take tiiem 
away, before a^way of preparation or other fnaihtSnance 
be had. Truly, I think all such practices and proceed- 
ings should be discountenanced. I have heard it from 
as gracious a Minister as any is in England* — I have 
had it professed, that it would he a far greater satisfacf 
tion to them to have it another way, if the State will pro* 
vide it, ... 

In ray conscience it was a shame to be a Christian, 
within these fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen years in this^ 
nation, either in C(esar’s house or elsewhere. It was a 
shame, it was a reproach to a Man ; and the badge of 
Puritan was put upon it. We would keep vp the No- 
hiliiy^ind Gentry ; and the way to keep them up is, not 
to suffer them to he Patronizers, nor Countenancers of 
dehauchery or disorders. And you will ' hereby be as 
Labourers in the Work ; ainl a Man may tell us plainly 
as can he, what becomes ^s, our indiflerency or luke- 
warmness, under 1 know not what pretensions, if 

it lives in us. Therefore, I say, if it l)e in the (General, 
it is a tiling, I am confident, that the lilierty and pros- 
perity of this nation depends.upon reformation. Make 
it a shame to see men to be bold in sin and profaneness, 
and God will bless you. You will be a blessing to the 
nation ; and by this,* bfe more Repairers of breaches 
than any thing in the World. Truly, these things do 
respect the souls of Men, and the spirits, which are the 
Men, The ?nind is the Man, If that be kept pure, a 
man signifies somewhat, if not, I would very fain see^ 
what difference there is betwixt hifii and a beast. He 
hath only some activity to do some more mischief, . • 

'Inhere are some things which respect the Estates of 
men, and there is one general grievance in the Nation, 
It is the law. Not that the laws are a grievance, 
but there are laws that are a grievance, and the great 
grievance lies in the execution and administration, I 
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thinks I may say it, I have as eminent Judges in this 
land^ as have been had, or that the Nation has had 
for ^ these many years. . . Truly I could be parti, 
cular, as to the’ executive part, to the administration ; 
but that would trouble you. But the*truth of it is, 
there are wicked and abominable laws, that will be in 
your power to alter. To han^%i man for Qd, Sd, ! I 
know nottwhat ! To hang for a trifle, and pardon 
murder, is in the ministration of the law, through the ik 
framing of it. I have known, in my e,rperience, abomi~ 
nable murders quitted — ayid 8eens,Men lose their lives 
for petty matters ! This is a thing that God will reckon 
for, and I ‘wish it may not lie upon this nation a day 
longer than you have an opportunity to give a remedy, 
and I hope 1 shall cheerfully join with you in it. This 
hath been a great grief to many honest l)earts and con- 
scientious people, and I hope it is in all your Hearts to 
rectify it. . . . 

I say it again, the endeavours haveieen, by those 
that have been appointed,' by those that have been 
Major-Generals, I can re^eato them with comfort, that 
it hath been efTef.tfial for the pre5?ervation of your peace. 
It hath been more effectual towards the discountenancing 
of vice and settling religion, than any thing done these 
fifty years. I will abide it, notwithstanding the envy 
and slander of foolish men. But J say there hath been a 
design I I confess I speak that to yon with a little vehe- 
mency. But you had r*ot that fleah two months together. 
I profess, I believe it as much as ever 1 did any 
thing in the tVorld, and how instrumental they have 
been to your peace, and for your preservation, by such 
means, which we say was necessity, than from all insti- 
tuted things in the wbrld. ... If you would make Laws 
against the things that God may dispo^se, to meet with 
every thing that may happen, why then make a law in 
the fac^ of God, anjl tell God you will meet his dispen- 
sations, and you will stay things, whether he will or no. 
But if you make laws of good government, that Men 
may know how to obey and do, for Government, you 
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may make laws that have frailty and weakness, aye, and 
good laws observed ; but if nothing should he done, but 
what is according to law, the throat, of the nation may ie 
cut, till we send Jor some to make a law, Therelore, 
certainly, it is,a pitiful, beastly notion, to Aliink,»THAT 

THOUGH IT BE FOR ORDINARY GOlUfiRNMENT TO LIVE BY 

LAW AND RULE, YET ^Yet to be clamoured at, and 

Mottered at ! When matters of necessity come, invio- 
lably, then what extraordinary remedies may not be 
applied ? who can be so pitiful a person ? , , . 1 must 
say, I do not know qpe action, no, not one, but it hath 
been in order to the peace and safety of the nation ; and 
the keeping of some in Prison hath been upoft sucl>clear 
and just grounds, that no Man can except against it^* 
I know there are some imprisoned in the Isle of Wight, 
Cornwall, and elsewhere, and the cause of their impri- 
sonment was, they were all found acting things that 
tended to the disturbance of the peace of the nation. • , 

I beseech ^ou, do not dispute of unnecessary and 
unprofitable things, that m^y divert you from carrying 
on so glorious a work as yiis%. *1 think every objec- 
tion that ariseth, is not to be answeri*d^ nor have I time 
for it. I say, look up to God ; have peace amongst 
yourselves. Know assuredly, that, if I have interest, 
I am by the voice of the people the Supreme Magistrate, 
and, it may he, know somewhat, that may satisfy my 
conscience, if I stood in doubt. But it is an union, 
really it is an union, 'hetswen you and me, and both of 
us united in faith and love to Jesus Christ, and to his 
peculiar interest in the World, that mifst ground this 
work ; and in that, if I have any peculiar interest that 
is personal to myself, that is not subservient to the pub- 
lic end, it were no extravagant tWng for me to curse^ 
myself, because I know God will curse me, if I have.*' 
When the lord protector had closed, the niembers 
returned to their own house, where they found the 
door guarded by soldiers, with orders to admit none but 
such as were provided with a certificate of die approbation 
of the council, signed by the clerk of the commonwealth. 
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Upwards of a hundred members were thus, to their 
amazement and indignation, at once excluded. The 
rbst entered, and elected, Widdrington as their speaker. 
Th^ first business urged, on the following day, was 
that of the*. excluded members. They, had, the pre- 
vious evening, drawn up and signed a letter of remon- 
strance, addressed to the speaker, who read it to the 
house. Ij^ set forth that they whose names were sub- 
scribed, having been duly returned to serve with them in 
parliament, were kept back in the lobby by soldiers ; and 
they now demanded admission to, discharge their trust. 
Upon the reading of this letter, a motion of adjournment 
was uegatiVed by a majority of 1 15 to 80 ; a resolution 
that the driven out members be referred for redress to the 
council, and that the house do proceed with the great 
affairs of the nation, was carried by a majority of 125 
to 29* Upon this several members, to show their dis- 
approbation, voluntarily seceded, and those who had 
been driven out by force published an^appeal to the 
people of England, which showed, in the eloquent lan- 
guage of just indigiiatioh, for what excellent reasons 
such men had Ijpcn excluded from the subservient and 
servile business for which the tyrant of England had 
summoned what he called a parliament. It is more 
the business of this work to supply the substance of 
that noble appeal, than to trace the repulsive track of 
the mean and spiritless members, who continued to 
crawl before the feet of their fnaicer and lord. 

It stated — and it bore the signature of a hundred 
educated and' wealthy Englishmen — that when our 
ancestors in parliament had found oppression and 
tyranny too strong for them to subdue, they had often 
made their protestations, and forewarned the people of 
their danger. The remonstrators referred particularly 
to a protestation of the third parliament of the late 
king (March, 162^), in which they had declared that, 
whoever should advise him to levy tonnage and pound- 
age, not being granted by parliament, should be ac- 
counted a capital enemy ; and whoever paid the tax, a 
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betrayer of the liberties of England. They go on to 
say, that the rumour has doubtless gone through the 
nation, that a considerable iiumber of the menib«A*s, 
chosen by the people to represent them in parliaihent, 
have, by force^of arms, been excluded frono the place of 
their sitting. But they expres§ their fear, that the 
slavery, rapines, cruelties, murders, and confusion, com- 
prehended in that one horrid fact, have jot been so 
sensibly discerned, and so much laid to heart, as the 
case required ; and they doubt not but, as the manner 
of the man had been^ that the name of God and religion, 
and formal fasts and prayers, wilt be made use of to 
colour over the blackness of the deed* 

They proceed, therefore, to remonstrate, that, hy tll^ 
fundamental rights of the nation, the people ought not 
to be bound by any laws but such as have been freely 
consented to by their deputies jn parliament, and that 
hy preserving this principle^ the good people of England 
have, beyond the memory of any record, retained their 
estates, their families, and* their lives, which had else 
been destroyed at the wil^ of* eve ^y tyrant. They add, 
that the parliaments of England, •» consisting of tlie 
people’s chosen deputies, have always been, and ought 
to be, the ordainers and creators of dignities, offices, 
and authorities, within this nation ; and have of right 
exercised the power of disposing even of the kingly 
office, and of enlarging or r^jstraining the kingly power; 
and have questioned^ o«nsured, and judged, even the 
persons of our kings themselves, who have acknowledged 
their power to be only entrusted to 'them for the 
nation's welfare. English kings had feared the people's 
complaints in parliament, 'well aware that it was their 
custom to choose for their depit^es the most known* 
champions for their liberties ; and none of the kings, in 
their highest ^tempts at tyranny, had ever, dared 
to throw aside by force as many of the chosen members 
as they thought would not serve iheir ends, till the 
time of the present protector. But, they observe, the 
chief magistrate now in office declares that his pro- 
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claraationg shall have the force of laws^ and takes upon 
himself to be above the people of England, and to cen- 
Biire the whole or any pi^t^ by no other rule than hia 
owxf pleasure. Doubtless, if he had conquered the 
nation^ he ypt could not but know that t])e right of the 
people’s deputies in ^ parliament would remain good* 
against him, as against a public enemy, unless, by some 
agreement ^ with the people in parliament, he were ad- 
mitted to some sort of governing power ; nor could he 
be discharged from the character of a public enemy, by 
any agreement with a part of tl^c people’s deputies, 
while he shut out another part. 

Tlkese gallant and high-spirited men conclude, there- 
fore, with protesting, first, that whoever had advised or 
assisted the protector in excluding a part of the people's 
deputies, was a capital enemy of the commonwealth ; 
and they quote the instance of judge Tresilian under 
Richard II., who was executed at Tyburn for advising 
the king to dissolve the parliament. Secondly, that 
all such members as shoidd sit, act, afid vote, in the 
name of a parliament^, whllst^ptber legal members were 
shut out, were to k-e accounted betrayers of the liberties 
of England, and adherents to the capital enemies of the 
commonwealth. 

Nor did these at all belie the description. They had 
at once passed a resolution declaratory of the justice 
and policy of the war against Spain, and two acts, by one 
of winch were annulled all claima^^of Charles Stuart and 
his family to the crown ; while by the other additional 
safeguards wefe provided for the person of their chief 
governor, Oliver Cromwell. With the same unanimity 
a supply of 400,000/. had been voted ; but when the means 
‘of raising the mone^-came under consideration, a great 
diversity of opinion prevailed, and, upon this qhestion, 
even these poor tools of the protectdtaie did not dare 
to commit themselves with the country, subdued and 
distracted as it wa*s beneath the hope of effectual re- 
sistance. Some proposed to inquire into the conduct 
of. the treasury ; some to adopt improvements in the 
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'Collection of the revenue ; others recommended an aug-* 
mentation of the excise ; and others a more economical* 
system of expenditure. In the discussion of these 
questions and of private bills, week after week, tnd 
month after mpnth, were most ‘unprofitahly^consiAned ; 
though the time limited by the instrument was passed, 
still the money bill had made no progress ; and to add 
to the impatience of Cremwell — who, though he had 
an important matter of his own to engage him mean- 
while, still showed himself impatient — they com- 
menced a series of , infamous cruelties and tortures 
against Fox, Naylor, Biddle, the Quakers, the Uni- 
tarians, the Muggletonians, and other strang^ religious 
sects that had recently started up. 

All this, how’ever, while it added to the protector's 
impatience, was secretly advancing the protector’s de- 
sign, ^hich, with his more private creatures, had been 
in discussion and deliberation ever since this parliament 
assembled. This was no less than the expediency of 
venturing on a revival of kinglhip, and assuming for him- 
self the crown. The strongest %ffe(S he was yet called on 
to encounter had been wrought against Vl^ protectorate by 
the gallant remonstrance he had just provoked : every 
where around him were sym])toms of dissolution and 
change, which it would speedily require some bold and 
novel course of policy to gather up for even common 
safety; his major-generals were hated universally; the 
system he had hoped to^tablish was confessedly a failure ; 
that very system, however, had prepared the way for any 
change as .some relief ; and some change fliere must be, 
sooner or later, since all the designs he held once, in 
connection with the protectorate, had either been 
thwarted, or had utterly failed. HV* now saw, in addi- 
tion, that the ^esbyterian and sectarian ^measures of 
this parliament —^repulsive to the general body of the 
people — would give him for the moment a fictitious 
consideration for superior wisdom and gentleness. 
Having satisfied himself, in any case, that now was the 
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fit time to strike the blow, he suffered not the ddAjr ''of 
another instant. 

The first idea he ha4 was to seize the occasion of 
propitiating the people, still more than in a disapproval 
of the sectarian cruelties of the parliam^t, by effecting 
a dissolution of the' powers of the major-generals ! He, 
therefore, who had called that body into existence ; ^who, 
at the opening of the parliament, had been eloquent 
in their praise ; — he who had declared that, after his 
experience of their utility, if the thing were undone, he 
would do it again;” — he now not only abandoned 
them himself, but instructed those over whom he had 
the greatest influence in the house, to conduct the oppo- 
'sition against them ! He over-reached himself in this, 
as he afterwards discovered, most egregiously. 

The subject was opened in the house, on the ques- 
tion of the legal confirmation of the major-generals, 
according to a previous wily scheme, by the protector s 
son-in-law Claypole ; who said, he did but start the game, 
and must leave it to othfers more experienced than he 
to follow in the chade. <He, should, therefore, only say, 
that to violate tj^ie'act of oblivion, as the major-generals 
and their instructions had invariably done, was a pro- 
ceeding that should not have his approbation, , He had 
believed, that, in the situation in which the nation then 
Stood, the commission and measures of the major- 
generals were necessary ; and they ought, therefore, to 
be indemnified. But to turA ^ach proceedings into a 
law, was an affair of a very diflerent sort ; nor could 
he admit tha't the authority which had been given to 
these officers, was ‘fit any longer to he continued. The 
debate which followed was unusually long and ohsti- 
nate. It continued for ten successive days. Lambert 
and the major-generals were strenuous in supporting 
the measure, and Broghill, another close creature of 
Cromwell’s, as strenuously opposed it, and spoke for 
the instant dispersion of major-generals. So did 
Whitelocke. At length the protector's desire was 
even more directly declared. In one of the later 
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debates a lively youth, colonel Henry Cromwell, grand- 
son of old Sir Oliver Cromwell, and, of course, nephejr 
to the protector, rose, after Botgler, one of the major- 
generals, had finished his speech in favour of the oil], 
and replied with great smartness. He observed, that 
the last speaker, as well as several* that had gone before 
him, had argued that, because some of the cavaliers had 
done amiss, all ought t# be punished. By the same 
rule,*' said this stripling, “ I may infer that, because 
some of the major-generals have done ill, of which 
I offer to produce proofs, all of them ought to be 
visited with the censure of this house." Major-general 
Kelsey, who probably held himself to be particularly 
aimed at, immediately caUed the speaker to order, ancf 
insisted that he should name the persons whom he 
charged as offenders. The colonel declared his entire 
readiness to do so, and that he seconded the proposition 
of the major-general. It was however determined to 
put off this qu^tion till the end of' the debate, that the 
main business might not be interrupted. A similar 
scene passed with anothcur nfemlx*r on the following 
morning, when the major-generals flattered with 
comparisons to a set of Turkish bashaws. 

Meanwhile it was intimated to young Cromwell that 
he should repent the attack he had made, and that he 
would find the protector, his kinsman, greatly offended 
with his forwardness. The colonel, we are told, thiis 
rebuked, immediately •repaired to his highness, and 
avowed what he had said, holding forth documents in 
his hands to justify his assertions. Cromwell, in return, 
reproached him, between jest and earnest, with the rash- 
ness of his conduct ; and, at the close of the interview, 
pulled off* a rich scarlet cloak he h£(f>pened to wear, and 
presented it, wi^ his gloves, to the yout^. The next 
day, Henry Cromwell came down to the house, wearing 
these tokens of his triumph, to the g\^at satisfaction and 
delight of some, to the trouble of others *, and to the 
special mortification of the major-generals, who, by the 

• Godwin, TOl. it, p. 329-330. Thurioe, vol. ri. p. 20. 
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deserdon of Cromwell, found themselves subsequently 
exposed to actions at law for the exercise of those 
powers which they ha^ accepted in obedience to his 
conS'mand. The result of the debate was to disallow their 
autholity by a majority of 124 to 88. r Lambert and 
Cromwell never afterwards spoke to each other. 

The explosion of the Sexby and Syndercombe plot 
against Q-om well’s life now happened so opportunely 
in furtherance of Cromwell’s designs, that it became the 
general belief afterwards that it had been purposely 
forced on by Thurloe’s spies. A. casual mention of the 
policy of re-establishing kingship followed imme- 
diately in the house, and was succeeded by a more deli- 
berate and explicit recommendation of it from Mr. 
Ashe, who, in a brief discussion on the Syndercombe 
plot, and measures for the greater safety of his high- 
ness’s person, remarked boldly: — I would hav^ some- 
thing else added, which, in my opinion, would tend very 
much to the preservation of himself and us, and to the 
quieting of all the designs of our enemies ; that his 
highness would be pleased to^ake upon him the govern- 
ment according , t<5 the ancient constitution, so that the 
hopes of our enemies and their plots would be at an 
end.” 

This suggestion was made on the 19 th of January l()57, 
and seems to have been tolerably well received by several 
of the members. One of them, indeed, remarked, that 
he did not know what was mV-aiVt by the “ ancient con- 
stitution,” if it were not the interest of Charles Stuart, 
whom he hoped that they did not intend to call back 
again. He had no wish that Cromwell should be ap-. 
pointed the viceroy of the exiled king, or any such 
thing. But anotbti, Mr. Robinson, replied, that it 
was not a matter of merriment : on the contrary, it 
was one which ought to be seriously weighed. When/' 
said he, ‘'men pull down their houses that are ruinous, 
they try awhile, by setting up shrouds, but finding tliem 
drop in, they build their houses again. I cannot pro- 
pound a better expedient for the preservation both of his 
highness and the people, than by establishing the govern- 
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ment upon the old and tried foundation^ as was moved 
to you by a grave and well-experienced person.'* St^ 
there was some startling resistance. One of the orators 
exclaimed, Will you make the protector thfc great- 
est hypocrite in the world ?*' Yet mos^ servtceable 
had the hint and its preliminary skirmish proved, since 
it marked the relative quarters of favour and oppo- 
sition. 

The next incidents in the comedy were an address ,of 
congratulation to Cromwell on his escape from assassin- 
ation, and his own princely entertainment to the various 
members given at Whitehall. As soon as ever they 
re-assembled, the grand scheme- was fairly brosiched. 
Whitelocke had been asked to do it, but warily refused! 
He readily promised, at the same time, to support it 
with all his power. 

Tl)^ day was the 23d of February, and as soon as 
the meml)ers were seated, sir Christopher Pack, an 
alderman, and j-epresentative of London, who had been 
lord mayor', called the attention of the house to the 
unsettled state of the nation ; “luggested that, as the best 
remedy, the lord protector mighfbt Jesired to assume 
the title of kinc;, as the best known and most agreeable 
kind of government to the English”; and proposed that a 
bill w^hich he held in his hand* should be read. So extra- 
ordinary was the sensation when the word king declared 
itself at last, that many members rose simultaneously 
from their scats, and pttoi^^ack was violently borne down 
to the bar t ; but, on the restoration of onler, he found 
himself supported by llroghill, Whitelocle, and Glynn, 
and, with them, by the whole body of the lawyers and 
the dependents of the court. The paper was ultimately 
read, after a division on that qdlstion in which the 
party of the protector gained a triumph,^ carrying with 
them a majority of 144* to 54. It w^as entitled, An 
humble Address and Remonstrance.** It protested 

• And is accused, I may subjoin, in Heath's Chronicle^ with the ffiiilt 
of embezzlinir a ciiaritabic fund of which he was conunissioner, and with 
having earn^ his pardon from Cromwell, by the present service. He wag 
afterwards made one of hia Jjorda ! 

f LutUow* 
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against the existing form of government, which de- 
pended for security on the odious institution of major- 
generals ; and it provided, in a series of eighteen articles, 
tha! thh protector should assume a higher title, and 
goverfi, as had been done in times past, .with the advice 
of two houses of parliament. After some resolute oppo- 
sition from the republican officers, among whom Lam. 
bert, Deshorough, and Fleetwood, made themselves 
most prominent, a motion that it should be discussed 
paragraph by paragraph, was carried by 100 to 44. 
Successive debates at once began. . 

The opposition of Fleetwood and Desborough occa. 
sioned greSt surprise, hut it was accounted for by their 
hatural timidity, and still more perhaps by CromweH’s 
desertion of them in their unpopular and ill-requited 
service of major-generalship. Lambert’s resistance was 
little wondered at, since Pack's proposition would have 
raised a lasting barrier between his own notorious 
ambition, and the means which, with a jpecial promise, 
as it was said, of assistance from Cromwell himself, he 
still looked for achi*evinj^ iV The fact of such an 
important matteijJlaving l)een put forth without either 
co-ojieration and consent from such men as these — the 
most essential members of CromweU's own council ~— 
shows not only a most passionate desire for it in the 
breast of the lord protector, but proves that (as the pro- 
ceedings on the major-generals had led men to suspect) 
many of the most weighty coftsuftations of the govern- 
ment of the protectorate were not held in the council 
chamber. 

The great author of the plot at the same time professed 
utter ignorance and unconcern about it ! Strengthened 
by the opposition oP'^uch men as Lambert and Fleet- 
wood, it would seem that on the second or third day of 
the debate, which was regularly continued on each section 
of the proposed bill^ one hundred of the inferior officers 
waited on the protector ; to entreat him that he would 
not listen to the idea of administering the executive 
government under die proposed new title ; suggesting 
that it would not be pleasing to the army; nor to the 
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godly and pioug memberi of the > community ; that it 
would be hazardous to bis own person, dangerous 
to the nation; and was calculated, in the result, to mal^ 
way for tlie restoration of the exiled family. In an:#<ver 
to this, while, he affected to ridftule or, be eyeless 
of the title of kingship, he ye{ disclosed the deep 
purpose of bis soul. He retorted back upon these 
soldiers many of thc^ vilest passages of their own 
policy ; he directed their attention to tlie sort of 
parliament that had assembled, and asked them if 
there ought not to, be, in the government they had 
themselves erected, more liberty of control. There 
was a time when they felt no objection tc^ the 
title of king ; for the army had offered it to him with 
the original instrument of government. He had re- 
jected it then, and had no greater love for it now. He 
had J^ways been the drudge of the officers, had done 
die work which they imposed on him, and had sacrificed 
his opinion to theirs. If the present parliament had 
been called, it Vas in opposition to his individual judg- 
ment ; if the bill, whicli piaved? so injurious to the 
major-generals, had been brought inio the house, it was 
contrary to his advice. But the officers had overrated 
their own strength ; the country called for an end 
to all arbitrary proceedings punishment of Naylor 
proved the necessity of a check on the judicial proceed- 
ings of the parliament, and that check could only be 
procured by investing the protector with additional au- 
thority ! TJiis speech, however, wffiich has only been 
recovered within the last eight years, iff so remarkable 
that 1 here present it to the reader, as it stands in the 
diary of one who was present. 

His highness returned ansiier presently to thiff 
effect. That the first man that told him of it, was he, 
the mouth of fdif officers then present (ifieaning colonel 
Mills) ; that, for his part, he had never been at any 
cabal about the same (hinting that, the frequent 
icabals that were against kingship by certain officers). 
He said, the time was, when they boggled not at the 
z 4t 
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word (king), for the instrument by which the govern- 
ment now stands, was presented to his highness with 
the title (king) in it, as^ some there present could Wit- 
nessj pointing at a principal officer, then in his eye, 
and he refused tc^ accept of the title, ^ But, how it 
comes to pass that tljey now startle at that title, they 
best know. That, for his part, he loved the tithy a 
feather in a haty as little as th(^ did. That they had 
made him their drudge, upon all occasions; to dissolve 
the Long Parliament, who had contracted evil enough hy 
long sitting ; to call a parliament, or convention ^ 
their naming, who met; and what did they? Fly at 
liberty and. proper^ ! insomuch as if one man had 
tr/elve cows, they held another that wanted cows ought 
to take share with his neighbour ! Who could have 
said any thing was their own, if they had gone on ? 
After their dissolution, how was I pressed by you, (said 
he) for the rooting out of the ministry ; nay, rather 
than fail, to starve them out ! A parliament was after- 
wards called ; they sat five months : *it is true we 
hardly heard of them* in all t^at time. They took the 
instrument into dehate, and they must needs he dissolved i 
and yet stood not die instrument in need of mending ? 
Was not the case hard with me, to he put upon to swear 
to that which was so hard to be kept ? Some time after 
that, you thought it was necessary to have major-ge- 
nerals ; and the first rise to that motion ( which was the 
late general insurrections) waTj justifiable; and you, 
major ^generals, did your parts well. You might have 
gone on. Whc^ bid you to go to the house with a hill, 
and there receive a foil ? After you had exercised this 
powder a while, impatient were you till a parliament was 
called. I gave my against it, but you [were] con- 
fident, by your own strength and interest, to get men 
chosen to you? heart's desire. How^l/hu have failed 
therein, and how much the country hath been disobliged, 
is well known, Thai it is time to come to a settlement, 
and lay aside arbitrary proceedings, so unacceptable to the 
nation. And by the jiroceedings of this parliament, you 
see they stand in need of a check, or balancing power 
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fjneaning the house of lords, or a house so censtitutedj, 
for the case of James Naylor might happen to he your 
own case. By their judicial yower they fall upon lilfe 
and member, and doth the instrument enuble me to^con^ 
troiit?^** 

This extraordinary harangue, in which we may dis- 
cover the lord protector's most peculiar and striking mode 
of dealing with his oldabrethren in aryis, wa|[ in a great 
degree successful. Several of the officers lit once disco- 
vered a leaning *' to the recommendation of their old gene- 
ral. In conclusion, an arrangement was made, in pur- 
suance of which the measure was allowed to proceed. 
It was agreed, that the question of tlie title ifnder which 
the executive government was to be exercised shoulfi 
be postponed till the last, and that the parliament should 
come to a vote that no provision in the bill should be 
regarded as binding till the whole had been gone through. 
In return for these concessions on the part of the pro- 
tector, the officers consented that that particular propo- 
sition should i?ass in virtue* of which the present chief 
magistrate should be autl^prifc^d tS name his successor, 
and the other also w’hich was in favoiftr yf the parliament 
consisting of two houses. The issue of this confer- 
ence confirmed Cromwell in his re^lution of pursuing 
his purpose to the last. 

The officers fulfilled their pledge, and their part of the 
compact was executed to the letter. The first article of 
the remonstrance consisted of two propositions: the 
first praying that Cromwell would hold the office of 
chief magistrate with the title of king ; tfie second, that 

* Sloanc MSS. Additions to Ascough. It is now appended to the diary 
of Banton. One of CroniwellV most remarkable accoiiiplisbments in the, 
art of dissimulation, was this power he had, the present speech, of ac- 

commcKlatiiig his craft, whether of cajolery, expostulation, or threat, to 
tite various manners and nicest habits of thinking of his various victims 
or dupes. Thus, too*w.1fcn even the young Quaker inu.« denounce to liim 
the iniquity of war and its upholders, he would be answered with — It is 
very good ; it is truth : if thou and 1 were but an hour of a day together. 
We should be nearer one to the other.” 1 am i%minded of this anecdote 
by its quotation in the last volume of the “ History of the Colonisation of 
the United States, by (itnirge Bancroft; ” a work of the deeix'st interest 
to any student of the times to which these memoirs have been devoted ; 
and executed in a manner, whether its style or opinions are regarded, that 
must derate in general esteem the national literature of America. 
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he would please^ during his life-time^ to name the pciif- 
sqn who should succeed him. The first was postponed ; 
the second was immediately adopted. The second ar- 
ticle' was, that there should be parliaments once in three 
years &t furthest^ to consist of two houses;, constituted in 
such a manner as should hereafter be agreed on and de- 
clared. This was voted without a division. The third 
article prescribed, that the ancittit and undoubted pri- 
vileges of parliament should be preserved and main- 
tained, and that the chief magistrate should not break 
or interrupt them, nor suffer them to be broken or in- 
terrupted ; and in particular, that those persons who 
were 'legally chosen to represent the people in parlia- 
ihent should not be excluded from fitting but by the 
judgment and consent of that house of which they 
were members. This was in a like mahner voted, and 
imposed the necessity on Cromwell, if he continued 
the present house of commons under the act, to restore 
the excluded republicans. The fourth ^rticle related to 
the qualifications, either in 'point of loyalty, or of reli- 
gion and morality, w'liich*^ should be required of mem- 
bers of the house d'f^coinmons, and to the number and 
distribution of members of which that house should 
consist. The fifth *article directed, that the members of 
the other house should 'be in number not fewer than 
forty, nor more than seventy ; that they should be 
named by the chief magistrate, and ajjproved by parlia- 
ment ; and that, upon the decd^se^'of any one of them, no 
new member should be admitted to sit but by the con- 
sent of the house of which he was to be a member. 
The sixth article ordered, that no new law should Be 
made, nor old one altered, suspended, or repealed, but 
by consent of paifhament. The seventh article di- 
rected, that t^iere should be an annual^ revenue of one 
million for the maintenance of the army and navy, and 
of three hundred /housand pounds for the support of 
government ; that this should not be altered but by con- 
sent of parliament ; that such other temporary supplies 
should be granted as the commons might judge neces- 
sary ; tliat tliere should be no land-tax ; and that no 
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Charge or impost should be laid on the people but by 
consent of parliament. The eighth ai tide related to the 
privy council. The ninth article directed that th^great 
officers of state should be approved by parliament. The 
tenth and ele^nth articles related to religion aiffi toler- 
ation^ and provided that no persons who acknowledged 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the scriptures to ’be 
the word of God, shovfld be molestei^in tha freedom of 
their worship. This liberty was not to be extended to 
popery and prelacy. There were seven other articles of 
less importance, on minor matters of detail. All were 
passed. 

The grand article was then discussed, and aftlr two 
days* debate was carried, that Cromwell should be tie- 
sired to take on him the government with the title of 
KING. The numbers were 123 to 6'2. The day fol- 
lowing this, it was resolved to change the title of this in- 
strument from address and remonstrance to that of 
petition and ^dvice ; and^ it was further determined 
that, unless the lord protector should be satisfied to give 
his unreserved consent toath? w'hole. no part of the in- 
strument should be deemed to be df farce. 

They now took it up toOomjvell in a body, and to their 
amazement w’^ere received with doubts, and uncertain- 
ties, and most delicate scruples.* Widdrington, as speaker, 
addressed him in a long speech in commendation of the 
measure, after which the petition and advice ** was read 
by the clerk of the boule. *In reply, the protector observed, 
that of all the things that had befallen l^m in his public 
life, the present offer struck him as being of the greatest 
magnitude, and most worthy of deliberation ; and he 
therefore demanded from them some short time, to as|^ 
counsel of God, and of his owiTIbeart, lest his answer 
should savour ipoy* of the flesh, proceed from lust, arise 
from arguments of self, than from those momentous 
considerations by which he desired tR he governed on such 
an occasion. The time was granted. Three days after, 
Cromwell addressed a letter to the speaker, requesting to 
be attended by acommittee of the house, which accordingly 
waited upon him the next day at Whitehall. To them he 
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explained himself in faint and unwilling terms/sayingjthat 
he^had not been able to find it his duty to God and the 
parliament to undertake tfie proposed charge under the 
title assigned. His partisans immediately understood 
the secfet of*’his disclaimer, and moved that the house 
adhere to the petition and advice they had presented. 
This resolution was carried immediately after the report 
of Cromweli’s decl'ning the honodi* intended him. With 
this vote, they presented themselves once more on the fol- 
lowing day, and received this formal answer. 

That no man could put a greater value than he 
did, and always should do, upon the desires and advice of 
the pAdiament ; readily acknowledging, that it was the 
aivice of the parliament of these three nations. 

That he looked upon the things advised to, in the 
general notion of them, as tending to the settlement of 
the chiefest things that could fall into the heawts of 
men to desire or endeavour after ; and this, at such a 
time, when the nation was ^ig with exp|ctation of any 
thing that might add |o their better being ; and, there- 
fore, that he must needs put #. very high esteem upon, 
and have a very# reverend opinion of, any thing that 
came from them ; and tjiat so he hath had of that in- 
strument presented to him, as he had already expressed 
himself ; and that what he expressed had been from an 
honest heart toward the parliament and public, which 
(he said) he spake not to compliment them, being past 
all consideration of that kind, *set?ing both himself and 
the parliament ^ust he real novi, if ever. 

That in this business they laid a burden upon a 
man conscious of his own infirmities and disabilities ; 
l^nd therefore he hoped that it would be no evil in him to 
measure their advice ^d his own infirmities, seeing these 
would have soqfie influence upon cons^eijjce ; conscience 
in him that receives talents, to know how he might an- 
swer the trust of th%m ; that he hath had, and still hath, 
such a conscience ; and therefore that when he thought 
he had had an opportunity, lately, to make an answer, he 
made that answer ; being a person that had hem before. 
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and theUf and since-i lifting up his heart to God, to know 
what mfght be his duty at such a time as this^ and upon 
such an occasion and trial as |liis was to him. * 

That he knew great place;, great authority, t(f be a 
great burden,«and that he knew a man who was con-^ 
vinced, in his conscience, that nothing less would enable 
him to the discharge of it, than assistance from above ; 
and that it concerned asuch a person^o convinced and 
so persuaded, to be right with the Lord in such an un- 
dertaking. And that if he undertook any thing not in 
faith, he might serv^ them in his own unbelief, and so 
be the unprofitablest servant that ever a people or a 
nation had. 

That he desired leave therefore to ask counsel, bekjg 
ready to render a reason of his own apprehension, which, 
haply, might be overswayed by better apprehensions. 
Tha^ as to the point of liberty, he acknowledged 
they had made provisions for it, both spiritual and civil ; 
the greatest provision that ever was made. That 
himself desirtSl liberty to*vent his own doubts, and 
his own fears and scrjfpk%, tfkough haply in such 
cases as these were, the w'orld had Juj^ged that a man's 
conscience ought to know no scruple ; but that his did ; 
and that he durst not dissemble ; and therefore they who 
were knowing in the ground o.^ their own actions, would 
best be able to measure advice to others. 

That there were many things in that instrument 
besides that one of ihemame and title of king, which 
required much information as to his judgment ; and 
that it was they, and none but they, that^ould cajiacitate 
him to receive satisfaction in them : that otherwise he 
must say, he was not informed, and so not acted, as he 
knew they intended he should and as every man iH 
the nation should be. 

That he coutd not tell what other return to make 
to them ^an this, that he was ready to give them •a 
reason if they would capacitate fiim to give it, and 
themselves to receive it, and to do that in the other 
things, if they would inform him a little more particxi^. 
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larly than the vote passed yesterday^ and now read to 
him. And that he hoped^ when he und^sleod the 
grounds pf those things, ^he whole being not so much 
for tlieir good and his own, as for the good of the na* 
tion, tlwre w(Vild be no doubt but th^ ^oy might, even 
in those particulars, find out such things as might an^*^ 
swer their duty, his own, and all their dutie% to those 
whom they^oth fprved. 

That this was what, with a great deal of affection, 
honour, and respect, he offered then unto them.'* 

The information he here asked iUwas. at once resolved 
should be granted. A committee of the house was 
named for conference, and to solve the apparent doubts 
ofi4;he protector. This committee consisted of ninety- 
nine persons, who had voted for the title of king, 
or were known to be favourable in that essential 
point to the tenor of the petition and advice. *The 
list included Whalley, Goffe, and Berry, from among 
the major-generals ; and the name of Widler, who first, 
as we have seen, publicly suggested the thing, is very 
properly to be found theic tqo. The speakers in the 
conference were GJyMi Whitelocke, Fiennes, Lisle, Len- 
thal, colonel Jones, sir Charles Wolseley, sir Richard 
Onslow, and lord Broghil. The tenor of their argu- 
ments, which were inordmately lengthy, and in which 
Cromwell himself was perhaps the most lengthy and 
the most able of all, may he thus given. 

Cromwell proposed to argue the question on the 
ground of expedience. If the power were the same 
under a protectbr, where, he asked, could be the use of 
a king ? The title would offend men, who, by their 
former services, had earned the right to have even their 
prejudices respected. ^ Neither was he sure that the 
re-establishment of royalty might not be a falling off 
from that cause in which they had engaged, and from 
that Providence by yhich they had been so marvel- 
lously supported. It was true, that the scripture 
sanctioned the dignity of king ; hut to the testimony of 
scripture might' be opposed the visible hand of God/' 
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who, in the late contest, had eradicated kingship/* 
It was g^vcly replied, "'that protector was a new, king 
an ancient, title ; the first had^o definite meaning, the 
latter was interwoven with all our laws and institutions ; 
the powers of the were unknown and liahle td alter- 
ation, those of the other ascertained and limited by the 
law of custom and the statute law. The abolition of 
royalty did not originalfy enter into th^.o7iteviplation of 
parliament — the objection was to the person, not to 
the office — it was afterwards effected by a portion 
only of the representative body ; whereas, its restoration 
was now sought by a greater authority — the whole 
parliament of the three kingdoms ! That *restoAtion 
was, indeed, necessary, both for his security and theirs; 
as by law all the acts of a king in possession, but only 
of a king, were good and valid. Some there were who 
pretended that king and chief magistrate were synony- 
mous ; but no one had yet ventured to substitute one 
word for the jpther in the^ scriptures, where so many 
covenants, promises, and precepts^ are annexed to the 
title of king. Neither eoul^ the visible hand of 
God ” be alleged in the present *cas»; for the visible 
band of (Jod had eradicated the^ government by a single 
person as clearly as that by a king. Cromwell pro- 
mised to give due attention to i^ese arguments ; to hia 
confidential friends he owned that his objections were 
removed; and, at the same time, to enlighten the 
ignorance of the pub!ic,*he ordered a report of the 
conferences to be published.* 

Several days had meanwhile passed, and yet Crom- 
well still deferred his final and public decision. For 
the first time perhaps in his life he did not dare to seize 
what lay within his reach, and wffi the first and fore- 
most object of l?is ^esire. The resolute withdrawal of 
Lambert he had been prepared for, and would not 

• Published they accordingly were in a very tfflck volume, out of which 
Dr. Llngard has ctwiveyed the alwtract I have availed myself of in the texL 
The book was called “ Monarchy asserted to be the most ancient and legal 
form of governmetit.” At the dose of the third day’s conference, the 
protector declared, both to Whitclccke and others, that bis scruples wera 
entirely over. 
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cm to have contestedi but the loitihned laversktl 
F^leetwood and Desborough to ^his grand deiftgn Udd 
him fairly at bay, employed the interval vith 
many of these recusant ofBcers in all his profound^^ 
his mdKst careless, his most deliberslp arts, of laughter) 
of serious argument, “of obscure intimidation^ of most 
accomplished cajolery. He mixed up with exquisite 
skill in the^'Yario;**! efforts, certain casual but powerful 
arguments deduced from another extensive conspiracy 
against his life and present power, in which Harrison, 
Venner, and the fifth-monarchy •men had been just 
engaged. Whitelocke has related to us the style of 
these "“strange scenes in a curious passage of his memo- 
rials. “ The protector,” he says, ‘‘ often advised 
about this, and other great businesses, with lord Brog- 
hill, Pierrepoint, sir Charles Wolseley, Thurloe, aniii 
myself; and would he very cheerful with us^ and 
laying aside his greatness, would be exceeding familiar 
with us ; and, by way of diversion, woyld make verses 
with us ; and every one must try his fancy. He would 
commonly call for tobacco) pip'>s, and a candle, and now 
and then wouldt. take tobacco himself. Then he would 
fall again to his serious and great business, and adinse 
with us in those affairs ; and this he did often W’ith 
us/' 

A not less characteristic passage from the memoirs 
of Ludlow will show the nature of his attempts to 
overthrow, or moderate, or th'tusi aside, the scruples of 
Fleetwood and Desborough. “ Knowing that lieutenanU 
general Fleetwood and colonel Desborough were parti- 
cularly averse to it, he invitsd himself to dine person^ 
ally with the colonel, and carried tlie lieutenant-general 
with him, where hb ' began to droll with them about 
monarchy, and speaking slightly of it said it was but a 
feather in a mans , cap, and therefore wondered that 
men would not pl^se the children and permit t\em to 
enjoy their rattle. But he received from them, as 
colonel Desborough since told me, such an answer as 
was not at all suitable to his expectations or desires, 
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jPor they assiiired iii»^ ^a| there waa^ore in this matter 
thaxi;! he ^rceived ; that those who put him upon 
w^e no enemies to Charles Stmurt ; and that if he ac- 
cepted of. it^ he would infallibly draw ruin on hidfself 
and friends, ^avi^g thus sounded their inclinations^ 
that he might conclude in the manner he had begun> 
he told them they were a couple of scrupulous fellows, 
and so departed. The«next day he »|iat a |a^age to 
the house, to require their attendance in the painted 
chamber the next morning, designing, as all men be- 
lieved, there to declate his acceptation of the crown,* 
But in the meantime meeting with colonel Desborough, 
in the great walk of the park, ind acquainting him*with 
his resolution, the colonel made answer, that he thoAi 
gave, up the cause and Cromweirs family also for lost ; 
adding, that though he was resolved never to act 
against him, yet he would not act for him after that 
time. So after some other discourse upon the same 
subject, Desborough went home, and there found 
colonel Pride, #hom Crom#ell had knighted with a 
faggot stick; and having jm{^rte9 to him the dqsign 
of Cromwell to accept the crown, Pti<Je answered, he^ 
shall not. Why, said the colonel, how wilt thou hinder 
it ? To which Pride replied, get me a petition drawn, 
and I wdll prevent it. Whereupon they both went to 
Dr. Owen, and having acquainted him with what had 
happened, they persuaded him to draw a petition ac- 

* This is confirmed by very fnariV authorities. Whitelocke states ex* 
plicitiy, that the protector was satisfied in his private judgment that it was 
expedient Tor him to assume the name and authority of king ; but, he 
adds, ** by solicitation of the commonwealth’s men, and fearing a mutiny 
and defection of a great body of the army in case he should take that title 
and office, his mind changed ; and many of the officers of the army gave 
out high threatenings against him if he should do it.” The same view of 
the case is given in a letter, dated at Whitehall, on the 27th of April, and 
addressed by sir Francis i|ussell to his son-isMbw, the lord Henry Crom- 
velL “ I do in this (letter) desire to take leave of your lordship, for my 
next is likely to be to the duke of York. Your father l^pgins to come out 
of the clouds, and it a'ppeJk’s to us that he will take the kingly power upon 
him. That great noise which was made about this business not long since, 
is almost over, and I cannot think there will be the least combustion about 
it This day I have had some discourse with yoOT father about this great 
business. He is very cheerful, and his troubled thoughts seem to be over. 

I was told the other day bv colonel Pride, that I was for a king, because I 
hoped that the next would be Henry’s turn.*’ Many other letters from 
Thurloe to Henry express the same thing. 

VOL. VII. A A 
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cording to their desires. Whilst this was doing, Crom- 
well having reflected on his discourse with coy>nel Des* 
trough, and being informed, that Lambert and divers 
other officers were dissatisfied with his design, sent a 
message to put off the meeting in the p/iinted chamber^ 
and to desire that the house would send a committee to 
confer with him about the great business that was then 
depending in tiding thereby gain time in which 
)ie mights fitting the officers for his design. But the 
house being risen before his message arrived, and so out 
of a capacity to appoint any to ^ome to him, the old 
committee that had been formerly appointed to that 
end ^bought fit by virtue of their general instructions, 
t«'^ wait on him to know his pleasure. Accordingly 
they came to Whitehall, where they attended about two 
hours, and then a Barhary horse being brought into the 
garden for him to see, gave him an occasion to pass 
through the room where the committee was attending* 
As he was passing by without taking the least notice of 
them, one, of the messengers put him ih mind that they 
had attended very lo.ig, vhi,^h he slightly excusing, told 
them, that he th«#rght the houses being risen before 
his message came to them, had not impowered any 
persons to him. It was answered, that they came to 
him upon the general instructions which they had 
formerly received from the house ; upon which he told 
them, Ite would send to them some other timef 

Beneath these careless de’ay , and apparently indif- 
ferent movements of Cromwell, there then lay, could 
the truth have been unfolded, a bitter agony of pride 
and mortification of heart beyond any that his worst 
enemy or victim could have desired to see working 
within him. A m;iin and spiritless slave to the vilest 
passions of over-wrought ambition, he stood there 
within sight' of the glittering haubie ♦ for which he 
had perilled so much, and yet dared not afiPect to see it ; 
but would stand gazing on his Barbary horse, or talk of 

* Kor, it WM said, did this exist in Imagination only ! ' Welwood asaerU 
that a crown n as actually made and brought to Whit^all. 
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a toy, or sneer about a rattle, or laugh at a feather in a 
man’s ca]^ or do any thing to cover the fever of that iml^ 
die passion, incapable of its owi^ desire, which raged in his 
heart. So to the last he trifled ; and at the lasflf the 
republican offiaers, taking courage from his cowardice, 
ventured one bold step and dashed down his hopes for 
ever. 

On the very morning of the occuwnc^^udlow has 
last described, Desborough rose in nis place, and an- 
nounced that certain oflicers of the army attended with 
a petition. The house voted their admission to the bar, 
and it was presented by colonel Mason. Cromwell’s 
majority were prepared for a petition in faiVour af his 
views. To their surprise and consternation, it set foidi, 

that the petitioners had hazarded their lives against 
monarchy, and were still ready to do so ; that they ob- 
serve^} some men endeavouring to bring the nation 
under the old servitude, by pressing their general to 
lake upon him the title of king ; that they humbly 
desired the house would coi^tinue steady to the good old 
muse, in defence of which %e;f (the petitioners), for 
their parts, were ready to lay down thfir lives.” 

The good old cause ! When Cromwell heard this, he 
felt that his hope was gone, •and made what merit he 
could to surrender it with some show of dignity. At 
once sending for Fleetwood, he- expressed much surprise 
at his not preventing the presentation of such a petition; 
especially as, he said,* he* must know the crown would 
never have been accepted by him against the inclinations 
of the army ; and he therefore desired liim to hasten to 
the house, and prevent any proceedings upon the petition. 
This office Fleetwood readily undertook ; and without 
diifficulty convinced the memben^of the impropriety oi 
considering the grayer of the officers, ^until they had 
received the protector’s answer. A message then arrived 
from Cromwell, desiring the memb^, instead of repairing 
to the painted chamber, to meet him in the banquetting 
house. They did so ; and there, on the 12th of May, 
l657> this comedy — a farce it might be better called, 
AA 2 
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save for its length — closed with a speech of milch 
ejnbarrassment** from Cromwell, in which he iaid many 
things with a reach of .hypocrisy that might well em- 
barftss even him.* This is that memorable speech. 

Mb. Speaker, — I come hither to answer that 
which was in your last paper to the committee you sent 
to me, which was in relation to the desires which were 
offered to Jjie by^he house in what they called their pe» 
tition. 

I confess that business hath put the house, the 
parliament, to a great deal of trouble, and spent much 
time. 

i am !rery sorry for that ! It hath cost me some, 
altd some thoughts ; and because I have been the un- 
happy occasion of the expense of so much time, 1 shall 
spend little of it now. 

I have, the best I can, resolved the whole business 
in ray thoughts; and I have said so much already in 
testimony to the whole, that 1 think I ^all not need to 
repeat any thing that I liave said. I think it is a 
government that, in *the^hinjs of it, seeks the settling 
the nation on a godd’foot, in relation to civil rights and 
liberties, which are the rights of the nation : and I hope 
I shall never be found id be one of them that shall gO 
about to rob the nation «of those rights, but serve them 
what I can to the attaining of them. 

It is also exceeding well provided there, for the 
safety and security of honest rtierf, in that great, natural, 
and reUgioue liberty, which its liberty of conecience. 
These are the great fundamentals ; and I must bear 
tny testimony to them, as I have and shall do still, so 
long as God lets me live in this world, that the inton- 
ations and the things *'are very honourable and honest, 
and the product worthy of a parliament : I have only 
had the unhappiness, both in my conferences with your 
committees, and ii^, the best thoughts I coul^ take to 

* Dr. Johnson, in his 1/ife of Waller, asserts that ** Cromwtll, after a 
long conference with a deinitation of fiariiiiment that was sent to invite 
him to the crown, refused it ; but is said to have fainted in his coach when 
he parted fTom them.*' 1 cannot find any authority for this. 
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itiyself, not to be convinced of the necessity of that 
thing thfit^ hath been so often insisted on by you ; to 
wit, the title of king, as in ^itself so necessary as it 
seems to be apprehended by you. 

And yet I*do, with all honour and i;pspecl#to the 
judgment of a parliament, testify that (c€Bteris paribus) 
no private judgment is to lie in the balance with the 
judgment of parliame«t ; but, in thijigs ^at respect 
particular persons, every man that is^o give an account 
to God of his actions, must, in some measure, be able 
to prove his own work, and to have an approbation, in 
his own conscience, of that that he is to do, or to for- 
bear : and whilst you are granting others their libijrties, 
surely you will not deny me this ; it being not onl)^ a 
liberty, but a duty (and such a duty as I cannot, without 
sinning, forbear) to examine in my own heart, and 
thougfits, and judgment, in every work which I am to 
set my hand to, or to appear in, or for. 

1 must confess, therefore, that though I do ac- 
knowledge all ^he other, y$t I must be a little con- 
fident in this. That ’^ha# with the circumstances 
that accompany human actions, wliefher they be circum. 
stances of times or persons, or whether circumstances 
that relate to the whole, or p^Vivate, or particular cir- 
cumstances, that compass any person that is to render 
an account of his own actions ; I have truly thought 
and do still think, that if 1 should, at the best, do any 
thing on this account to answer your expectation, at the 
best, I should do it doubtingly ; and, certainly, what is 
BO, is not of faith ; and whatsoever is ndl so, whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin to him that doth it, whether it 
be with relation to the substance of the action about 
which the consideration is conwrsant, or whether t^ 
circumstances about it, which make aU indifferent 
actions good or efil : 1 say circumstan&s ; and truly 
1 mean good or evil to him that do^ it. 

‘‘ I, lying under this consideration, think it my duty, 
only 1 could have wished I had done it sooner, for the 
Sake of the house, ivho hath laid so infinite obligations 

A A ^ 
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on nie ; 1 wish I had done it sooner, for your salce, and 
saving time and trouble^ and indeed for the committee’s 
a&e, to whom I must^ acknowledge publicly I have 
beei^ unreasonably troublesome: 1 say 1 could have 
wished I bad given it sooner ; but truly this is my 
answer, that (although I think the government doth 
consist of very excellent parts, in all but in that one 
thing the title, ^^to me,) I shsuld not be an honest 
man if I should hot |ell you, that I cannot accept of 
the government, nor undertake the trouble and charge 
of it. I have a little more experimented than every 
body what troubles and difficulties do befal men under 
such |nists,»and in such undertakings. I say I am per- 
suaded to return this answer to you, that 1 cannot 
undertake the government with the title of king : and 
that is my answer to this great and weighty business.’* 
All that could now be achieved was to paSS the petition 
and advice without the title of king. This was done^ 
and, with a few other unimportant amendments, received 
the protector's sanction. Thfe house at the same time ad- 
journed for six months. Ho ,allow the lord protector 
opportunity for tj^e* formation of the other house ^ consti- 
tuted by this new act. A new and solemn inauguration 
followed. On a platform, raised at the upper end of 
Westminster hall, and i« front of a magnificent chair of 
state, stood the protector ; while the speaker, with his 
assistants, invested him with a purple mantle lined with 
ermine ; presented to him a Kble superbly gilt and 
embossed ; girt a sword by his side, and placed a sceptre 
of massive gold in his hand. As soon as the oath had 
been administered, Manton, his chaplain, pronounced a 
long and fervent prayer for a blessing on the pro- 
tector, the parliamem> and the people. Rising from 
prayer, Cromwell seated himself on the right ; at some 
distance, sate the French, on the left, the Dutch am- 
bassador ; on one side stood the Earl of Warwick, 
with the sword of the commonwealth, on the other, the 
lord mayor, with that of the city ; and behind arranged 
themselves the members of the protector's family, the 
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Ibrds of the council, and Lisle, Whitelocke, and Mon- 
tague, ea^h of the tJ^ee bearing a drawn sword* At a 
signal given, the trumpets sounded ; the heralds pr5- 
daiined the style of the new sovereign ; and the sj^cta- 
tors shouted, ^JLong live his highness ; God s^ve the 
lord protector.* He rose immediately, bowed to the 
ambassadors, and walked in state thiough the hall to 
his carriage.* 

From this ceremony, apparently SBgrandTand so im- 
posing, may be dated Cromwell's downfall. He had 
failed, and the sole .charm which seemed to have sus. 
tained him hitherto perished in those words. He had 
declared, in a manner not to be mistaken, thai he tl^ought 
monarchy the best form of government, and yet he ^as 
not suffered to become that monarch. He held the chair 
of another. Many of his oldest friends and fellow>coin«. 
rades^too, had withdrawn from his side, and he had to 
look for the familiar faces of Naseby, Dunbar, Marston 
Moor, and Worcester, in the ranks of men who were 
handedagainst Ids life, or — %nore bitter contemplation — 
had entered an immortal ^udgmetit with posterity against* 
his fame. His mother, whom he /kenly venerated, had 
perished some short time before, uiiaole to live in her 
continual terror that his life wotlld be taken by assassins,t 
His most beloved daughter Cl^ypole is said to have al- 
ready estranged herself from Jiis side where he would 
have always had her present, on account of the attach- 
ment she bore to trutli, ^ot less than to many of his 

» * Dr. Xingard, from Whitelorke’* Memorials. lHlt a detailed account, 
with many points of vivacity and interest, will be seen in Appendix D. I 
have also given, from the same official hand (Api)endix 1.), the account 
(with'some interpolations inserted after the restoration}, of the lord protec- 
tor’s funeral. 

f Ludlow tells us that ** his mother, wh^by reason of her great age, was 
not so easily dattcred with temptations, much mistrusted the issue of 
affliirs, and would be often afraid, when she heard the noisa of a musket, 
that her son was shot,1being excecilingly dissatisfieit, unices she might sec 
him once a~day at least :*but she, shortly after dying, left him the uosses. 
aion of what she held in jointure, which was refiorted not to exceed sixty 

R ounds by year, though he out of the public jlarsc ex|>ended much more at 
er interment in the abbey at Westminster, wid, amongst other needless 
ceremonies, caused many hundred torches to be carried with the hearse, 
though she was buried by daylight.*' Instead of this, she had prayed of 
her son a humble village burial-place. 

A A 4< 
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political enemies. His son Richard^ to whom he desired 
to leave the power for which he had sacridce^ so many 
blessings, was incapable, he feared too well^ to hold it 
for %4ay. Nor did it sbem that he could hope to leave 
it, for pch a^feeble hand, better organise^ than it already 
was, for his own health was known to be declining. The 
prospect before this great and most mistaken man, after 
his second most^rgeOus inaugu^fition, was a dreary one 
indeed. H^id tneVld story of his enemies been true, it 
could scarcely have left to him fewer hopes of re- 
demption.* 


* Echard buij^s up this'most ridiculous story iVom the romantic fictions of 
Clemenf Walker and others, which is yet worth quoting, to show the feeling 
wluchwas encouraged respecting Cromwell, until within tlie last century. 

W e have a strange story in the last part of the History of Independ- 
ency, which the author says he received from a person of quality, vie. * It 
was hfliev’d, and that not without some good cause, that Cromwell, the 
same morning that he defeated the king’s army at Worcester, had confer- 
ence personally with the devil, with whom he made a contract, that fp have 
his will then, and in all things else for seven years from that day, helhou’d, 
at the expiration of the said years, have him at his command, to do at h» 
pleasure, both with his soul and body.’ This is also related in other printed 
books ; but we have receiv’d a more full account, never yet published, 
which is here Inserted as a thing tnoA- wonderful than probable, and there- 
fore more for the diversion than saHsfaction of the reader. It is a relation 
or narrative of a valiant officer calrtl Li|d8ey, an intimate friend of Crom- 
well’s, the first captain qf his regiment, and therefore commonly call’d 
colonel Lindsey; whic> is Vo this cfffect: — On theSd of September, in 
the morning, Cromwell took this ufik cr to a wood.side, not far from the 
army, and bid him alight and foll^vw him into that wood, and to take parti, 
cniar notice of what he saw and heard. After they had both alighted and 
secur’d their horses, and walked some small way into the wood, Lindsey 
began to turn pale, and to lie seiz'd with horror from some unknown cause, 
upon which Cromwell ask’d him, how he did, or how he felt himself. He 
answer’d, that he was in such a trembling and consternation, that he never 
felt the like in all the conflicts and battels he had been engag’d in ; but 
wether it proceed'd from the gloominess of ^,e place, or the temperament 
of his body, he knew not. ‘How now,* said Cromwell, 'what, troubl’d 
with vapours y come forwards, man ! ’ They had not gone above twenty 
yards, before Lindsev on a sudden stood still, and cry’d out, by all that's 
good, he was seiz’d w^th $u(!h unaccountable terror and astonishment, that 
u was impossible for him to stir one step further. Uixm which Cromwell 
call’d him faint-hearted fool, and bid him stand there and observe, or be 
witness ; and then advancing to some distatice from him, he met with a 
grave elderly man with a roll of parchment in his hand, who deliver’d it 
W Cromwell, who eagerly |iefiti’d it. Lindsey, a little recover’d flrom bia 
fear, heard several loud words between them ; particularly Cromwell said, 

* This is but for seven years ; I was to have had it for one-and-twenty, and 
it must and shall beka' The other told him iKwit^ely, it cou’d not l>e for 
above seven ; upon which Cromwell cry’d with great fierceness, it shou’d 
however be for fourteen years. But the other peremptorily declar’d * it 
could not imssibly be for anf longer time; and if he would not take it.so,i: 
there were others who wotid accept of it.* Upon which Cromwell at last 
took the parchment, and return’d to Linosey with great Joy in his coun- 
tenance, ne cry’d, 'Now, Lindsey, Uie battel is our own! I long to be 
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Yet he made a rally in his foreign administration, 
where hjs genius^ which had there a theatre for its ex- 
ercise unencumbered with his follies or his crimes, 
still shone supreme.* The Setails belong to general 


engag’d.* Returning out of the wood, th^y rt)de to the army, Cromwell 
with a resolution to engage as soon as possible, and tlie other with a design 
of leaving the army as soon. After the first charge Lindsey deserted his 
post, and rode away with ailltessible B{)ced, day am^^ight. till he came into 
the county of Norfolk, to thehou.«<cof an intimsdl; friend, one Mr. 7’horow- 
gnod, minister of the parish of Grimstone. Cromwell, as soon as he miss’d 
him, sent all ways after him, with a promise of a great reward to any that 
shnu’d bring him alive or dead.’ Thus far the narrative of Lindsey bim- 
sdf; but something further is to l>e remcmhcr’tl, to compleat and confirm 
the story. When Mr. Thorowgood saw his friend Lindsey come into his 
yard, hi.s horse and himself just tired, in a sort of a maze, said ’.How now, 
colonel ! we hear there is like to be a battel shortly. What, fled ftnm your 
colours ?’ ‘ A battel ! ’ said the other, * yes, there has been a hmtel, and 
1 am sure the king is beaten ; but if ever I strike a stroak for Crongiretl, 
may 1 perish eternally ; for I am sure he has made a league with the devil, 
and the devil will have him in due time.’ Then desiring his protection 
from Cromwell's inquisitors, he went in, and related the who]6 story, 
and all the circumstances, concluding with these remarkable words : 
*Thid Cromwell would certainly dye that day seven years that the 
battel was fought.’ The strangeness of the relation caus'd Mr. Thorow- 
good to order his son John, then about twelve years of age, to write it in 
full length his common-place book, and to take it from Lindsey’s own 
mouth. This co||mon-place boofc^ and likewise the same story, written 
In other hooks, 1 am assur’tl is still preserv’d in the family of the Thorow- 
gonds, but how far Lindsey is to be b^ieT*<||and how far the story is tobc^ 
accounted incredible, is left to t%e re.mer’8 faith and judgment, and not to 
any determination of our own.” — AV/mrd’.v^ifc/ony (/A'/tg/awrf, p.|fi91. I 
will subjoin to this a pie<;e of admirable wit itikd satire, for which it is 
even worth while to preserve such a story. Dr. N ettlcton, an accomplished 
phy.sician of the last century, was in company one day with several gentle- 
men, one of whom was laying great stress on the jKipular account 1 have 
just quoted, even then rife with well e<lucate<l persons, of ('rotuweil's 
selling himself to the lievil before the battle of Worcester ; atilrming, that 
the bargain was intended to be for twenty-one years, but that the devil 
had put a trick upon Oliver, by changing the 21 into 12; and then, 
turning hastily to the dotdor, the gentleman asked him, “ What could be 
the devil’s motive for so dfting V’ The doctor answered, ’* TAa/ fie could 
not tell what was his motive^ unless he was in a hurry about the restora- 
tion.'* 

• Mr. ’Wallace gives, in his most able hi-storja of England, the fol- 
lowing anecdote of thi.s date, in illustration of the ascendant of Cromwell 
over Mazarin ; “ An English merchant vessel was unjustly confiscated on 
the coast of France, and the owner, an honest quakcr, applied to Cromwell 
for redress. The protector asked him whether he would make a journey 
to Paris with a letter, was answered in the affirmative, and des)>atchcd |^e 
quaker with a letter to cardinal .Mazarin, #jmanding redress within three 
days, at the expiration of which he peremptorily ordered the quakcr to 
return. He obeyed, and presented himself to Crotrgvell, * Well, friend, 
h^t thou thy money ? * said the protector. The quaker said, * No.’ Crom- 
well desired him to take no further trouble, as he should take thq matter 
Into his own hands. He accordingly seized sold the two first French 
^ ships within his reach, indemnified the quak^ out of the proceeds, and 
paid over the surplus to the I rench ambassaaor, who submitted to this 
very summary proceeding.” 1 cannot transcribe this passage from tho 
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Jiistory ; but I may be allowed to glance so far at them 
as to state that Mardyke was now deliTa%d,*to him 
udder a new and larger treaty with Mazarin^ as a secu* 
rity Ibr Dunkirk ; and that^ on the subsequent meet^ 
ing of tjke troops of the two nations at the siege, Louis 
XIV. made a journey, expressly to see those of Crom- 
well. It is further recorded, that Lockhart paid him 
this compliment <;t the review, — ^t Cromwell had en- 
joined both* officefii* and soldiers to display the same 
zeal in the service of the French king as in his own ; 
and that Louis replied, he was transported to receive 
so noble a testimony of the affection of a prince, whom 
he ha^ alwo/^e considered as the greatest ^ and happiest 
in fCurope. Anticipating the events of a few months 
later, I may add that, after the surrender of Dunkirk 
to Lockhart and an English garrison, Louis XIV. 
and the cardinal having taken up their quarters at 
Calais, Cromwell seized the occasion to send ^ord 
Fauconberg, his son-in-law, with a splendid equipage 
and a numerous retinue, t6 compliment the king on 
his near approach to<' tba> shores of Britain. Here 
Fauconberg was entertained with every posable dis- 
tinction. Louis not only received him uncovered at 
his public audiences, but^lso at a private visit, which 
he requested from the protector’s son-in-law, when 
they talked for two hours in the garden. The cardi- 
nal was equally ceremonious. He came from his 
apartment to meet the amhassa/lon; and, after an hour’s 
discourse, conducted him again to his carriage, a con- 
descension he wls accustomed to dispense with, not only 
to all others, but to the king himself. After a stay of 
five days, Fauconberg left, charged with all honour and 
affection for the gre 2 <^ protector from Mazarin and 
Louis. 


hiRtory by Mr. Wallace, without an expreRsion of deep and heartfelt regret 
at the melancholy event whif h has removed so suddenly from amongst us 
that excellent i>ersoru in w^om the public have lost a writer of very great 
and various accomplishments, and his more intimate friends an adviser 
and companion whose place they will vainly seek to supply. 
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I leaye this redeeming subject of foreign policy with 
two rarct and memorable missives. The first is a re« 
monstrance to the grand signior, respecting the unjW 
surprisal of an English ship. 

** Oliver, by the grace of God, lord prptectop of the 
commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the dominions and territories thereto belonging, to 
the high and might)» emperor, sultac# Mahomet Hani 
chief lord and commander of thf mussulman king- 
dome, sole and supreme monarch of the eastern empire, 
greeting. , . . Most, high and mighty prince. . . . We 
doubt not but you have found by your owne experience, 
as well as by information of such as havehin o^ coun- 
cell with your royall predecessors, that the amity ^nd 
trafHque so long continued betweene both nations hath 
bin of great advantage and benefit in many respects : to 
the /listurbaiice whereof we should be very unwilling 
that any occasion should be offered on om* part, who 
desire nothing more then a continuance and increase of 
that friendship which hath bin established. But it 
falleth out that the sam^halh b/h too frequently inter-* 
rupted by such as exercise pyrac^ and spoile at sea ; 
who, though they are enemies to all entercowrse and 
civill society, and dishonorable to princes and states, 

find places of retreate succor in some part of 
your dominions. An instance whereof (to omit many 
others) appeared! in the late surprizall of an English 
ship called the ResRlurion ; which being laden with 
cloth, tynne, lead, and money (to the value of two 
hundred thousand dollars), and bound for your owne 
port of Scanderone, was yet in her passage (nere Candy) 
assaulted by seaven ships of Tripoly, (part of your 
Majesty’s fleetes, and then actually in your service,) ai!d 
by them carried to Rhodes, another of your m^jestie’s 
ports, where we *are informed the captaine bassa hath 
bin so farr from disowning the nation, that he hath, in 
Bcome and contempt of the capitulation, secured the 
ship and goods, as also the master, mariners, and 
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passengers^ who had not a ragg left to cove^ them. 
Which barbarous act, so repugnant to the fimperiall 
celpitulations (which ought to be held inviolate)^ so 
injurious to trade, and so dishonourable to your majes^ 
tie, we f^mnot^pass over without a due consideration and 
representation to you,, as a manifest breach of peace: 
and therefore we doe presume so much of your wis- 
dome and justii^, that you wi]]» not only command a 
totall and cJmpleatft* restitution to be made of the ship^ 
goods, and money, and releasement of the men, but 
also for your owne honor take course for suppressing 
those pyrates, and prohibiting their retreate into places, 
and repeiving favor and succor from persons under your 
obecUence ; as also for punishing such as countenance or 
abett them, and for agenerall redress of all former injuries 
too commonly practiced on our people, both to our dis- 
honor and their irreparable loss. 1 n all which we have 
given order to our ambassador residing at your nigh 
port to informe you more particularly ; desiring to 
understand your resolution herein, that Apon hnowledge 
^.hereof we may take stch a>mrse as shal be agreeable to 
justice and to the ^ooKh of our people, whom we are bound 
to protect in tlmr lawfall courses of trade. And so we 
wish you health and true ‘felicity. Given at our pallace 
at Westminster, the 11th, day of the moneth of August, 
1657 .*’ 

The second is addressed, with the date of the same 
day, to the high and excellent™ los.d, the vizier Azem. 

Oliver, by the grace of God lord protector of the 
Commonwealth 6f England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the dominions and territories thereto belonging, to 
the high and excellent lord, the vizier Azem. . • . High 
and excellent lord, . . ^As we have now done to the 
grand signor your lord and master, so doe we also to 
you, complaine bf an act of violence &nd injustice ex- 
ercised towards divers merchants of this commonwealth, 
interested in an Eq^ish ship called the Resolution ; 
which being laden with cloth, tynne, and money, and 
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bound ^or the grand signor's owne port of Scanderone, 
in, a peaipeable course of tradings was (notwithstandi^) 
in her way (nere Candy) assaidted by seaven TripSfy 
men of warr actually ingaged in the grand signor's 
service, and by them carried to Rhodes : w\>ere the 
captaine bassa hath secured the* ship and her lading, 
and imprisoned the master, mariners, and passengers, 
being in number foity*five persons.4^ Which act, so 
contrary to theemperiall capitulatioill&, and to the very es- 
sence of commerce, being an absolute breach of the peace 
between both natiorus, we cannot but judge wil be held 
very dishonorable to the grand signor, and accordingly 
to be resented by him, even to the severe punisb^ient of 
the captaine bassa, who so readily owned the ac^on, 
and of those others, enemies of humane society, who 
are guilty of an attempt Sfo foule mid disgracef ull to a 
monarch pretending justice. And we shall not doubt 
but, as an intimation of his justice, he will command 
compleate restitution of ship and goods, and release, 
ment of the persons : otherwise you must shortly expect 
a mine and dissolution^ of^aU Hrade, besides the com 0 
fusion and danger that may grmJB to your owne state^ 
And therefore we presume you will, (though for noe 
other respect then your owife interest and safety,) be 
instrumental! to procure reparation in this particular, 
and an utter extirpation of those sea rovers ; that so 
peace and the effects thereof, which have bin found so 
advantageous to bothi mutions, may be preserved, to the 
mutual good of each. In all which we desire you to 
give care and credit to our ambassaflor there, and to 
procure such speedy answere and relume from his 
emperiall majesty as may stand with e<piity and with 
the continuance of that amit^^which hath bin setted 
between both nations, and which we shall not willingly 
give the least * occasion to disturbe without some 
great provocation. Given at our pallace at Westmin- 
ster, this 11th day of the month m^August, in the yeare 

1657 /’ 

Lord Fauconberg, I have intimated, was now the 
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son-iiulaw of Cromwell. He had married tjie lady 
Mary Cromwell, some short period after the prorogation 
ofHhe parliament. Some few days earlier, the protec* 
tors jmungest daughter, *iady Frances had been also 
marriei^ and^her bridegroom was another member of 
the old aristocracy, Mr. Rich, grandson of the earl of 
Warwick.! In thus effecting these alliances, Cromwell 
betrayed the m«4jincholy weakness with which his Iffe 
was doomed* to dost:; Deprived of the title of king, ne 
had fixed his affections on the creation of the otlier 
hoitte^ granted him by the petition, and advice. It oc- 
cupied all his thoughts, and was clung to, till his life 
had passed, ivith, for such a man, a kind of imbecile 
fondness. These noble alliances, it is admitted by his 
friends and courtiers, were designed to aid him in the 
seheme. 

The marriage of lady Frances with Mr, Rich J would 


* This is the lady of whom U told a sitiRularly well attested story of a 
profMsal of marriage from Charles the Second. It is related by Morrice, 
chaplain to lord Broghil, in his life ol^ihat nobleman, and by Burnet (His- 
tory of his Own Times), who.^ates that he had it from Broghil’s lips. It 
«runs thus, being said to belon{?lo tift year 1653, the period in which Crom- 
well had all power in his oy^n hands, ano before he had openly assumed 
the office of ciiief magispate.* Lord Broghil was the author of the propo- 
sition. Hairing, as we arc told, opportunities, by a secret corresiKmdence 
with some about the king, he sounded Charles’s inclinations, as to how he 
would feel respecting a propositiem to restore him tp^bis hereditary do- 
minions by means of such a marriage. The royal exfllp^ived the propo- 
sition with avidity. Its author n« ct stated it to the mother and daughter. 
Neither of them showed any aversion to the suggestion. Having succeeded 
thus far, the next business was to break the pruMsal to Cromwell himself. 
This Broghil took an opportunity of doing in the following manner Being 

one day returned from the city, and waiting ^pon Cromwell in his closet, 
oueof the first questions with which he*was* accosted was, whether there 
was any news ? “ In truth there ik.” saidKroghil ; “and very strange news.** 
“Whatisit ?” “It isiy every body’s mouth,” answered the courtier; “but I 
dare not mention it toyour excellency, lest you should be offended.” Crom- 
well told him to speak out. To which Broghil rejoined, “ All the news in 
the city is, that you ate going to marry your daughter Frances to the i>re- 
tender.” The general was struck with the suggestion, and paced up and 
down the room two or three times in silence. “ And what do people say to 
tllb tale ?” I assure you it is r^^'ived with decided approbation by the ma- 
jority. Consider, sir, that by it you would extricate yourself from your pre- 
sent precarious situation, would become father.in-law to a prince who would 
owe every thing to ^our interference, might retail the command of the 
army, and would, in all probability, become progenitor to a race of kings." 
“No,” «ald Cromwell after ajiause, “ it it impossible : he tponld never /or- 
give me the death of hisfathm ” 

f For the extraordinary #gtivities at this marriage, see my last volume, 
p. 186. ; and sec also AmxDix B., Coubt Ci«cin.Aii. 

X Mr. Rich died a few months after the marriage ; and 1 may quote a 
letter from hU venerable gxaad&ther to Cromwell, in fairness and justice 
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seem to^have been a love-match, too. I ascertain this 
from a curious letter written by her sister Mary to Henry 
Cromwell, and which proves also that somewhat similar 
difficulties to those which 80*long obstructed Ric]^ard*s 
marriage with miss Mtgor*, had occurred h^^e also. 
Not the less does it prove the lord protector's fatherly 
affiection stronger than any politic consideration, and 
illustrate generally close ties of lo^pie which, in the 
midst of all their grandeur, stiiL held* this family 
together. 

to the every.way honourable testimony it bears to the Litter. “ My pen 
and my heart were ever your lordship's servants ; now ‘they ara become 
your debtors. This paiicr cannot enough confess my obligations, and 
much less discharge it, for your reasonable and sympathising letters, which 
(bccuusc the value th^' derive f^om so worthy a hand) express such faith, 
ful affections, and administer such Christian advice, us renders them 
beyond measure welcome and dear to me. And, although my heaviness 4 
and distraction of thoughts, persuade me rather to peruse those excellent 
lineathan to answer them, and to take relief from then) rather than make 
a return to them, yet I must not lie so indulgent to mine own sorrows as 
to lose this opportunity of being thankful to your lordship for so great a 
favour. My lord. 1 dare not lie insensible of that hand which hath laid a 
very sharp and avUiking affliction wiKm me ; but we may not be so prew 
sumptuous as to make choice of our own rod, or so much as in thought 
to detract Aroin or diminish the iustieS, mi#wisdom, and goodness of God^ 
in those hard events which mmt ail stand inviolable, when millions of 
such worms as 1 am are gone to dust. I must* leed say, 1 have last a dear 
and comfortable relation, one in whom 1 had milch determined my afibc. 
lions and lodged my hofies, are now rebuked and withered by a hasty and 
early death ; but my proiierty in him ^as inferior to his who hath taken 
him, and I must rest my heart in his proceJiings, making it my care and 
suit that those evils which cannot be aig»rted may lie sanctified. In order 
to which I desire, from this one sad instance, to argue the whole world of 
vanity and variableness. Alas t what a staff of' reed are these things, 
which have no stay in themselves, and therefore can give none to us. 
They witness their own im{mtency, and themselves admonish us to pitch 
our rest above this sphere %f ttiaiigcable mortality, and to cast anchor in 
heaven, while we can find no hold at all on earth. Assuredly he that will 
have and hold a right tranquillity must found it in a sweet fruition of 
God, which, whosoever wants, may be secure, but cannot be quiet — Mv 
lord, all this is but a broken echo of your pious counsel, which gives such 
ease to my oppressed mind, that I can scarce forbid iny {>en btring tedious. 
Only it remembers your lordship's many weighty and noble emidoymcnts, 
which, together with your prudent, heroic, and honourable managery of 
them, I do here congratulate, as well u my grief will give me leif^e. 
Others* goodness is their own ; yours is a whole country's, yea, three 
kingdoms ; for which you justly imssess interest and renown with wise and 
go^ men ; virtue is iMhousand cscutcliions. Go off, my lord ; go on haix. 
pily, to love religion, to exempli^ it May your lordship long ‘continue 
an instrument of use, a pattern of virtue, and a precedent of glory ! I'hts 
is the inward and affectionate prayer of, %xy lord, your lordship’s most 
ad'ectionate servant, Warwick. 

• See my last volume, p. 24(6. et seq. 
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Deare Brother^ — Your kind leters do so ixjuch en- 
gag my hart towards you, that I can never tell how to 
esipress in writing the tru affection and value I have of 
you, j^ho, truly, I think, non that knows you but you 
may justly claim it from. I must confess myself in a 
great fault in the omiteing of writing to you and your 
dear wif, so long a tim ; but 1 suppos yoh canot be ig- 
norant of the reason, which truly ben the only cans ; 
which is thili bisnea of my sister Franses and mr. Rich. 
Truly I can truly say it, for thes thre months, I think our 
famyly, and myself in perticular, haye ben in the gratest 
confusion and troble as ever poor famly can be in ; the 
Lord tel us his . . . in it, and setel us, and mak us what 
he would hav us to be. I suppos you hard of the break- 
ing' of of the busness, and according to your deser in 
your last leter, as well as I can, I will give you a full 
account of it, which is ihes. After a quarter of a yeor s 
admitons, my father and my lord Warwick begon to tret 
about the estate ; and it sems my lord did ofer that that 
my father expected. I ned^not nam peHiculars, for I 
jiuppos you may hav litd it from beter hands : but, if I 
may say the truth, I think it was not so much estat as 
som private rcsoni'that my father discovered to non but 
rny sester Franses and his own famylie, which was a 
dislik to the young p^son, which he had from som re- 
ports of his being a visions ntan, given to play, and such 
lik things, which oils w'as done by some that had a mind 
to brak of the match. My se^terrhearing these things, 
wos resol vd to know the truth of it ; and truly, dued 
find all the reports to be fals, that wer raisd of him ; 
and to tell you the truth, they wer so much engagd in of* 
fecti&n before this, that shee could not thenk of breaking 
of it of; so that my se^»r engagd me and all the frinds 
she had, who truly w^er very few, to spek in her behalf, 
to my father, which we deid ; but couW not be hard to 
any purpos : only this, my father promised, that if he 
wer satisfyed as to t^ report, the estat shold not brak it 
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of i whi(jh she was satisfyed with. But after this ther 
was a second trety, and my lord Warwick desered my 
father to *nam what it was he demanded more, and to 
his utmost, he would satisfy hfm ; so my father, »^pon 
this, mad new propositions, which my lord Warwick has 
answered as much as he can : tyut it seems ther is tiv 
hundred pounds a yeor in my lord Riche’s hands, which 
he has power to sell, ^nd ther are sor.je peojde, that 
persuad his highness, that it w'ould»be desdnerable for 
him to conclud of it, without thes fiv hundred pounds a 
yeor be settled upon oii*- Rich after his father's deth, 
and my lord Rich having no esteem at all of his son, 
becos he is not so bad as himself, will notagre^o it ; 
and thes people, upon this, persuad my father, it would 
be a desoner to him to yald upon thes terms, it would 
shew, that he wos mad a fool on by my lord Riche ; 
which the truth is, how it should be, I cant understand, 
nor very few els: and truly, I must tel you privatelie, 
that they ar no fur engagd, an the. mateh cannot be hrok 
of. She acquSnted non of^her frendn with her resolu- 
tion^ when she did it. Dear hrotlier, this is as far as I 
can tel the stat of the bisness. 'I^he Lord derect them 
what to do ; and al I think ought t^ beg of («od, to 
pardon her in her dowing of thi?i thing, which 1 must say 

truly, she was put upon by the^.- of things. Dear, 

let me beg my excuses to my sester for not writing iny 
best respects to her. Pardon this troble, and belev me, 
that I slial ever striv tf approv myself, dear brother, you 
aifectiouale sester and servant, Mary Chommell." 

This lady Mary would seem to have^een the family 
counsellor and referee in all theircasual misunderstandings 
with each other. It is somewhat interesting to find her, 
at a little earlier date, remonstratij^g with this same grea# 
and able brother Henry, in a tone which would appear to 
countenance Mrs.* Hutchinson’s worst Scandal against 
him. “ Dear Brother, — I canot be any longer without 
beging an excus for my so long sile^s. You canot but 
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hear of my sestirs ilnes, which inded has ben the only 
cans of it. You might justly take it il otherwis, and 
think ther wer want of that afection I owe unto you. 
In dad, dear brother, it was a grat deal of truble to me, 
to thiijk 1 should giv you any ocation to think amis of 
me; for I can truly .^ay it, you are very dear to me, 
and it is a grat truble to me to think of the destans we 
ar from on armther ; and woul(| be mor, if 1 ded not 
think you ‘ar doing the Lord’s sarvis ; and truly that 
ought to satisfy us, for whil we ar hear, we cannot ex- 
pect but that we must be seprated, Deer Brother, the 
Lord direct you in his ways, and kep your hart tios 
unto , himself ; and I am sur therin you will hav tru 
comfort, and that that wil last, when all this world shal 
pass away. I cannot but giv you some item of won that 
is with you, which is so much feared by your friiids 
that lov you, is som deshonor to you and my dear sester, 
if you hav not a* grat car ; for it is reported hear, that 
she ruls much in your family ; and truly it is feared 
she is a descountenanser of the godly p^ple. Therfor, 
dear brother, tak it ^lot cll, that I giv you an item of 
her ; for truly if I 'Jjd not dearly lov you both and your 
oner, I would not giv you notis of her. Therfor I hope 
you wil not take it il, that 1 hav delt thus planly with 
you. 1 ttupos you know^who it i.s I mean : therfor I de- 
sir to he caucus'd for not naming of her. I desir not to 
be sen in it, and therfor desir you, that you would not 
tak the lest notis of my writingoto you about it, becos 
1 was desir’d not to spek of it ; nor should I, but that I 
know you wil*’ not tak it amis from your poor sister 
that lovs you. Dear Brotiier, 1 tak my leev to rest. 
Your Sister and Servant, Mart Cromw'ell. . . . Her 
^ighnes desires to ha^ her love to you and my Sister, 
and my Sister Franke her respects to you both.” 

Our atlentidn is now called to thfe last great public 
action of the life of the Lord Protector Cromwell. On 
the 28th of Janujiry, l658, the prorogued parliament 
reassembled, with its reinforcement (by stipulation of 
of the petition and advice) of upwards of an hundred 
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of the ejccluded republicans, and its addition of the 
other hou^e. This other house consisted of sixty-oiye 
members, and comprised his ^two sons, Richard and 
Henry, eight peers of royal creation, several mei^bers 
of his council, some gentlemen of fortune .and Samily, 
with a due proportion of lawyers and officers, and a very 
scanty sprinkling of persons known to be disaffected to 
his government. Of the ancient peerjs* tiyo only at- 
tended, the lords Eure and Falconbei^ ; lords Warwick, 
Manchester, IVlulgrave, and Wharton did not appear. 
Even old Warwick, who vras, as we have seen, Crom- 
well’s very good friend, declared that “ he could not sit 
in the same assembly with colonel Hewsoh, wh» had 
been a shoemaker, and colonel Pride, who had beeij a 
drayman ; — but had they driven no w'orse trade,” adds 
Ludlow, I know not why any good man should refuse 
to ac^with them.” They had, however, driven a worse 
trade ; and they only now assembled as members of a 
new nobility, to be covered, in conjunction with their 
creator, with c(j{iteinpt and Swn. iPhitelock, 1 should 
add, was also one of these Jonfl;, ^^th Lisle, Cllyn, VV^id- 
drington, Desborougli, Jones, Fleet^^focyl, (Jlayi)ole, and 
others of that class.* Old Francis Rouse had been 
rewarded with one of the sinecure titles for his services 
in the days of Barbonc, and the gex-lord mayor Pack had 
become as real a lord Pack as Cromwell could make him. 
Our old friend Lenthall, too, received a writ of sum- 
mons, which is said to*hafe delighted him so much that 
the coach in which he rode through the Strand next 
day could hardly contain him. Men might well grieve 
when Uiey saw the illustrious name of Hampden in such 
a list, and think it pity that he should not have in- 
herited his father's noble prinoijiles, thougli he dotlf 
his lands.” The sturdy name of Ilaselrig was also 
there, but only that his formidable opposition in’ the 
lower house might be cut off. ^He contemptuously 
refused to obey the writ, and presonted himself, with 

• Sec Appendix C. for some curious extracts from the many dcscriptiont 
that were published of them at the time, for the pleasure of the indignana 
people wh o despised them. 
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his old friend Scot, among the commoners, ^who had 
t^ken their station in what was now called ^he House 
of Lords, to witness a^nd to ridicule that new and 
miserable imitation of the ancient forms of monarchy ! 

Catted by the ‘'usher of the black '•rod,** they had 
found his highness the lord protector seated under a 
canopy of state. His speech began with the ancient 
address: lords, and gentlemen of the house of 

commons.** It iflls short, a circumstance he prayed 
them to excuse in consequence of the state of his health, 
but full of piety; and after an exposition of the eighty- 
fifth Psalm, he referred his two houses for other par- 
ticulars to Fiennes, his lord keeper, who, in a long and 
tedious harangue, praised and defended the new institu- 
tions under which they had met. 

A few words will describe the brief career of this 
wretched absurdity. Scot and Haslerig, backecl by a 
formidable majority whom they influenced by their elo- 
quence and tah'nts, flatly refused to acknowledge the new 
house as a house of lords.** They askecl who had made 
its members lords, diul *^vhq had the privilege of re- 
storing the autl\or% of the ancient peerage. The reply, 
that the protector had called them lords, and that it was 
the object of the petition and advice to re-establish the 
second estate, was no reply for Scot or Haslerig. When- 
ever the lords sent a message to the commons, the latter 
refused to give an answer until they had determined by 
what name they were to address ^he others, and to what 
extent they w^ere to admit their right to interfere with 
the deliberations of a body to whom they, in fact, owed 
their existence. 'Were they to have the privileges of tlie 
ancient peerage } 'NV^ere they to be empow^ered to nega- 
*tive the acts of thatc house to which they owed their 
existence } W^* borne that the children should 

assume the superiority over their ‘parents } that the 
nominees of the protector should control the represent- 
atives of the peofiJe, the depositaries of the supreme 
power of the nation ? The idea was scouted with a 
hiss whenever it was broached anew. 
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CromiYell, in an unprecedented state of anger and ex- 
citement, went to thehouse to remonstrate. The character 
of his address may be judged from one of its opening paS- 
sages. “ I look on this to be th*e great duty of iny ||(ace, 
at being set on a watch tower, to see what may he Jar the 
good of these nations, and what may be for the prevent- 
ing of evil, that so, by the advice of so great and wise a 
Council as this is, (th?^ hath in it the life and spirit of 
these nations) that Good may be atuained, abd that evil 
(whatever it is) may he obviated. W e shall hardly set 
our shoulders to this. work, unless it shall please God to 
work some conviction upon our hearts, that there is need 
of our most serious and best Counsels at su^h a tyne as 
this is. . . I have not prepared any such jnatter and rule 
of speech, to deliver myself unto you, as perhaps mfyht 
have been more fitter for me to have done, and more ser- 
vicea^de for you to understand 7ne in, but shall only speak 
plainly and honestly to yon, out of such Conceptions as 
it hath pleased God to set upon jne. . . Wo have* not been 
now four years^and upward# in this Government, to be 
totaUy ignorant of the things^hal^iay be of the greatest 
concernment to us. Your dang(^, (for that is the 
head of my speech) they are either with respect had to 
affairs abroad, and their difficulties; or to affairs at home, 
and their difficulties. . . You cojUe, as 1 may say so now, 
in the end of as great difficulties and straits as, I think, 
ever nation was engage<l in. . . 1 had in my thoughts, to 
have made this the metlM)d of my speech : — to wit, to 
have let you see the things that hazard your being and 
your well being ; but when 1 came ftiriously to con- 
sider better of it, I thought (as your affairs stand) that 
all tilings would resolve themselves into very he.ing. You 
are not a nation,you willnotbe a jjation,if God strengthen 
you not to meet with these evils tliat are upon 

He then proceeded to lecture them ‘on the bebefit, 
the necessity, of unanimity. Let them look abroad. 
The papists threatened to swallow yp all the protestants 
of Europe. England was the only stay, the last hope, 
U B 3 
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of religion. Let them look at home. The cav^iliers and 
the levellers were combined to overthrow the constitu- 
tfon ; Charles Stuart was preparing an invasion, and 
the Putch had ungratefully sohl him certain vessels for 
that purpose. Dissension would inevitably draw down 
ruin on themselves, iheir liberties, and their religion. 
For himself, he called God, angels, and men to witness, 
that he sought not the office 1)^ held. It was forced 
upon him ;* but he^ad sworn to execute its duties, and 
he would perform what he had sworn, by preserving to 
every class of men their just rights, whether civil or 
religious. 

I’ljese gwss falsehoods had now also spent out their 
day. No one among the republicans cared for them 
one jot. Accordingly, when he had left the chamV)er^ 
over and over again were messages renewed from the 
lords to the commons,'’ and as often received by the 
latter with the contemptuous intimation that that 
house would return an answer by messengers of their 
own." Instead of returntng the promised answers, 
however, they spent tfceiriwhole time in debating what 
title and what ri^hi§, ought to Ix'long to the other 
house,” and whether, indeed, they deserved to have 
rights or title at all. 

Cromwell seems to hQ,ve been goaded by the nature 
of this opposition — its contempt, its carelessness, its 
quiet and collected defiance — into a state approaching 
to insanity.* His health, as iie iiimself told the house 
some days before, had evidently broken much. Nothing 
now remained, to his distempered thoughts, hut a dis- 
solution ; and, having taken that resolve, he rushed, 
with the headlong phrenzy of a man who dares not 
pause to think what lu^^ust do, to put it into instant 
execution. He would not wait for his carriage. He 
suddenly snatched up his hat, waved t:o half-a-dozen of 
his guards to follow him, flung himself into a hackney 
coach he saw standing near Whitehall, and drove to 

* ‘^Sonietliing happening that morning that put the protector into a rage 
and passion near untojmadn.:ss, a« those at Whitehall can wLteeas/’ — 
Second Narrative^ p. 8. 
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the door of his house of lords/’ His appearance when 
he entered, bespoke the concern of his son-in-law Fleet- 
wood, whb hastily ran up to him. Cromwell told him 
abruptly what he had come to tlo, Fleetwood tried to 
dissuade him ; but he clapped,” continues LuAow, 
from whom I take this account^ his hand hii his 
breast, and swore by the living God he would do it.” 
He sent the usher of the black rod U» summon the 
commons to attend him in the hou^e of lords. They 
were still engaged in discussing the title of the other 
house,” when the usher appeared, and they adjourned 
the question to their return — unconscious of what 
awaited them. 

Oliver Cromwell then delivered, to the last dksem- 
blage of men he was doomed to meet within tlfose 
walls, his last speech. It was brief and passionate, but 
with a touch of occasional humility, — which may here, ' 
at l$ast, in the circumstances of miserable failure tliat 
surrounded him, be taken as most sincere. They are 
proportionately touching. 

“ 1 had very comfortable (^jppe^ations that God would 
make the meeting of thi^parliameiy; a blessing ; and the 
Lord be my witness, I desired tht* carrying on the 
affairs of the nation to these ends : the blessing which 
1 mean, and which we ever climl^ed at, was mercy, 
truth, righteousness and peac^,' which I desire may be 
improved. . . . 

That which bvo\jgl\J; me into the capacity I now 
stand in, was the petition and advice given me by you, 
who, in reference to the antient constitution, did draw 
me to accept of the place of protector. Tharc is not a 
man living can say I sought it ; no, not a man, nor 
woman treadhig upon English ground; but, conteqj- 
plating the sad condition of thete nations, relieved from 
an intestine war^unto a six or seven yaars* peace, 1 did 
think the nation happy therein. But to be petifcioped 
thereunto, and advised by you t<? undertake such a go- 
vernment, a burden too heavy for ^iny creature, and this 
to b« done by the house that then had the legislative 
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capacity, 1 did leak that the same men that made the 
frame, should make it good unto me. / can say, ^ 
presence of God, in comparison of whom ibe are hwt 
like noor creepiny ants uffon the earth, I would have been 
glaato have lived under my wood side^ to hdve kept a 
flock of sheep, rather than undertook such a government 
as this is I but, undertaking it by the advice and pe- 
tition of you, ^ did look that you, that had offered it 
unto rnc, shauld mftke it good. 

1 did tell you, at a conference concerning it, that 
I would not undertake it, unless there might be some 
other persons that might interpose between me and the 
house of commons, who then had the power, to prevent 
tumultuary and popular spirits ; and it was granted I 
should name another house. 1 named it of men that 
shall meet you wheresoever you go, and shake hands 
with you, and tell you it is not titles, nor lords, nor 
party, that they value, but a Christian and an English 
interest ; men of your own rank and quality ; who will 
not only be a balance unto you, but to tli^mselves, while 
you love England andfTeligion. 

‘‘ Having proceeded upon these terms, and finding 
such a spirit as too much predominant, every thing 
being too high or too lo’V, when virtue, honesty, piety, 
and justice are omitted : I thought 1 had been doing 
that which was my duty, and thought it would have 
satisfied you ; but if every thing must be too high or 
too low, you are not to be sati^fiejiL 

“ Again, J would not have accepted of the govern- 
ment, unless I kiew there would be a just accord be- 
tween the governor and the governed ; unless they 
would take an oath to make good what the parliament’s 
pigtitioii and advice advised me unto ; upon that I took 
an oath, and they took another oath upon their part 
answerable to mine ; and did not even/ one know upon 
what condition they swore } Ood knows, I took it upon 
the conditions expressed in the government. And I 
did think we had been upon a foundation, and upon a 
bottom, and thereupon 1 thought myself bound ten take 
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and {0 be advised by the two houses of parliament ; 
jnd we standing unsettled till we were arrived at that, 
the consequences would necessarily have been confusidn, 
if that had not been settled.* Yet there are noj con- 
stituted hereditary lords, nor hereditary kings ; the 
power consisting in the two hoyses and myself I do 
not say that was the meaning of your oath to you ; that 
were to go against rr^ own principles# to enter upon 
another man’s conscience. God wiU judgi^ between me 
and you : if there had been in you any intention of set- 
tlement, you would, have settled upon this basis, and 
have offered your judgment and opinion. 

'' God is my witness, I speak it ; it is gvident to all 
the world and people living, that a new business hath 
been seeking in the army against this actual settlement 
made by your consent. I do not speak to these gentle^ 
men^ or fords [pointing to his right hand], or whatsoever^ 
you will call them. I speak not this to them, but to you. 
You advised me to run into this place, to be in a capa- 
city by your tdvice ; yet, •instead of owning a thing 
taken for granted, some mi^t kiive T know not what 
and you have not only*disjointc^V yourselves, but the 
whole nation, which is in likelihooft of running into 
more confusion, in these fifteun or sixteen days that you 
have sat, than it bath been from the rising of the last 
session to this day ; through the intention of devising a 
commonwealth again, that some of the ]>eople might be 
the men that might nile^all ; and they are endeavouring 
to engage the army to carry that tiling. And hath that 
man been true to this nation, whosoever he be, especi- 
ally that liath taken an oath, thus to prevaricate } These 
designes have been among the army, to break and divide 
us. 1 speake this in the preseyce of some of the army^, 
that these things have not been according to God, nor 
according to truth, pretend what you wifi. These things 
tend to nothing else, but the playing the king of Scots’ 
game, if I may so call him ; and 7^ think myself bound, 
before God, to do what I can to prevent that. 

^^^riiat which 1 told you in the banquetting house 
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was true, that there were preparations of force to invade 
us ; God is my witness, it hath been confirmed to me 
since within a day, that the king of Scots hath" an army 
at tl^ water side, ready to be shipped for England. I 
have it from those who have been eye-witnesses of it ; 
and wliile it is doing. there are endeavours from some, 
who are not far from this place, to stir up the people of 
this town int«^ a tumulting: if I mid into a 

rebellion ? “And 1 i^iope I shall make it appear to be no 
better, if God assist me. It hath been not only your 
endeavour to pervert the army while you have been 
sitting, and to draw them to state the question about a 
commonwealth, but some of you have been listing of 
persons, by commission of Charles Stuart, to join with 
any’ insurrection that may be made : and what is like 
to come upon this, the enemy being ready to invade us, 
but even pre^nt blood and confusion ? And if this be 
so, I do assign to this cause your not assenting to what 
you did invite me to by the petition and advice, as that 
which might be the settlement of the <2iation ; and if 
.this be the end of y»i)ur isitting, and this be your car- 
riage, I think it higk time thaf an end be put unto your 
sitting, and I do ‘dissolve this parliament, and let God 
judye between me and youf 

At this last solemn appeal, Scot called out aloud. 
Amen ! and was echoed, with a sad significance, by 
other members that surrounded him, Can there be 
a doubt for whom the judgment bas passed ? 

A flock of sheep by a wood side w^ould, indeed, have 
been a preferabk; fortune to the thoughts with which 
Cromwell must that day have returned to Whitehall. 
Every political expedient he had tried in his domestic 
g')verniTieiit of Euglan^ had failed. His treasury was 
empty; and he had just broken, with violence, the only 
resource that COuld safely have repfenished it. His 
English army was flve months in arrear, and his Irish 
seven. Petitions w^efe on foot in the city, and else- 
where, against what was left to him of his power ; and 
he stood in the very midst of muskets and dagger;:; that 
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were aijjried against his life. Killing had been declared 
No Murder against him ; and a pamphlet, with that ter- 
rible titfe, circulated in England within the last two 
months by thousands, had en&lttered days and flights 
with the uncertain sense that each moment ^was to 
prove his last. For several nights, indeed, preceding 
that very day, he had made the round of the posts at 
Whitehall in person ;#for even his owrf body-guard he 
could trust no longer. ‘^Theprotector's own Muster-roll,” 
said that awful WTiting, which seeiued to face him con- 
tinually, contains .the names of those who aspire to 
the honour of delivering their country f his highness is 
not secure at his table or in his bed; dt^th is^at his 
heels wherever he moves ; and though his head reaches 
the clouds, he shall perish like his own dung, antl*they 
that have seen him shall exclaim — Where he ? ” 
^lelancholy duties awaited him next day. With thif 
haunting sense of danger,* which now pressed in upon 
him to tlie exclusion of nearly every other thought, he 
was obliged tif cashier mai^ of the favourite officers in 
his own favourite regiment.# ‘‘ >that had served him,'i 
says colonel Hacker, a brav^ and single-hearted 
soldier, fourteen years, ever since Re was captain of a 
troop of horse till he came tcf this power, and had com- 
manded a regiment seven yeay;, without any trial or ap- 
peal, — with the breath of his nostrils I was ousted ; and 
lost not only my place, but a dear friend to boot. Five 
captains, under my command, all of integrity, courage, 
and valour,' were ousted with me, because they could not 
say that that was a house of lords.” 

Still no greater safety was achieved. The flood that 
was so soon to l)ear him down, rolled heavily and unin- 
terruptedly on. It would be ijjle to attempt to descr^x? 
the conspiracies that surrounded him, even the more ter- 
rible because he Itnew them all.* The System of espion- 

• Some little relief there is in an occurrerffe the marquis of Ormond was 
engaged in. The marquis came secretly to Rhndon during the sitting of 
parliament, passed three weeks in conspiring with the royalists and intrigue- 
ing w^h the republicans, and returned unmolested to Charles 11., then at 
Bruges. But Cromwell was fully apprised of his presence and his proceed- 
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age that had been organized by Thurloe was by, far the 
most extraordinary that had Wn known in those days, 
or perhaps in later; and it was said that even "Thurloe 
knew tpot all that the lord* protector knew.* The letters 
that were interchanged between the members of his fa- 
mily were expressions, of alarm at a most dear father 
or husband s imminent danger, or of congratulation at 
his marvellous e?t,cape. I present tocthe reader perhaps one 
of the last letters, ifuiot the last, that the lady Elizabeth 
ever wrote. It is to her sister-in-law, the wife of Henry 
Cromwell, and bears the date of th^ 12th of June. 

Deark Sister, — 1 must beg your pardon, that I do 
not right to you so oft ase I w^ould doe : but, in earnist, 
I have bin so extremely sickly of late, that it has made 
mee 'unfit for any thing, thoye thare is nothing that can 
plese me more, then wherein I maye expres my tru lofe, 
And respekt to you ; which T am suer non has more rgsen 
than my self, both for your former fafers, and the cens 
you have of any thing, which arises to me of happnes. 


\Yigs. He asked Rroghill whc^ier wa^ aware of the presence of an old 
friend. Hroghill asked who it was ; he was told by Cromwell it was the 
marquis of Hrmond, ami professed hi.s entire ignorance of the fact. “ 1 
know it well,” said (!roniwell ; ‘‘and I will toll you where hi* is, in order 
that you may .save your old acquairtanre.” No one hadgreat<?r magnani- 
mity tliaii Cromwell, where the question was one of a purely personal 
kind. 

• Trom many rumoured scenes* and incidents by which I mipht illus- 
trate the ptmular notion of this funiiidable secretary, and his still more 
formidable cliief, 1 present the following: ” Tliurloe was wont to tell 
that be was eoinmatuled by t'romwell to go at a certain hour to (iray’a 
Inn, and at such a place ileliver a l)ill,.of ^0,|i()()A to a man he shou’d 
find walking ^in such a habit and posture as he describ’d him, which ac- 
cordingly 'I'hurloe did, and never knew to the day of his death either 
the person or the occasion At another time the protector coining late 
at night into Thurloc’s ollice, which he kept in the last staircase in 
Lincoln's Inn, towards HoIlKirn, that has a way down into the garden, 
made on inirjiose for Cromwell’s coming to him unolxserv’d, the pro- 
tector began to dUrourse with his secretary about an aff'air of the last 
iinnortance ; but seeing Moreland, one of the clerks, afterwards sir Samuel 
Moreland, was in the office, wdiom he had not si'cn before, tho’ he pretended 
to be asleep upon his desk, anu fearing he might have overheard them, he 
drew out a dagger wh^h he always carried under hij' coat, and was going to 
dispatch Moreland on the spot, if Tliurloe had nor, with great inireaties^ 
prevail’d upon him to desist, assuring him Moreland had sat up two nights 
together, and was certainly faui* asleep. Probably this incident gave rise to 
the fictions of Moreland and tlcnshaw, and Moreland and Willis; but no 
question Moreland did tietr&y his master, when he found things were like 
to take another turn, and indeed I never heard much of his integrity or 
metW' — Oldmiron' $ liiUory, p. 424. 
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I will ajsuer you, nothing of that can bee to mee, wherein 
I have not power to express how really I lofe and hon- 
nor you*. Truly, the Lord has, bin very gratius to us, 
in doeing for us abofe whot could exspekt ; an^l now 
has shod himself more extraordinary in delevering my 
father out of the hands of his enymise, which wee have 
all reson to be sensible of in a very pertikellar manner ; 
for sertingly not ondl^ hisfamely would have bin ruined, 
but in all probabilliyti the hoi nati{jn wouU^ have bin in- 
vold in blood. The Lord grant it maye never be forgot 
by us, but that it in^y cose us to depend upon him, from 
horn we have reseved all good, and that it may cose us 
to se the inutablenes of thise things, and^to yuse them 
accordingly ; I am suer wee have nede to bage that 
sperrit from God. Ilary is vary w'ell, I hope yotP will 
se him this soinmer. Truly, thare is nothing I desier 
more, then to enjoy you with us. I wis you may lay^ 
your grat bely here. 1 bag my true afficktion to your 
letel w^oris. Dear sister, J am your most afficktineate 
sister and ser'fant, K. Clay polk." 

The plot referred to by ^idy^^lizabeth w'as what i^ 
called the Slingsby and llewet plot*; and to avert the fate 
of He wet, an episcojial clergyman, ^hose ministry she 
was altache<l to, even this favourite and best beloved 
daughter of ("roinwell exerted herself in vain. Both 
Slingsby and Hewet perished on the scaffold. The 
health of the lady Llizaheth, which was always delicate, 
and had Ijeen of late^^'X^^-emely so, seemed after this in- 
cident to wear still faster aw^ay ; but whether that inci- 
dent was at all connected with its xn^re ra])id decline, 
may be doubted. Be that as it may, it was at least 
watched with a more than father’s anxiety by Crom- 
well. Even during all the dilutes and anxieties t^at 
beset him at the opening of his last parliament, nothing 
set aside that pr^ate sorrow. 1 find nn one of J'hur- 
loe’s letters this passage : His highnes, findeing 

he can have noe advise from thetfie he most expected it 
from, sayth he will take his owne resolutions, and that 
he («innot any longer satisfye himselfe to sitt stiU, and 
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make himselfe guilty of the losse of all the, honest 
partye, and of the nation itselfe ; and truly I have long 
•wished that his highnes would proceed accordihg to his 
owne ^satisfaction j and nhi soe much consider others, 
who truly are to he indulged in every thing but where 
the beinge -of *the natiop is concernecl. Ilis highnes is 
now at Hampton Court, and will continue there for some 
tyme, as well his own health a^ to he neare my lady 
Elizaheth, uiio hathtsheene of late very dangerously ill, 
now is sornewhat better f 

But the sorrows and anxieties, of both father and 
daughter were now, happily for them, hastening to a 
rapid close. ,, Public necessities pressed fearfully on the 
protector. He had contracted enormous debts ; his e\- 
chccfuer was frequently drained to the last shilling ; 
and his ministers were compelled to go a begging,'' 
tis Tliurloe tells us, for the temporary loan of a few 
thousand pounds, with the cheerless anticipation of a 
refusal. There, too, was the army, the greater part of 
which he had quartered in v the neigh bcMrhood of the 
,pietropolis, as his chief o — h's only — support against his 
enemies ; and W'hilo^ the solcliers were comfortably 
clothed and fed, liVi might perhaps with confidence rely 
on their attachment ; but ‘now that their pay was in ar- 
rear, might not discontent induce them to listen to the 
suggestions of those ofrfcers who souglit to subvert 
his power ? ♦ He had once imposed taxes by his own 
authority — he dared not attcippVit now. He strove 
to get up a loan in the city — the merchants, impover- 
ished by the failcre of their Spanish trade, eluded all 
his efforts. Thurloe himself gave way to despair 
at last. It was only, he said, when he looked up to 
hot^ven that he discovepd a gleam of hope, in the 
persuasion that the God who had befriended Cromwell 
through life wou^d not desert him at iVs close. Thur- 
loe should have rather wished that life to close as it 
was. It could be stretched out no longer with profit 
or with honour. If the lord protector had indeed a 
* Lingard, vol. ii. p. S47. 
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FORTUNATE PAY, it became his friends to anticipate 
■with no ungenerous hope that that might be his death 
DAY. His errors were irretrievah^e. He could not then 
recall the game of the king*Df Scots,** which hj had 
played so well. His arts were utterly exhausted ; and 
what but mischief could there be, in the further reten- 
tion of a life that was powerless and valueless without 
them ? 

A parliament was nevertheless thgught o^once more ! 
Urged by Thurloe’s entreaties, he appointed a commit- 
tee to consider of th^ means of defeating the republicans. 
The committee sat and deliberated, and deliberated and 
sat, but nothing very ingenious did they hij upon ; and 
Cromwell’s last public action was to dissolve them. 
Thurloe lifted hands and eyes to heaven, and saiTl no 
more. Oornwell redoubled his precautions fw personal 
safety, lie multiplied every means of defence he hadi 
As iT apprehensive of some attack upon his palace, he 
selected from different regpnents of cavalry a hundred 
and sixty brtve fellows,” tn whom he could repose the 
utmost confidence, and to ^ghorg he gave the pay anc^ 
appointments of officers.* He divkied them into eight 
troo])s of twenty men each, and dii1‘cted that two of 
these bodies, in rotation, should alw^ays be on duty near 
his person. He w'ore a coat of mail, or steel shirt, as it 
was called, under lus clothes ;* he carried loaded pistols 
in his pockets ; he sought to remain in privacy ; and, 
when he found it nec(|j!sajy to give audience, he sternly 
watched the eyes and gestures of those who addressed 
him.” He was careful that his own motions should 
not be known beforehand. His carriage was filled with 
attendants ; a numerous escort accom})anied him ; and 
he proceeded at full sj^eed, fj-equently diverging frcgn 
the road to the right or left, and generally return- 
ing by a differeftt route.*' In his patece he often in- 
spected the nightly watch ; changed his bedchamber ; 
and was careful that, besides tlft principal door, there 
should be some other egress for file facility of escape. 
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And this was the Cromwell who had almost singly turned 
the enemy’s line at Marston Moor, — the Cromwell of 
Naseby, of Worceste^, of Newbury, of Dunbar ! But 
what^ spirit can fight against shadows, — those most 
terrible shadows that spring up from the grave of vir- 
tue ? 'This hero passed his nights in a state of feverish 
anxiety ; skep had fled from his pillow ; and for moiie 
than a year b efore his death, the absence of rest is 
always foui^l assigj^ed as either the cause which pro- 
duced, or the circumstance which aggravated, his nu- 
merous ailments.* 

But now they were all forgotten in the sudden and 
most dangerous relapse of his dearest daughter. It was 
announced to him that she w'as dying. Public affairs, 
private dangers, his own hodily pains — all were thrust 
aside for die greater love and the more unselfish sorrow, 
and he hurried to Hampton Court to watch hy her bed- 
side her slightest wish, — to alleviate, or console, or share, 
her dying thoughts and sufferings. The lord protector 
of three great kingdoms hi>came the ji otector of his 
child alone ; and that /Jeat^^-bed, if it had its dark pangs 
of grief, had surely its tendhr rays of sunshine too. 
Such griefs to such a inan must have brought back with 
them some of nature’s kindest memories. 

On the 4th of August, the lady Elizabeth Clay pole 
died ; and on the 17th, Vhurloe wrote to Henry Crom- 
well. Having described my lady Elizabeth’s fu- 
nerals/’ the secretary thus proceet^ed : — Your lordship 
is a very sensible judge how great an affliction this 
was to both thoir highnesses, and how sadd a familye 
she left hehinde her, which saddness was truly very 
much increased by the sickness of his highnesse, who 
the Fame time lay very ill of the gout, and other 
distempers, contracted fyy the long sicknesse of mg lady 
Elizabeth, u'hUh made great imprasJone upon him ; 
and since that, wheither it were the retireinge of the 
gout out of his foAt . into his body, or from some 
other cause, I am nSt able t(f say, he hath beene very 

• Lingard, vol. ii, p. 350. 
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dangerously sicke,' the violence whereof lasted 4 or 5 
days ; but^ blessed be God, he is no# reasonable well 
recovered^ and this day he went gibroad for an houre, 
and findes himselfe much refre'fehed by it, soe tha^ this 
recovery of his highness doth much all^ the ^orrow 
for my lady Elizabeth’s death. Your excellencye will 
easily imagine what an alarumo his highnes sicknesse 
gave us, being in the ypsture wee are no# in.*' 

A slow fever, however, still lurk?d abobt the lord 
protector, and on the 24th he was again confined to his 
room. The fever ’was pronounced to be a bastard 
tertian. One of his physicians, as they stood in his 
chamber that day, whispered to another, that bis^pulse 
was intermittent. The words caught the ears of the great 
soldier : he turned pale ; a cold perspiration covered*lii8 
face; and, requesting to he placed in bed, he "executed 
his jjrivate will, 'fhe next rnOrning he had recovered 
his usual composure ; and, when he received the visit 
of his physician, ordering aU to quit the^toom but his 
wife, whom ht^held by tht^hand, he said to the phy- 
sician, — Do not think that bshi4l die ; I am sure that 
I shall not.” Then, observing ^rtie surprise which 
these words excited, he continued: ^‘llon’t think that 
1 am mad ; I tell you the truth ; I know it from better 
authority than any which you gan have from Galen or 
Hippocrates. It is the answer of God himself to our 
prayers ; not to mine alone, but to those of others, who 
have a more intimate tintorest in him than I have.”* 


* IJates’s Elcuclii, pars secunda, p. 215. I subjoin original passage : — 
‘‘ '*osf, praiidium autfin a» rodentibus ad f um qunique «ju()s habibat riicdicis, 
quidani ox lartii pulsum inferinisisse pronuiiciat : quo audilo jllc* subito 
conslcniatus on* pallet, .sudatium’ula*; patjj^r, et tore doliquiiim, jubotque 
sc ad loctulum deportari : at<iuc ibi enrdiaois rcfocdlatus, suprcinum oon- 
didit tcstamcntuiii, sed de rebus privutis et domcKticis. Mani^ surnmo^ 
ciim \nius c ca*ten.s visitatum vetiirot, pero^ttatur, quart* vulttjs ei ndttr 
tristis. Cflinquc responderet, ita ojjortcre, si eui vita* at; salutis ejus pondua 
iucumberet ; Vo.s (iiiquiU inedici me oreditis interinonturuin : deiti ra>te- 
ris aniotis (uxurem itianiT complcotens) ita huiic affatar, 'I'lbi pronuiicio, 
non esse inilii hoc inorbo inonenduin ; hujusenim c(*rtus sum. Et quia in- 
ten tiori aspcctauteiu oculo ad ista verba ceruitfet, Tu tne Unquit) n6 ere- 
das insanire ; verba veritatis eloquor, certiwibus innixus quam vobis 
Galauus aut Hippocratic vester siip^'ditat ratioiSbus. Dcus i|)sc boo re^ 
sjK>nsum precibus dedit non ineis uuius, voriim et eorura quibus arctius 
cum illOj^jminerciuin et major familiaritas. Pergite alaores, excuss^ peni- 
tCts a vuTtu trlstiti^, incque instar scrvuli tractate. Pollore vobit lice 
VOI« VII. ' c c 
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The san>^ communication was made to Thurlge and to 
the different metibers of the protector's family ; nor 
did it fail to obtain# credit among men whd believed 
that in other instances he had been favoured with 
similar assurances, and they had never deceived him.*’ 
Hence, his chaplain, Goodwin, exclaimed “ O Lord, 
we pray not for his recovery — that thou hast granted 
already : whaf we now beg is hi^? speedy recovery."* 

All of tfiem setm to have forgotten (and himself 
alas, the first !) that nine days later would be his 

FORTUNATE DAY. 

Having been moved for change of air to White- 
hall, ^til] the palace of St. James’s could be prepared 
for him, his strength rapidly wasted, and liis fever 
bec^ame a double tertian. On the 2/»th of August, 
Thurloe'thus wrote to Henry Cromwell: May it 

please your Excellencye, I gave you some account 
by Doctor Worth of His Highnes condition, as it then 
was ; but least he should delay his journey, or 
miscarry in it, I thought' it necessafy to send this 
expresse, to the end ^ou# excellencye may fully under- 
stand how it is with his Higfiuesse. This is the 1.3th 
day since his Ague took him, haveinge been sicke a fort- 
night before of a gerterall distemper of body. It 
continued a good whil^^ to be a tertian ague, and the 
burninge fitts very violent. Upon Saturday it fell to a 
double tertian, haveinge two hits in SI boures, one 
upon the heeles of another, rvbicli. doe extreamely 
weaken liym, and endaunger his life. And trulye since 
Saterday mornfhge he hath scarce beene perfectly out of 
bis fitts. Tile Doctors^are yett hopefull, that be may 
struggle through it, though their hopes are mingled with 
♦much feare. But trulv wee liave cause to put our hope 
in the Lord, and to expect mercy from hym in this case, 
he haveinge stlfrred up the saints to fray for hym in all 


prudcntia rerum ; plus bitiicn valet natiirn quatn roedici siinul omnes ; 
Deus autem naturain lotigiori superat iiitervallo.’* 

• Iiingard, vol. ii. p. 35i3. 
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place 3 . JNever was there a greater stocke of prayers 
goinge for any man then is now goeiflg for hyin ; and 
truly ther5 is a generall consterna|ipn upon the spirits 
of all men, good and bad, feareinge what may bi the 
event of it, should it please God to take hj^ higi^sse at 
this tyme : and God liavinge prepared the heart to pray, 
1 trust he will enclyne his eare to heare. And that 
which is some ground ^f hope is, tliat ttie Lord, as in 
some former occasions, hath given tmhimnelfc a perticu- 
lar assurance that he shall yet live to Hervc hym and to 
carry on the worke he.hath put into his handes. , . I doe 
hot yet finde, that there are any great stirringes yet 
upon this occasion, thougli the Cavaliers cWie begjin to 
listen after it, and hope their day is coineinge, or indeed 
come,- if his Ilighnes dye. And truly, my Lord, wee 
have eanse to fear e, that it may yo very ill nnth us, if 
the Jjord should take away Ms lliyhnes in this conjunct 
ture. Not that iHhinke Charles Stewarts’ inU're'st is so 
great, or his partye so powcrfull in them selves : hut I 
feare our own dfiushuis, whifli may hv great enough, if 
his llighnesse should noj settle tnd lix.his successor 
before he dyc^s, which truely 1 bel^vejie hath nott yet 
done. He did by himselfe declare one in a paper before 
he was installed by the parlianibnt, and sealetl it up in 
the forme of a letter, directing^t to me, but kept both 
the name bf the person and the paj)er to himselfe. 
After he fell sicke at Hampton ('ourt, he sent Mr. John 
Barrington to London^ for it, tellinye hyin it lay upon 
his study table at Whitehall; hut it was not to he found 
there, nor elseirhe.r*', though it hath heeJI. very narrowly 
looked for. And in this condition matters stand, his 
highnesse haveinge beene too ill to be troubled with a 
buissines of this importance. Yhis day he h^lh haA 
some discourse about it, but bis illnes disenabled hym 
to conclude it full)^; and if it should jilease the .Lord 
not to give hym tyme to settle his^uccession before his 
death, the judgment would be the s^rer, and our con- 
dition the more dangerous ; but I trust he will have 
compai^ion on us, and not leave us as a prey to our 
c c 2 
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enemies^ for to one another^ All persons here^are very 
reserved as to' what they \^ill doe, in case his Highness 
should not declare If is Successor before he 'dyes, not 
beinge willinge to enterteyne any discourse of it, either 
because? it is,a matter too grievous to be thought of, or 
because they would not discover any oppinion, which 
might croHse his highnesse thoughts in his life tyme. 
And this, my*Lord, is the whoh account 1 am able to 
give yoirr Lordship of this sadd buissines, which I am 
sure, will occasion much trouble and sorrow to you ; but 
I could not omit my duty, judgeinge it absolutely neces- 
sary, that your Excellency should understand all that 
passe#; or far’ls out upon this subject, that you may the 
better knowe, how to direct your prayers and counsells, 
and stirre up others alsoe to pray for his highnesse and 
three nations in this day of distresse. And as any 
thinge further occurs (which I beseech the Lord^ may 
be for good) I shall suddenly dispatch it away to you, 
and be ready to answer sucdi Commands, as your Excel- 
lency shall lay upon me, beVnge, Your Eicellencye's most 
humble, faithfull, aiAl otkHlifiit servant, Jo. Tiiurloe. 
Whitehall, 30 Aug.,* 16’58, [} o’clock at niglu. . . The 
Kinge of Sweden and the Kinge of Dennimark are 
againe in open hostility’; the Kinge of Sweden landed 
an army upon his island of Zealand, and is like to pos- 
sesse himselfe of his Capitall Citty, ('openhagen, and 
the Sound. I'he cause of this new quarrel I cannot 
now acquaint your excellcMcyO, beiiige not informed 
myselfe. . . That about the Suecesaion u an absolute 
secret : I beseech your Excellencye keepe it Soe** 

This despatch suggests thoughts with which this 
work has nothing now to do. The final scene ap.. 
‘Jiroacli^^d fast. On th^? second of September, Cromwell, 
who had been delirious, had a lucid interval of some 
duration. He called on one of his ^chaplains to read a 
certain text to him j'ut of the bible. They read what 
he directed from ?t. Paul to the Philippians. Not 
that I speak in respect of want, for I have learned in 
whatever state I am, therewith to be content, t can do 
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all things through Christ which strengtheneth me. Not- 
withstanding ye have well done that ye didconrmunicate 
with my ‘affliction/’ As this fqjil upon his ear, he 
murmured brokenly forth these inexpressibly touting 
words. This Scripture did once save mylife^ w^en my 

eldest son died, which W'nt as a dagger to my 

heart .... indeed it did,” * 

'I'hen, as they stoori around his bedj he suddenly 
lifted himself up, and, with what» energy® remained. 

Tell me,’^ said he to Sterry, one of his chaplains, is 
it possible to fall f rom grace ? It is not possible f re- 

plied tlie minister. “ Tlumf exclaimed the dying man, 

I am safe : for I know that I was once h^yrace” So 
re-assuring himself even then with the most fatal doc- 
trine of his life, he turned round and prayed, not *for 
himself, but for God’s people. ‘‘ Lord,’* he said, 
'^altj^ough I am a miserable and wretched creature, 

1 am in covenant with thee, through gracje, and I 
may, I will, come to thee f«ir thy people. Thou hast 
made me (thotgh very uft worthy) a mean instru- 
ment to do them some goofll a#d thee^ service ; and 
many of them have set too higli^a value upon me, 
though others wish and would Ik^ glad of my death : 
but. Lord, however thou dost^ispose of me, continue 
and go on to do good for them ^ give them consistency 
of judgment, one heart, and mutual love, and go on to 
deliver them ; and with the work of reformation ; and 
make the name of Ch jist»glorious in the world ; teach 
those who look too much upon thy instruments to 
depend more upon thyself ; pardon sifth as desire to 
trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for they are thy 
people too. And pardon the folly of this short prayer, 
even for Jesus Christ’s sake, ancigive us a goo(f nighty 
if it be thy pleasure.” 

He went into a land of stupor, after this, but revived 

* Cftlection of Passages concerning his late Highness in Time of his 
Sickness, p. I'J. The author was. Underwood, fPoum of tije l)cdchambcr, 
and was present at the scene. 
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a little as^the night closed in, and began to musmur half 
audible Words. An eye-witness* describes the affecting 
scene : “ * Truly Gffl is good ; indeed he is ... be will 

not'<|. . . . there his speech failed him, but, as I ap- 
prehei^fled, i^ was * he will not leave me : ’ this saying 
that God was good he frequently used all along; and 
would speak it with much chearfulness and fervour 
of spirit in thfe midst of bis pa^. Again, he said, ‘ I 
would be Willing ij live to be further serviceable to 
God and his people, but my work is done, yet God will 
be with his people.' He was vary restless mast part 
of the night, speaking often to himself. And there being 
something drink offered him, he was desired to take 
the same, and endeavour to sleep ; unto which he an- 
swered, ^ It is not my design to drink or to sleep, but 
my design is to make what haste T can to he gone.* ” 

The morning of the next day dawned from a sjcy of 
terrible storm. It was the .‘?d of September. Crom- 
well had relapsed into a state of utter insensibility, but 
he lived until four o'clock 'in the afterfioon, when, un- 
conscious still, he b«3atWd heavily, and his chaplains 
looking clostdy into 'the bed found that his great spirit 
had passed away." All the attendants who were present, 
and who had lost at thai instant one of the kindest, the 
gentlest, arid most aff’^*ctionate of masters, wept and 
groaned aloud. ** Cease to w^eep," exclaimed the en- 
thusiastic and most confident Sterry ; you have more 
reason to rejoice. lie was yoar #^)rotector here ; he wdll 
prove a still more jiowerful protcH'tor, now that he is with 
Christ at the hand of the Father ! " 

Thurloe at once announced the event to Henry 
Cromwell in this earnest and mournful despatch : 
C May \t please your €^'.cellency, I did by an expresse 
upon Mundaygivfr your excellency an account of his high- 
iiesse sicknes, and the >daunger he \^as in. Since that 
it hath pleased God '^o put an end to his dayes. He 
died yesterday, abojrt four of the clocke in the aTter- 
noone. I am not able to speake or write. This stroake 
* Underwt>od. 
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is soe sqare, soe unexpected, the providence of God in 
it soe stupendious, consideringe the person thal is fallen, 
tile tyrne* and season wherein God tooke hym away, 
with other circumstances, I tan* doe nothinge but put 
my mouthe in the dust, and say, ^It is the Lord And 
though his wayes be not always^ knowne* yet ftiey are 
alwayes righteous, and wee must submitt to his will, 
and resigne up ourselves to him with att our concerne- 
ments. . . . His highnes was pleasg:! befor# his death to 
declare my lord Richard successor. He did it upon 
Munday ; and the J^ord hath soe ordered it, that the 
councell and army hath received him with all manner 
of affection. He is this day proclaymed ; and hitherto 
there seems a great face of peace : the Cord continue 
it I , ; . It is not to be sayd what affection the army 
and all people shew' to his late highness ; bis name is 
already precious. Never was there any man soe pray’^ 
for as he was dureinge his sicknes ; solemne assemblies 
meetinge every day, to best*^ch the Lord' for the con- 
tinuance of Ws life ; soe athat be is gone to heaven, 
embalmed with the tearcs of^his# people, and upon the 
winges of the prayers of the saii^te. Ht* lived desired 
and dyed lamented, eVery body bemBaning themselves, 
and sayeinge, ‘ A great man fallen in Israel !* The 
Lord double his spirit upon hfs successor and upon your 
excellencye, that you both may he famous in your 
generation, and be helped by God, with one heart and 
shoulder, to carry on^ht^; wrorke, the foundation whereof 
your most renowned father Iayed,and for which posteritie 
will blesse hym ! The councell hatli»given your excel- 
lencyc an account of what is done as to the proclayminge 
his highnes your brother. I only herewith send the 
voet of the councell ; and, though I know not^tu'hat ugill 
be my portion or condition here, yet I shall alwayes be 
your excellency^ most hum^ and obedient se’rvant, 
Jo. Thufloe.” . . . His highnes (Richard), intends 
to'send a gentleman to your eiftellency in the begin- 
ninge of the next weeke, to let you understand fully 
the ^tate of all things here and of your family ; 

0 c 4 
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and comapded me to desire you to excuse his not nrrite- 
inge by (this messenger. The truth is^ his highnes* 
death is soe soare a stipake unto him, and he soe sen- 
sible gf it, that he is in 'noe condition to write or doe 
yet. Here is a sadd family on all hands : the Lord 
support them I * 


The great storm Sf the night of the 2(1 of Septem- 
ber, 1()58, reached to the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
It was such ^ a night in London ''as had rarely been 
passed by dwellers in crowded streets. Trees wx‘re 
torn from thtir roots in the park, chimnics blown down, 
and , houses unroofed, in the city. The various accounts 
which wri,ters as various have handed down to us, woulcl 
,Reem to realise the night of Duncan’s murder. 

“ Ar they say, 

Lamcntings heard i* the air strange screams of death, 

And prophesying, with accevjts terril)le. 

Of dire eoinbustlon, and c(nifus’d events, 

New liatch’d fo the wf)ful ftinc< The obscure bird 
Clamour’d the live4ft.’=»g night.” 

It was, indeed, a nigh^ which prophesied a woeful 
time to England, but to Cromwell it proved a night of 
happiness. It ushered in for him, far more surely than 
at Worcester or Dunbar, his 1 oktvnatk day. 
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A. 

A SKETCH or THE ClVlI. WARS TO THE PROTECTORATE OK 

RICHARD CROMWELL., IN A LETTER FROM MAIDSTONE, OF 

Oliver’s household, to john winthrop, esq., c.ovkknor of 

THE colon V of CONNECTICUT IN NEW ENGJ^ND. 

Sir, 

Your kirule remcinbraiict* of mcc in Mr. lct.tc*r, 

covered me with nde small shame, that I have neglected #ci 
pci^oii of soc signal worth, as all reportes I meet with prtv 
sent you in ; especially when it is attended with the consider- 
ation of the oljigations yoinjfather’s memorie hath left upon 
me. 

Yet may I not be so injurious to jny seiAs as to acknow- 
ledge, that the long omissir)n of i^riii#g to you proceeded 
from forgetful nesse. The freqi^ent discourse 1 have made of 
your selfe and honoured father, have created testimony sufii- 
cient to vindicate mee from sucif ingratitude. Hut the per- 
petual Iiurry of distressing affaires, wlierein for some yeares I 
have been exercised, deprived me of gaining a fit opportunity 
of conveying letters. Ancf this is briefly and truely the cause 
of so long an intermission. For me now^to present you with 
a relation of the unheard-of dealing of God towariles his people 
in thes nations, is not my designe ; {»artly because 1 believe 
you liave heard much of it, but principally because such a 
worke would better become a v<ftuminous chronicle, then a 
short ejiistlc. Fc^l it wonhl weary the wiiige of an eagle to 
measure out the wayes, wherein God hath walked, with all 
the turnings and intricacys, that Jfe found in them. The 
quarrel, at first commenced betwixt^ king and parliament, 
was grounded upon a civil foundation ; the king accusing 
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them of invfiding his prerogative, and the house charging him 
witli the b^ch of their priviledges, and consequently the 
in vassalaging the people ^represented by them. "'When this 
argumt^t liad for some time been agitated by as hot Sdnd 
bloudy a^war as this latter age hath seen, it fel at last to be 
managed (on the parliament side) by instruments religiously 
principled, in whose hand it received so many evident testi- 
monies of God’s Extraordinary presenre and conduct, that in 
conclusion a pEriod wa» put to it, the king made a prisoner, 
and all hia expectation of fescue utterly defeated and cut ofT^ 
While the matter stood in this posture,, great debates, solicit- 
ous consultations and cabals are held, in order to settlement ; 
for thes ^ransac(jlons (according to the constant product of all 
such things), had created factions and divisions betwixt per- 
sons of equal worth iti point of j)arts, and (as themselves 
thought), of^ballancing merit, to receive the reward of so great 
and hazardous an undertaking as they had gone thorow. The 
parties instantly divyded themselves (or rather did appeare 
divyded, for they had been so<,before,) under the headcs of 
Presbitery and Independency. V'hc former hat* the advantage 
q? number, the ministry ^enfli.ally adhercing to them ; the 
latter in having been thfi.^. active instrument, by whose valour 
and conduct the king was brought from a pullace to a prison, 
and thereby were possest of the militarie power of the nation ; 
l>y helpe whereof, and having many frieudes in the house of 
commons against the minde of the major part, they first se- 
cluded them, and then set aside the house of lords ; and l)y a 
co-operation with the house of cc]|jiiir^')ns then sitting (whom 
they owned as the sn])reaiii pow'er of the nation), the king 
was brought to tryatl before an high court of justice (consist- 
ing of members of parliament, officers of the army, and others), 
and proceeded against to execution. 

This act? was highly displeasing to many, who with equal 
zeal and forwardness had assisted in the war. Insomuch that 
the dlfilTeiice, w'hidn the king’s party put Between them that 
fought with him, and thos that take away his life, they ex})rest 
in this proverb : that p^esbiterians held him by the hayr, till 
independants cut of his head. Yet have the former struggled 
hard ever since, to doe something, that might render Hhein 
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iinderaQ better character, as to their covenant «nd loyalty to 
the king. The peace of the nation being thus sitticd, and the 
king’s iamily and offspring depart^! into forrcign places, his 
eldest son, the prince of Walesf traveled into the Ne^erlands, 
where (after some short time) application was m^de to him. 
by the most sereous and prudent .party of Scotland (amongst 
whom I know some to be as choyce men, as most I have been 
ac(]uaiiited with, for nfisedome and true iTolynesse, for so it 
becomes mee to judge), who presented to hftn the consider- 
ation of the stiipendious judgments of God upon him and his 
father’s house, and juvst u])on him the sence of it, endeavour- 
ing to reduce him to Scotland, in order to restore him to hi* 
dominions, upon hope that he might be ins^rumcnj^al to ho- 
nour God, and re-establish publique peace. I'o this he gave 
very fayre returns, and in a short time shipt himself ft^r Scot- 
land, and arrived there, where be was honouralTly entertained 
that which is called the Kirk party, and is indeed tbe ^li- 
gioiis party of that nation : by them lie was crowned king of 
Scotland, and so brought in|r> a capacity of action. 

7'he kirk 'j^arty had novf the command of him and the 
nation ; but another parH' hiJi a f^reatcr roome in his hq^rt, 
having been constant to his fatber.J^’ben the otlier bad raysed 
war against Inm. Thes <levyded uncler two heades, called 
rc-soluti oners and protesters. 

The parliament of England^'by this tyne grew awakened, 
foreseeing that this wliole action was calculated to the perfect 
ca])acity of Scotland, imposing a king upon England, ol‘ which 
they Avere evinced byimore than probable arguments; to ob- 
viat wliich they resolve to send a potent array under the com-i 
Inland of general O’ornwell (the lord ^^'airfax refusing that 
service, upon the influence of presbyterians, as was say<l), that 
Scotland might be rendered the seat of war, and so made less 
able to annoy England. This ^cordingly was d(Jlie ; anonva- 
sion made from England ; Scotland jnit into arines to resist 
it, whereby the/ wearied and wasted tl*e English Jfrmy, and 
forced it (in a miserable condition) to retreat for England, 
had they not, at Dunbar, out of pjpre necessity, info reed an 
ingagement to their own destruction. For the defeat then 
giv^n to the Scotch army was as signal as any thing in the 
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whole war. The advantage of number and men fit fo^ fight 
was very ; but that, which is most observable, is the 
quality of the persons : fuj* presbiterie being the goMen bal 
that day^ 1 am credibly infoi^mcd, that thousands lost their 
lives for it Rafter many meetings, debates, and appeal es to God 
betwixt our English officers ^nd them,) of as holy praying people 
as this island or the world afibardes. 

'I'he lord generjfi Cromwell was a person of too great ac- 
tivity and sagacflty to lo('se the advantage of such a victory, 
and therefore inarcht his army to Edenburgh, and possest 
hiinsclfe of that place, lay’d siege to the,, strong castle in it, 
t'*nd distrest it til it submitted, being so situated as not to be 
enter’d by onslaught, nor undermined, by reason of the rocke 
on which it is built. There he spent the winter, but was not 
idle, foV in that time many strong places became subject to 
him: by this* means the young king had o])i)ortuiiity to fall 
in ''with his beloved party calcd the Ilesolutioners. His in- 
terest likewise wrought here in England, caried on by the 
presbiterian party; and in this qi^iarrel, honest Mr. Love, wIjo 
doubtless was a godly man, though' indiscreet, k/st his lieade, 
an^l many of his brethren »y\vei^; iiidangered, being detcined 
prisoners, til general Croiwjvcl came* home and ])rocurcd their 
release. 15ut before Aiat, his continuance in Scotland was a 
time of great action, wherein In. so <listrcssc*d the king, as he 
inforced him to march with all the force he coultl make for 
England; lv«t being close ])ursiied by the English liorse, 
under the command of general Lambert (a prudent, valiant 
commander, and a man of gallant ypn^,uct), and resisted by 
force raysed in England, he was compelled to make a halt ut 
Worcester city, til thtf lord general, with a Iwdy of the army, 
advanced thither, and after a short time totally defeated his 
army, himselfe escaping very hardly, and afterwardes (with 
great] difficulty) conveyed hj|jnselfe beyond the seas. The 
idea of the stoeke of Iionoiir, which general Cromwell came 
invested with to London, after this crownin]^ victorie (suj)er- 
^dded to what God had before cloathcd him with, not onely 
by his atchievements in^ lii^ngland, but those in Scotland, 
which I pretermitted, because, being grounded on thus bar- 
barous massacres, the habitable world sounded with the nMise 
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of theun) will in iny silence present itself to youy imagination. 
He had not long continued here, before it ^as strongly 
imprest •upon him by thos, to whom he had no reason to be 
utterly inercdulous, and strcngtlieifcd by his own ob|prvation, 
that the persons, tlien called the parliament of the common- 
wealth of England, as from whoit; he had derived his autho- 
rity, and by virtue whereof he had fought so many holy men 
in Scotland into their graves, were not; sue’/! as were spirited to 
carry the good interest to an end, '^rherein ifte and they had 
jeopardied all that was of concern to them in tliis world ; and 
r wish cordially, thaj; there liad not been too great a ground 
for thos allegations. The result of them after many debate^ 
betwixt the members then sitting, and the g^ieral, with some 
who joyiied with him, was the dissolution of that parliament 
by a military force, since called by a softer "word, interfiiption. 
(rrcat (HKfiatifiJiiction sjrrmuf frtmi thin action^ Ttnd such an is 
nttf. yH fonjotten amongst good men. For* let the reasgnsflnd 
end be never so good, upon which the general acted this part, 
yet, say they, ’twas high br^^ch of trust in I)im, to overthrow 
that aut!u)ritiP, in del'cncc ^»f which (iod had appeared, and 
made him so significant an ifstntnent; yet factum valet, ^ay 
others, who were not well satisfye»^*neitlier ; and now care is 
used to settle fluctuating Ilritain. 

In order to which the lord general by bis authority (which 
was hut military) summons one hundred persons out of all 
parts of the nation (with competent indiflerency and equalety) 
to represent the nation, and invests them with legislative au- 
thority. They meet ^an<i accept it, assume the title of par- 
liament, and sit in the house of commons, and inact sundry, 
lawes ; hut in a short time made it apftcar to all considering 
and unprejudiced men, that they were huic negotio imparc% 
non oljstante their godlincsse; of which the more judicious of 
them being sensible, contrived^tlie matter so a* to dipolve 
themselves by an act of their owne, and resolve their autho- 
rity, whence the^ first derived it, ujioif the general. It was 
not long before he was advised to assume the government of 
this nation in his single capacity* limited with such restric- 
tions, as were drawne up in an instrument of government 
fraAcd to that purpose. This he accepted of, and (being by 
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it with due ^cremonie in Westminster Hall inaugurated), he 
assuiUed it accordingly. According to one of the articles in 
it, he summoned a house of commons, at Westmiiftter, the 
Scpteml^er following, of Vhi6h house I had the honour to be 
a member. The house consisting of many disobliged persons 
[some upon the ting’s acepunt, and others upon a pretence of 
right to sit upon the former foundation, as not being legally, 
though forceably, dissolved; and others judging that the powers 
given l)y the irtstruinen|s of government to the protector were 
too large ; professing that though they were willing to trust 
him, yet they would not trust his successors with so large a 
, jurisdiction] fel into high animosities, and after five months 
spent in framing another instrument instead of the former 
[which lliey sayd they could not swallow without chewing] 
they wbre by the protector dissolved. 

'rids was' ungratefull to English spirits, ich^) deify their 
re^iresejntntives ; but the protector’s parts and interest enabled 
him to stemme this tyde. Yet the weight of governfnent in- 
cuinbing too heavily upon him, [lefore many years passed he 
summoned another ])arliament, aRd his experief*'ce guided him 
to^coiicur with them in a ixnv instrument to governe by. In 
it they would have changi^d his title,* and made him king, and 
1 tldnke he had closed witli them in it, not out of lust to that 
title [I am persuaded] but out of an a])prehension, that it 
would have secured [in a better way] the nation’s settlement ; 
but the parity, to whom- the protector ever professed to owe 
himself [being the generallity of his standing friends] rose so 
high in opposition to it [by reason gf scandal, that thereby 
would fall upon his person and profession] as it diverted him, 
and occasioned him* to take investitiitc in his government, 
^though from them, yet under his former title of protector. 

As in former cases, this found acceptance with many, hut 
wasi'lissatisirctory to a greatpr number. 

The instrument of govcrnnient made in this parliament, and 
to which the proteclbr tooke his oath, was <*<ded the humble 
petition and advice. 

^ In it provision was m^de for another house of parliament, 
instead of the old lords ; that this might be a screen or baliance 
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betwixt the protector and commons, as the former lordes had 
been betwixt the king and them. 

Thes to consist of seventy persons, all at first to fie nominated 
by the protector, and after as »ny4;ne dyed, a new one to be 
nominated by him and his successors, and assented to ify them- 
selves, or without tlrnt consent not to sit ; tM?t;nty o]Pthem was 
a quorum. It was noe smal taske for the protector to finde 
idoiieous men for this uTace, because the future security of the 
honest interest, seemed [under God] to be laj^d up in tliem ; 
for by a mortal generation [if they were wel chasen at first] 
like foundationals in the gathering of a church, they would 
propagate their owne kinde, when the single person could not ; 
and tile commons [who represented the nation] would not, 
having in them, for the most part, the spirit*of ' tho? they re- 
present, which hatli little aflinity with or respect to tlw cause 
of God. And indeed, to speake freely, so baaren was the 
island of perjjons of quality, spirited for such a service, as tlwy 
wdte not to be found, according to that of the apostle, 1 Cor. 
i. ‘JG. “ Yee see your caling^iiot many wise, nor noble,” &c. 
This forced hi;^ to make it uy of men of meane rankc, and con- 
sequently of iesse interest, and. ugon tryal too lUjht for hed- 
lance, too thin for a screcM^ and upo|j tlie /loint inelleetiiafto 
answer the dcsigne, being made a^scoiti by the nobility and 
gentry, and generality of the p^*ople ; the house of eominons 
continu.'dly spurning at their power, and s]jending large de- 
bates in controverting their titlf^, til at length the protector 
[finding the distc-mpers which grew iii his government, and 
the danger, s of the jiublick peace thereby] dissolved the parlia- 
ment, and so silenced that controversy for that time. And 
that was tlie last, that sat during his Ige, he heinrf compelled 
to wrcsth‘ with the dijffictdtics of his place, so iccU as he could.. 
Without parlmmcHtanj assistance, and in it met with so (jreat 
a burthen, as [7 doubt not to saif\ it dranke uj^his splits, 
of which his natural constitution, ycehled a vast stockc, and 
brouffht 'him to //^s yrarc ; his interment *being the seed time 
of his glory, and England’s calamity. IJcforc I passe further, 
pardon mec in troubling you with the character of his person, 
which, by reiison of iiiy nearnesse t8 him, I had opportunity 
wel]pJo observe. 
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His body ^ was wul compact and strong,, his stature ui^der 6 
foote [I bel^ve about two inches], his head so shaped, as you 
might sec it a storehouse and shop both of a vas{, treasury 
of natural parts. His \teniper exceeding fyery^ as *I have 
known,^ hut the flame t f it kept downe for the most part, or 
soon alla;^ed with thus moral indowments he bad. He was 
naturally compassionate towards objects in distressc, even to 
an eifeiiiinatc measure; though Go^ had made him a heart, 
wherein was lefit little rourae for any fear, but what was due to 
himselfe, of which there was a large proportion, yet did he ex- 
ceed in tondernesse towards sufferers. A larger soul^ I thinkcy 
I hath seldom dwelt in a home of clay tJuin his was. I do be- 
lieve, if his storey were impartially transmitted, and the unpre- 
judiced world wcl posscst with it, she w'ould adde him to her 
nine worthies, and make up that number a decemviri. He 
lived and dy-.;d in comfortable communion w'itb God, as judi- 
cCms persons neer him wel observed. He was that Mordecai 
that sought the welfare of his people, and spake peace to ' his 
seed, yet were his temjitations such, as it appeared frequently, 
that he, that hath grace enough ,/or many me^], may have too 
little for himselfe ; the tri^isure he had being but in an earthen 
vessel, and that etiaally ^(l^'fded witl> original sin, as any other 
man's nature is. He left successor in the jirotectorship bis 
eldest son, a worthy person ii^eed, of an obliging nature and 
religious disposition, giving great respect to the best of per- 
sons, both ^ministers and others; and having to his lady a 
prudent, godly, practical ('hristian. His entrance into the 
government was witli general satisfaction, having acceptation 
with all sorts of people, and addresses from them, importing so 
niiicii. It vv'as an aiiia/ing consideration to me [who, out of 
the experience I had of the spirits of people, did fear confusion 
would be famous Oliver’s successor] to see my fears so con- 
futf>d ; tlu^gh alas,’ the sin of Kngland soon shewed, that they 
were not vaine fears. For In a short time, some achings in 
the army appeareA tending to devest tlw. protector of the 
power of it. This bred some jealousy and unkindnessc be- 
twixt him and the officers \)f it ; but it was allayed, and things 
looked fayre again. .^Oout this time writs were sent out 
to sunniions a parliament, which accordingly sat dovi^-i in 
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Marcb following. The power of the protector that of 
the other house was instantly controverted in tl|e house of 
commons;^ which house consisted of a tripartite interest, viz. 
the protector’s, the common wealth’s^ as it was so calj^ul by 
some, though groundlessly enough], and Charles the king of 
Scots ; each party striving to carry aji end their own design, 
syding one while with one, another whyle witli nni)thcr ob- 
structed settlement, and ^ctcd nothing but whft tended to leave 
religion and sobriety naked of protecticT^. 'Fhe %igilant army 
observed this, and disj)osed themselves to prevent this growing 
evil : in order to it, k<^ep generall counsells, publisli remon- 
strances, and make addresses. The parliament fearing the fo- 
ordinacy [at least] of a military power with tjje civik forhid 
the meetings of the army, 'i'lie army resent this so ilk as by a 
violent impression they prevayle with the protector to di'iSiolve 
the parliament. 'I’his he did animo tarn reluctafTli, ihat he 
could not conceal his repentance of it, but it breake out v4)o^ 
ail (Tccations. The army observing it reflected o!i him as a 
person true to the civil! intere*^, and not fixed to them. And 
the officers kee^iig general (fiunseks in a few days resolve 
to depose him, and restore the ^iieiiiliers of parliament di.Sj^ 
solved by the first protectof, in the ^.ar 5.‘k*tc) the exercise 
of their government again, in order [ift tlu'y ridiculously 
stiled it] to the settling of a# coniinoiiM'ealth, 'I'he na- 
tion resented this act of the army exceedingly ill ; the godly 
party being generally much dissalTsfyed with il, in regard the 
persons brought together, were for the most part disobliging to 
any thing of reason or .‘^o^ri^|:y ; so that they inslaved the peo- 
ple to the lusts of a few men, as it soon apjieared from this the 
officers of the army ; and all in civil jx^ver derived tlieir 
authority, and they seemed to have brought all under perfect 
subjection. But their deportment waxed too swelling for the 
army to bear long ; for upon an insyrrcction ray.scd ii#the we*t 
by sir George Bootli a secluded member, in behalf of a free 
parliament, forces v^re sent against him urlfler general l^ain- 
bert, by whom sir George was soone reduced and a pri- 

soner. This so elevated the ruling men in parliament, as they 
began to increase the thicknesse of their fingers. 'I'he army 
VOl* VII. I) D 
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fearing thej^ would not rest, till they had brought them to 
Rehoboain^ scantling, make complaint to them by way of 
remonstrance, out of which egg a bird sprang, that made new 
division, or rather renewed t^ie old betwixt them, till it came 
to another interruption. This put us into so great distemper, 
as one regiment marcht against another, some for the parlia- 
ment, others against them, and drew up near Westminster Hall, 
even to push of pike, but God in^ mercy kept them from 
ingaging ; so«.that noe^ bloud was spilt. The house thus dis- 
turbed used it’s interest to redintigrate its power : members 
meet in jirivate cabals about it. They send into Scotland to 
general Monke, who was placed there by the old protector, 
commander in chiefe of the force of that nation. To him they 
complaineof the breach of trust by the army here, and by them 
of tht violence offered to parliament. This Monke resents ill, 
and deflartA for the parliament against the army. The army 
Vn I;Jngland meet in councel ; they chuse the lord Fleetwood 
captain general of all the forces in England, Scotland and ‘Ire- 
land ; send letters to Monke J*or accommodation ; ap])oint a 
committee of safety for the j)uHique peace, n*ade up of many 
chief officers of the armvf others of the best qualety they 
could get ; declare a resolution to* call a new parliament ; ap- 
poyiit a committee \o draw a ])latforine of government for the 
three nations. Wliylc this v'as acting, the nations grew into a 
flame, greatly hating any government introduced by the sword; 
so the offi'jers of the arniy/and committee of safety, and all 
begun to draw heavily, and in a few weeks by the revolt of the 
soldiery, which began first at Forjsmputh, w'as seconded by the 
fleet, and generally falne in with hy the j)rivate soldiers, their 
wheeles fell off, an el left them on the ground. The members 
of iJarliament returned to sit, all the officers, that were looked 
upon as having a hand in their interruption, set aside, though 
tc other e^hings indemnify^d. Thus far was Jotham’s parable 
in the case of Abimelecb, and the men of Sheehem realised in, 
this matter also. * General Monke advanf es now to London, 
and is there honourably entertained : he is invited into Lon- 
don, courted and careecVd there upon hope heo would intro- 
duce the king of Scots, whose interest grew all this whyle, and 
the geueralety of the people exprest intentnesse upon il^ abuse 
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the parliament, and affront (to violence) the speaker at his 
lodgings, and the members walking in the streets. | 

In this»interim the house dismisses sir Henry Vane from 
sitting in it, as a person, that had*not^been constant to ^ar1ia-> 
ment priviledges : and Major Salaway, a person of great parts, 
and Sir Henry Vane’s second in most things, with some others, 
who acted in the committee of sjifety. Yet were they greatly 
prest by declarations from the people, who tlfough they were 
pleased with the dishonour put on Sir yenry Vtihe [he being 
unliappy in lying under the most cathfdique prejudice of any 
man I know] yet partly dissatisfyed with the seelution of the 
members of 48, and partly thirsting after their libertyes in fye 
parliament, were restless and impetuous. 

General Monke is now earnestly applyctl to by the greatest 
part of the citizens of London, and the members of parliaiftent, 
who were secluded in the year 48, to restore them to The OKcrcise 
of there trust. In that capacity, after some debate of soine of 
the then sitting members concerning this matter, without fur- 
ther consent obtained from the ij^cn sitting members, and with- 
out their privity ;»they were !>;• the general brought ir»to the 
house. They sat not three week<g!, b|jt‘ore they by act of par-^ 
1 lament dissolved themselves, ^nd inade^)rovisi(>n for a succeed- 
ing parliament, which is to sit down tlih 25th day of the 
next month. In this time they n>jule sundry acts ; one about 
the ministry, to the advantage of presbiterie ; another, in which 
they settled a militia distinct from That of the army, ^jiut into 
such commissioners hands, for the most part, as are for the 
king’s interest. They lik^'wige settled a council of state, con- 
sisting of one and thirty very prudent and sober men, and of 
good interest as to civil concernments. 

But to draw to a period, and trouble you no longer with this 
discourse; the interest of religion lyes dreadfully on the dust; 
for the eminent professors of it having atchieved formerly grea* 
victories in the war, and thereby great power in the army, 
made use of it to niak-* variety of changes in 1.1ie government ; 
and every of thos changes hazardous and pernicious, and dis- 
satisfactory in one consideralde respect* or other. 

They were all charged upon the principles of the authoursof 
them, who being congregational men, have not only made rueu 
D D 2 
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of that persuasion chcapc, but rendered them odeous to the 
generality |of the nation ; and that the rather, because general 
Fleetwood, who married the protector’s daughter, and the lord 
Desb^row, who married*'his*sister, were principal instruments 
[as is apprehended, tiiough I thiiike not truely of Fleetwood] 
in overttirowing the fain^y, from which they had their prefer- 
ment and so many signal kindnesses. It is not to be exprest, 
what rejjroach ft brought uj)on profession of religion by this 
meanes, and tt'hat a foundation layd to persecute it out of Eng- 
land, if that party prcvayles ; for dc^nonstration is made by 
experience, tliat professors were not m 9 re troublesome and fac- 
tious in times of peace, before the wars of England began, and 
the gr(j‘at inst^urnents of them, than they have been imperious, 
self seeking, trust breaking, and covenant violating, since they 
were invested with power. And wliyther this scandal will goe, 
or whiVt tfi*e effects of it will be, the Lord knows ; but to be 
'sur*', as Solomon says, he that breaks a hedge, a serpent will 
byte him ; and this is fulfilled upon them, who have been the 
greatest hedge breakers, that 1 have known. And as there is 
a woe pronounced to the wnffld by our SffViour, because of 
offences, so there is a r< duu lant woe to them, by whom thos 
oflences come. 

1 have cause to beloeve, that you have met with most of what 
I have here communicated you, in a better dresse, from some 
other hand ; if so, I entreat the pardon of your stomake for 
my craiTfbe bis coclum. I also entreat your advise by the next 
oppertunity, concerning friendes Iiere, what incouragemont per- 
sons may have, If tymes press the»n,f*o transport their farnilyes 
into New England, with some general directions of doeing to 
the best advantage. 

I doe ]»romise myselfe this fruit of my writing, that as it may 
reuue our intercourse, and kindle the h)rmer eoales of love, soe 
U will p^lovoke you with f'reatest fervency, to lay the sad state 
of our affaires here before the Lord, whose name is greatly 
iugnged in thcin ; for the rage of the eiVemy is swelled to an 
intollerable height, and his mouth set against the heavens. 
God hath great causp now to feare the enemy and the avenger. 
And tills is our last refuge, for wc have forfited all to the ut- 
most. I pray present me to my cousin your wife, ifiider the 
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character of a person ready, though unable to serve her. Ac- 
cept of the like tender from, Sir, 

Your real servant^ and unworthy kinsman, 
Jo. MAlnSTGW. 

Westminster, March 24. 1659. 

If you shall give yoiirselfc the trouble at any time of honor- 
ing race with a letter, you may please to difect it to Pond- 
house, at Boxted in Essex, where my father liv'^d; it is three 
miles from Colchester. 

These for his honourable friend and kinsman, John 
Winthorpe, Esq. ; governour of the collonie of Con- 
nectacut in New England. 


B. 


SrKCIMKNS 01' THK COl! It'll (’IHCULA 11 IX CROMWF.U/s 
I'UOTKtXOHATK. 

“ Nov. 11. — This day ^le most "ill ustritins lady, the lady 
Frances Cromwell, youngest daughtet of^liis highness thqrlord 
protector, was married to the most noble gentleman, Mr. Ito- 
bert Uich, son of the lord Kich, grandchild of the earl of 
Warwick, and of the countess dttwager t)f Devonshire, in the 
presence of their highnesses and of his grandfather and father, 
and the said countess, with many other persons of high honor 
and quality. The solei^nifies of the happy nuptials were con- 
tinued and ended with much honour. Mere. Po/., Nov. 5. 
to 12. I()57. 

“ Nov. 1 9. — Teilcrday afternoon, his highness went to 
Hampton Court, and this day the most illustrious lady, the 
lady Mary Cromwell, third dauglJler of his highness the l^d 
protector, was thcr^ married to the most yoblc lord the lord 
Falconbridge, in the presence of their highnesses, and* many 
noble persons. Friday, 20. — Thei# highnesses, with the said 
lord and lady, returned from Ilamptoi* Court.” — Merc. PoL. 
Nov.]^. to 26. 1657. 
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c. 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM A DESCRIPTION OF CROMWELL’s LORDS. 

llicHARi) Cromwell, eldest son of tlic protector (so called) a 
person of great cvortli and merit, and well skilled in hawking, 
hunting, houfje-racingj^ with other sports and pastimes ; one 
whose undertakings, hazards, and services for the cause cannot 
well he numbered or set forth, unless the drinking of king 
Cliarles's, or, as is so coinmonly spoken, his father's landlord's 
health ; whose abilities in praying and preaching, and love to 
the sectaries, ^)eing much like his cousin Dick Ingoldsby’s, 
and,* being so very likely to be his father's successor, and to 
inherit^, hi«» noble virtues, in being the light of the eyes, and 
i rcath of the nostrils of the old heathenish popish laws and 
customs of the nation, especially among the learned, the*uni- 
versity of Oxford liave tlserefore thought tit, he being also no 
very good scholar, to chuse hiii|i their chanccjJ^or. 

Henry Lawrence, a g^ml^eman of a courtly breed, and a 
Ifood trencher-m'.»n ; wlp), when llie bishops ruffled in their 
))ride and tyranny, ‘-went over to Holland, afterwards c.'iuie 
back, and became a member, of the long parliament ; fell ofl' 
at the beheading the late king, and change of the government, 
for which the protector, llten lieutenant-general, with great 
zeal declared, ‘ That a ne.uiral spirit was more to he. abhorred 
than a cavalier spirit, and that such men as he were not ft to he 
used in such a day as that, when God iras cuttiny down Kiny~ 
ship root and hranoi' ; ’ yet came in play again, upon tlesign, 
in the little parliament, and coiitrilmted^much to the dissolv- 
ing of them, as also setting up the protector, and settling the 
instnnnei^t of government and a single person, affirming, 

* That other foundation could no man lay.’ b'or which worthy 
services, and as a rfaiarc or bait to win OTi»:»r, or at least quiet 
the Iniptised people, liimself being under that ordinance, he 
was made and continued •president of the protector’s council, 
where he hath signed idany an arbitrary and illegal warrant for 
the carrying of honest faithful men to prisons and cxil«. with- 
out caiiite, unless their not apostatising with them from just 
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and honest principles. Ilis merits are great and mnny, being 
every way thorough -paced, and a great adorer of ^Kingship ; 
so as he (kuserveth, no doubt, and is every way ht, to be taken 
out of tlie parliament, to have tlifc tldrd place of lionoiy, and 
negative voice in the other house over the people of these lands. 

Colonel Desborough, a gentleman or yeoman of about sixty 
or seventy pounds, per annum, at the beginning of the wars ; 
who being allied to tlie^>rotcctor by marriagf of his sister, he 
cast away his spade and took a swort^ and ros# with him in 
the wars, and in like manner, upon the principles of justice 
and freedom, advanced his interest very much ; if he were not 
of the long j)arliament, he was of the little one, which ^he 
helj)ed to break, ISeing grown considerable, he cast away the 
princijdes by which he rose, an<l took on principles of violence 
and tyranny, and helped to set up the ])rotector, for width he 
was made one of his council, and one of the gcntftils*at sea, 
an^ hath a princely command at land, being major-gcneijjil dT 
divers counties in the west, as also one of tlie lords of the 
Cinque Ports. 

lAird Viscou»t Lisle, eldeJt son of the earl of Leicester, 
was of the hM>g iiarliaincnt to ^le and at the change of 
government, and making*laws of ireason* against a single 
person’s rule, and, no question, concurreef witli the rest there- 
in ; he was also of the little jiarVaineiit, and of all the jiarlia- 
meiits since; was all along of the protector’s council, and 
was never to seek ; who having learned so much changing 
with every change, and keejiiiig still, like his fathcr-in-law, 
the earl of Salisbury, gnd, Peter Sterry, on that side winch 
hath jiroved trumii, nothing need farther he said of his fitness, 
being such a man of princijiles, to be taktt) out of the parlia- 
ment, to have a settled negative voice in the other bf)use, over 
all the good people of these lands, be being a lord of the old 
stamp already, and, in time, so likely to become a jm*er. 

Sir Gilbert Pickering, knight of the old stamp, and of a con- 
siderable revenue iff^Northamptonsliirc, one* of the long parlia- 
ment, and a great stickler in the change of the government 
from Kingly, to that of a commotTwealth ; helped to make 
those laws of treason against Kingship,1iath also changed with 
all cWhnges that have been since ; he was one of the little 
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parliament, and helped to break it, as also of all the. parlia> 
ments sinc^ ; is one of the prbtector’s council ; and, as if he 
had been pinned to his sleeve, was never to seek; ds become 
high steward of WestmlnsUr ; and, being so hnical, spruce, 
and like courtier, is made lord chamberlain of the pro- 

tector’s ^oy^^ld or court ; so that he may well be counted 
taken out of the house, to have a negative 
tKfi* oiSier house, though l^e helped to destroy it 
^^^tne*Kmg ftnd Lor<js. There are more besides him, that 
nemselves transgressors, by building again the things 
sjjllich they once destroyed. 

^Walter Strickland, sometime agent, or ambassador to the 
Dutch in the L»)w- Countries, from the long parliament, and 
a good friend of theirs ; at length became a member of that 
parldVment ; v’as also of the little parliament, which he helped 
to brea,': ; Vas of the parliament since, and is now of the pro- 
fActpr’s council ; he is one that can serve a commonwealth, 
and also a prince, so he may serve himself and his own ends 
by it ; who, having so greatly profited by attending the Ho- 
gan Mogans, and become so cxf.ert in the celii;mony jmstiires, 
and thereby so a])t like en with his brother sir Gilbert, 
and the presidenV, to inwjtatc or acf’the ])art of an old courtier 
in the new court, wKs made captain-general of the protector’s 
mag|)ye, or gray-coated footguard in Whitehall, as tlio earl of 
Holland formerly to the king ; wlio, being every way of such 
worth and merits, no <juesti()n can be made, or exccj)tion had 
against his fitness to be taken out of the j)arliament to exor- 
cise a negative voice in ihe other Ijou.y* over the people of this 
commonM'ealth. 

Sir Charles Ousfly, a gentleman who came something late 
into play on this side, being converted from a cavalier in a 
good hour. He became one of the little ])arlia/ncnt, which 
h^ helped' to break, and to set the protector on the throne ; 
for which worthy service, he was, as he well deserved, ti^en 
in to he one of his Vouncil ; was also of th'tf’parliaraents since; 
a man of constancy and certainty in his principles, much like 
the wind ; and, although he hath done nothing for the causc^ 
whereby to merit, yet is he counted of that worth, as to be 
every way fit to be taken out of the parliament, to Ifbvc a 
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negative voice in the other bouse^ over such as have done 
most, and merited highest in the cause, the protector and his 
fellow n^‘gative men exceptad, and over all the commonwealth 
besides. 

Mr. Rouse, one of the long parliament, and by them made 
provost or master of Eaton college j he abode in tHht parlia- 
ment, and helped to change the government into a common- 
wealth, and to destroy the negative voice*in the King and 
iiords; was also of the little parlian^'nt, andi^licir speaker; 
who, when the good things came to be done which were 
formerly declared, and for not doing of which the old parlia- 
ment, was i)retendedly dissolved, being an old bottle, and so 
not fit to bear that new wine, without putting it to the ques- 
tion, left the chair, and went with his fellow old ifottlcs to 
Whitehall, to surrender their j)Owcr to the general ; wliich he, 
as speaker, and they, by signing a parchment o**p{y)er, pre- 
tended to do. The colourable foundation for this a])ostaiy, 
up*>n the monarchical foundation being thus laid, and the 
gene al himself, as protector^ seated thereon, he became one 
of his counci'# good old inr#, and well he deserved it, for he 
ventured hard ; he was also gf tjjc jiarliaments since, and, 
being -an aged venerable iflaii, all ex^ieptionf set aside, may lie 
counted worthy to he taken out of t/ie hdiise to have a negative 
voice in the other house, over ^11 that shall (juestion him for 
what, he liath dom^ and over all the i>eople of tliese lands 
besides, though he would not suffer it in the King^aiid Lords. 

Colonel Sydenham, a gentleman of not very much per an- 
num at the beginning of the wars, was made governor of 
Malcomb Regis, in the west ; became one of tlie long parlia- 
ment, and hath augmented his revenue Vj some pur[>o.se ; he 
helped, no question, to change the government, and make 
those laws of treason against Kingship ; was also of the little* 
parliament, anti of those that were since ; t)ne also^of the ]^ro- 
tector’s council, hath a princely command in the Isle of 
Wight, is one oiwthe comniissitmcrs of Urn treasury ; by all 
which he is grown very great and considerable. 

Colonel Mountague, a gentiemafl of Huntingdonshire, of a 
fair estate, a colonel formerly in thc*association army, under 
the «arl t)f Manchester, wliere he, ft some time, appeared, 
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whilst colonel Pickering lived, to be a sectary, and for lay- 
men’s preaching, as also a lovef of the rights and freedoms of 
the people, rather than of the principle he now actff by ; but, 
that honest colonel tlyin^, sdme other things also coming be- 
tween, he became of another mind ; he gave off being a soldier 
about th^ time of the ne^ model, it is likely upon the same 
account with colonel llussel ; did not greatly approve of be- 
heading the king^, or change of the gep^ermnent, or the army’s 
last inarch intw Scotlaivl, as the protector, then general, may 
witness; yet, after the war was endeej at Worcester, and the 
old parliament dissolved, he was taken in, though no change 
appearing from wliat he was before, to be of fhe little parlia- 
ment, which lie helped to break, and to set up monarcliy a-new 
in the protector, which he designedly was called to do ; for 
which worthy service he was made one of the council, a coin- 
missiono” of* die treasury, and one of tlie generals at sea; he 
wViS of the parliaments since ; all which considered, none need 
question his fitness to be a lord, and to be taken out of the 
house to have a negative voice, jn the other house, not only 
over the treasury and seamen, bile all the gooL>*people of these 
lands besides. 

Coniniissioner Lisle, sometime a'counsellor in the Temple ; 
one of tlie long jiarlfanient, where he improved his interest 
to purpose, and bought static lands good chea]) ; afterwards 
became a commissioner of the great seal, and heljied in jiarlia- 
inent to change the government from kingly to jiarlia- 
mentary, or of a com nion wealth ; changed again to kingly, 
or of a single ]H*rson; and did s^ieuy the protector at his 
first installing chief magistrate, to the dia/ard of Ids neck, 
contrary to four acts^if parliament, which he helped to make, 
with others, that make it treason so to do. lie hath lately 
retired for sanctuary into Mr. Rowe’s church, and is still 
coi^missionir of the seal ; and being so very considerable in 
worth and merit, is also fit to be taken out of the house to 
have a negative voict in the other house the good people, 
and all such who shall any way question him ; he is since 
made president of the hiph^ court, so called, of justice. 

Treason never prospers : what's the reason ? 

For, when it prospers, none dare call it treason. 
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Chief justice Glyn, sometime a counsellor at law, and 
steward of the court at WestiHiiister, formerly one of the long 
parlian^oiit, and that helpi^ to bait the earl of ^traftbrd, and 
bring him to the block ; was rc%or(#er of London, and one of 
the eleven members impeached by the army of treason, and by 
that parliament committed to the Tower* the •protector, 
through apostacy, assuming the government, took him uj) and 
made him a judge; ^nd finding him so fit for his turn, did 
also make him chief justice of Kiifi^and ; so^hat, of a little 
man, he is grown up into great bulk and interest, and of com- 
plying principles to tlie life ; who, being so vary useful to 
advance and uphold the protector’s great negative voice, is^ 
thereby questionless, in his sense, fit to be taken out ot^ tlie 
house, and to have a negative voice himself in the otlicr house, 
not only over the people, but over the law he is to 1)% chief 
judge of, and in a cajiacity to hinder that no la^iu for the 

future, be made for the ease of the people, or to hurt of t/ie 
lawf/ers' trade. 

IJulstrode Whitlock, formerly a counsidlor at law, one of 
the long parlianent, profitedithere, and advanced his interest 
very greatly; became one of t|^e C||nimissioners of the great 
seal, one that heljicd to fhange tl># goveiftnnent, and in^e 
laws against a fdngle person’s rule. I»l the time of the little 
parliament, he went ambassador to Sweden in great state; that 
parliament being dissolved, he agitated there for the protector, 
then came over ; and, when stfliic alteration aiuj pretended 
reformation was made in the chancery, he stood off from being 
any longer a commissi (^ler^ of the seal, and became one of the 
supervisors of the treasury at one thousand pounds per annum 
salary : he is one Avho is guided mow h^-^ policy than by 
conscience, and, being, on that account, the more fit for the 
protector’s service, there is no question to he made of his* 
worth and merit to he taken out of the house to Jiave a jne- 
gative voice in the other house over the people there, though 
he helped to put iiwlown in the King amk lairds. 

Mr. C-laypolc, son of Mr. Claypole in Northamptonshire, 
now lord Claypole. He long sin?e married the protector’s 
daughter; a j)erson, whose qualiiicatfons not answering those 
honeit principles, formerly so pretendejjL to,, of putting none 
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but godly men Into places of trust, vras a long time kept out ; 
but, since the apostasy from those principles, as also the prac- 
tice brake in, and his father- in-hi#v (the head theres)^ came 
to be protector, he was ' Jieh judged good enough for that 
dispensation, and so taken in to be master of his horse, 
as duke Hamilton to the King. Much need not be said 
of him ; his relation, as son-in-law to the protector, is suffi- 
cient to bespeak him every way fit ^o be taken out of the 
house, and miie a lor^l^; and, having so long time had a ne- 
gative voice over his wife, Spring- Garden, the ducks, deer, 
horses, and asses in James’s Park, is the. better skilled how to 
exercise it again in the other house, over the good people of 
these nations, whhout any gainsaying or dispute. 

Colonel Pride, then sir I'hoinas, now lord Pride, sometime 
an bohest brewer in I^ondon, went out a captain upon the ac- 
count of tlrc’cause, fought on, and in time became a colonel ; 
dU good service in England and Scotland, for which he was 
well rewarded by the parliament ; with cheap debentures of 
his soldiers and others, he bought good lands at easy rates ; 
gave the long parliament a purg , fought agakirtst the*kingand 
his negative voice, and wps against the negative voice of his 
briihren, the lordr; spiritual and teiiiporal, being unwilling to 
have any in tlie land', but hath now changed his mind and 
principles .with the times, and ^'*11 light for a negative voice 
in the protector, and also have one himself, and be a h)rd, for 
he is a kipght of the new ‘order already, and grown very 
bulky and considerable. It is bard to say how the people 
will like it. However, his wortli^ aiid merits, rightly mea- 
sured, will, no (|uestion, render him fit to be taken out of the 
house to be one of iiie other house, and to have a negative 
voice, not only over the bears, but all the people of these 
lands, though he did formerly so oppose and fight against it ; 
an^ the nc^;k‘ lawyers wdll he glad of his company and friend- 
ship, for that there is jiow no fear of his hanging up their 
gowns by the Scottish colours in WesbC.inster-hall, as he 
formerly so greatly boasted and threatened to do. 

Colonel Hew’son, then sir John, now lord Hewson, some- 
time an honest shoe-maker, or coblcr in London, went out a 
captain upon the account of the cause, was very zetlous, 
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fought on stoutly, and in time became a colonel ; did good 
service, ])oth in England and 'Ireland; was made governor of 
Dublii^* became one of little parliament, and of all the 
parliaments since; a knight also t)f the new stamp. The 
world being so well amended with him, and the sole so well 
stitched to the upi)er leather, having gottefli so Cifnsiderable 
mi interest and means, he may well be counted tit to be taken 
out of the house to be a lord, and to have a negative voice in 
the other liousc, over all of the gentk* craft, i^id cordwainers 
comj)any in London, if tliey please. But, though he be so 
considerable, and of such merit in the i)rotector’s, as also in 
his own esteem, not only to be a knight, but also a lord,^ 
yet it will hardly pass for current with the good peopfe of 
these lands, if being so far beyond the lalt. Ntllther will 
they think him fit (saving the protector’s pleasure) A) have 
a negative voice over them, though he fornuwly |j)iight so 
stiflly against it in the king and lords, in order to set tl^gim 
fr?'e. 

(/olonel Biirkstead, then sir John, now lord Barkstead, 
sometinfe agol|Jsuiith in the^trand of no great rank, went out 
a captain to Windsor Castle, w|^s si^netime governor of Head-' 
ing, got at length to be Ji^coloiiel, t^en maie lieutenant of flie 
ToAver by the ohl iiariiament. The •protector (so called) 
tiiiding him fit for his turn, continued him there, and also 
made him major-general of MiUdlesex, in the decimating 
business, and assistant to inajo^general Skippon,^in London. 
He is one to the life to fulfil the protector’s desires, whether 
right or wrong, for he^wiU dispute no commands, nor make 
the least demur, but, in an officious way, will rather do more 
than his share. His principles for all 'arbitrary things what* 
soever being so very thorough, let friends or foes come to his 
den, they come not amiss, so he gets by it ; yea, ratlier thad 
fail, he will send out his armed men to break open^other i^^en’s 
houses, and seize their persoas? and bring tliem to his jail, 
and then at his pkirisure turn them out. • He hath erected a 
principality in the Tower, and made laws of his own, and ex- 
ecutes them, in a martial way, c/ler all comers ; so tliat he 
hath great command, and makes mdli know liis power. He 
wasaof the latter parliaments; is one of the coimnissioners. 
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like the bishop’s pander’s in the King’s days, for suppressing 
truth in the printing presses, an oppression once the afmy so 
greatly complained of; is, for saipituary, gotten iii» /o be a 
member of* Mr. Griffith’s ^clrnrch ; is also knighted after the 
new order, and, the better to carry on the protector’s interest 
among the car- bored slavish citizens, is lately become an 
alderman ; so that he hath advanced his interest and revenue 
to purpose. His ititles and capacities, emblazoned, will suffi- 
ciently argue V-is worth^and merits, and speak him out fully 
to be a man of the times, and every way deserving to be yet 
greater, and, Ilaman-like, to be set higher. All which con- 
sidered, it would seem a wrong not to have taken him out 
of the house, and made him a lord of the otljer house. 

Colonel Ingoldsby, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, allied 
to the 'protector ; he betook himself to the wars on the right 
side, as if happened, and in time became a colonel. A gen- 
tlurnan of courage and valour, but not very famous for any 
great exploits, unless for beating the honest inn-keeper of 
Aylesbury in Whitehall, for which the protector committed 
him to the Tower, but was soo.i released. great friend 

of the Sectaries ( so called )p>r t;|jc cause of freedom then fought 
fof, as several of .us tlicij, and now- officers and soldiers can 
witness. And, although it he well known, and commonly 
reported, that he can neither pray nor ])rcach, yet, coinijlying 
so kindly with new court, and being in his principles of King- 
ship, as also a colonel of Iu»r<.c, and the ])rotector’s kinsman, 
he may well he reckoned fit to be taken out of the liouse, and 
made a lord. 

Colonel Whaly, formerly a wwdlen draper, a ])etty mer- 
chant, ill London; aWiiosc shop being out of sorts, and his cash 
empty, not having wherewithal to satisfy his creditors, he fled 
into Scotland for refuge, till the wars began ; then took on 
him to be a, .soldier, whereby he hath jirofited greatly ; was no 
great zealot for the cause, hut, happening on the riglit side, 
he kept there, and atrleiigtli was made coinesiissary -general of 
the horse. He was of these latter parliaments, and, being so 
very useful and complying Vo promote the protector’s designs, 
was made major-general of two or three companies. He 
in for a king, or protector, or what you will, so it be l&ed 
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at court ; is, with his little brother Glyn, grown a great 
man, and very considerable, and wiser, as the protector saith, 
than iiwjpr-gcneral Lainbgrt ; w’ho having, with* his fellow 
lords, Claypole and Howard, sq» excellent a spirit of govern- 
ment over his wife and family, being also a inemner of 
Thomas Goodwin’s church, no question need*be mtftie of his 
merit of being every way fit to be a lord, and to be taken 
out of the house, to have a negative voice i» the other house 
over the jicople, for thaf he ‘ never, as he saith, ^ught against 
any such thing, as a negative voice.’ 

Colonel Goff, now ford Golf that would be, some time 
colonel Vaughan’s brt)ther’s apprentice (a salter in I^ondon) 
whose time being near or newly out, betook himself to be a 
soldier, instead of setting up his traile ; wen? out a fjiiarter- 
master of foot, and continued in the wars till he forgot* what 
he fouglit for; in time became a colonel, and, in 4he yutward 
appearance, very zealous and frequent in jiraying, preachinj|, 
an(f pressing for righteousness and freedom, and Ifigldy es- 
teemed in the army, on that account; when honesty was in 
fashion ; yet, li i^ug, at the sji^ietime, like his general, an evil 
tincture of that s[)ivit, that loved ar^d sought after the favour 
and praise of man, more th#n that of pod (ai, hy woeful expff 
rience in both of them, hath since* apj*.*ared) he could not 
furtlier believe, or persevere, iqmn that account, hut hy de- 
grees fell off. And this was he, wlio, with colonel White, 
hrouglit rnusqueteers, and turin.^ the honest members, left 
behind in tlic little jiarliament, out of tlie house. Complying 
thus kindly with tlie jirotcctor’s designs and interest, ho was 
made major-general of itampshirc and Sussex ; was of the late 
parliament ; hath advanced his interest gifeatly, and is in so 
great esteem and favour at court, that he is judged the ordy fit 
man to have major-general Lambert’s jilace and command, as 
major-general of the army; and, having so far advageed, is^n 
a fair way to the protecturshij) hefeufter, if he he not served 
as Lambert was. «41o, being so very convdcrable a jierson, 
and of such great worth, there is no question of his deserts and 
fitness to be taken out of the house be a lord, and to Iiave a 
negative voice in the other house; tfie rather, for that he 
“ nevi# in all his life, as he saith, fought against any such 
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thing, as a single person, or a negative voice, but only to put 
down Charles, and set up 01iv#r,” and hath his end. 

Colonel iJerry. Ilis original ^as from the iron-,v^>rks, as 
a clerk, or overseer ; betook 4iimsclf to the wars, on the par- 
liament side ; jirofitcd greatly in his undertaking, and advanced 
his intertst ver^ far ; who, though he wore not the jester’s 
coat, yet, being so ready to act his part, and please his general 
in time he becanfc a colonel of horse in the army, afterwards 
a major-gene^il of divers counties, a command fit for a prince ; 
wherein he might learn to lord it in an arbitrary way, before- 
hand, at his pleasure. 

Colonel Cooper, some time a shopkeeper, or salter, in 
Southwark, a member of Thomas Goodwin’s churcli, one for- 
merly oVvery htgh principles for common justice and freedom, 
like Viis brother Tichborn. The army, then in Scotland, 
sending, inta England for faithful, praying men, to make 
cdKcers of, the honest people in the Borough recommended 
him to the general, in order to have a comn)and ; who acc(Sid- 
ingly went down, but left bis ])rinci]>les behind Inm, and es- 
poused others ; was made coloi4\l at the first ^l,ash, and, though 
he began late, yet luitli s^ w<dl improved his interest, that he 
Hath already got-eii as ipany hund:eds per annum as he had 
hundred j}ounils, wlnai h^* left his trade, lie hath a regiment 
of foot in Scotland, and anotlier in Ireland, where he is major- 
general of the North, in Venables's room, and governor dP 
Carrickfergus, so as be is iVi a very hopeful M^ay to be a great 
man indeed. 

Alderman l*ack, then sir Cliristoj)licr, now lord Pack. Ilis 
rise formerly was by dealing in cloth ; near uie beginning of 
the long parliament, was made an aldejmian ; was then very 
discreet, and meildled little, more like a neuter, or close 
malignant, than a zealot fur the cause ; was a commissioner of 
the custoij^is, also sheriff and lord mayor of London, next after 
alderman Viner. J’he protector taking oti him the govern- 
ment, the sunshiny of the new court i)lca^l him, and brought 
him in full compliance, lie was one of the last parliament, 
and zealous to re ‘establish kingship in the person of the pro- 
tector, and judged thi only meet man to bring the petition 
into the house, praying him to accept of and take it upoi^^ him ; 
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^hicli, ^ough he then refused, yet, as is reported, hath since 
repented his then refusal. ^ 

Alde^an Ticliborn, thcyi sir Robert, knight of the new 
stamp, now lord Tichborn. Af tlfb beginning of tjje long 
parliament, when a great spirit was stirring for liberty and 
justice, many worthy petitions and c(imp]aints were made 
against patentees, the bishops, and the earl of Strafford. He' 
being the son of a citize|i, and young, %11 inland espoused the 
good cause and principles then on f(yt, and tHereby l)ecame 
very popular, and was greatly cried up by the good people of 
the city, &c. His ris^' was first in the military w^, where he 
soon became a colonel ; and, by the parliament, made lieute- 
nant of the Tower of London ; and, though 1^ was .^colonel, 
yet never went out to fight, but became an alderman very 
timely, and then soon began to cool and lose his formf*r zeal 
and principles, and left off preaching, as his pastot, Me. Lock- 
yCT, did the church, to his brother George Cockain. 11 $ n^s 
afterwards sheriff jjnd lord mayor in his turn ; was of the 
committees for the sale of slat^ lands, whereby he advanced his 
interest and rev Jhue consider^dy ; out of zeal to the public, 
he offered the parliament to serte tliem freely, as a comri^- 
^sioncr of the customs, wffereby Iicjsupplanted another, and 
planted himself in his room, and then, wfth tlie rest of his bre- 
thren, petitioned the committee *of- the navy for a salary, and 
had it ; nf>twlthstaniling he was so Avell rewarded for his pains, 
after he had pretended to serve tlfem for nothing, y«t, w-ith his 
brother, colonel Harvy, and captain Langham, came offbluely 
^ the end. He was ^f yic little parliament, and helped 
to dissolve it ; one of the late parliament also. He hath, by 
degrees, sadly lost his principles, and foPgotten the gf>od old 
cause, and espoused and taken up another; being so very, 
officious for the new court interest, and such a stickler for 
them, he is become a great favourj^e ; it is not hardHo rcad^iis 
change, it being in so great letters. All tilings considered, he 
is, no question, fit flP be called lord TichbdVn. 

Sir Francis Russel, knight baronet of the old stamp, a 
gentleman of Cambridgeshire, of a coi^iderablc revenue. In 
the beginning of the wars was first for the king, then for the 
parliaifient, and a colonel of foot under the earl of Manchester ; 
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a man, like William Sedgwick, high flown,. but not serious or 
substantial in his principles ; lAs continued in his command till 
the new model, then took offence^and fell off or laid^<^ide by 
them ;^no great zealot in Che Oause, therefore not judged honest, 
serious, or wise enough to be of the little parliament^ yet was 
of these Atter parliaments : is also chamberlain of Chester, at 
about 500 /. per annum. He married his eldest daughter to 
Henry Cromwelf; second son of the protector, then colonel of 
horse, now lord deputy^ sq called, of Ireland ; another to co- 
lonel Reynolds, a new knight, and general of the English army 
in France,^nder cardinal Mazarine, since, with colonel White 
and others, cast away coming from Mardike. There is no 
question but his principles are for kingship and the new court, 
being so greatly concerned therein ; wherefore it were great 
pity if he should not also be taken out of the house to be a 
lord of t,he (/dier house, his son-in-law being so great a lord, 
aisl have a negative voice over Cambridgeshire, And all the 
people oniiese lands besides. 

Sir William Strickland, knight of the old stamp, a gen- 
tleman of Yorkshire, and brother to WaltetrStrickland ; was 
of the parliament a long tpne,jbut hath now, it seems, forgotten 
,tfie cause of fightlbg witV, and ciitfing off the late king’s head, 
and suppressing the Kirds, tlieir house, and negative voice. He 
was of the.se latter parliameqts, and of good compliance, no 
question, with the new court, and settling the protector a-new 
in all thos^ things for which'the king was cut oft' ; wherefore 
he is fit, no doubt, to be taken out of the house and made a 
lord ; the rather, for that his youngei* brother, Walter, is so 
great a lord, and by whom, in all likelihood, he will he steered 
to use his negative voice in the other house over Yorkshire, 
and the people of these lands, to the interest of the court. 

Sir Richard Onsloe, knight of the old stamp, a gentle- 
of Surrey, of good parts, and a considerable revenue ; be 
was of the long parliament, and with much ado, through his 
policy, steered his oourse between the twat*rocks of king andi 
j^arliament, and weathered some sore storms. Was not his 
man taken in his companj, by the guard of Southwark, with 
commissions of array iA his pocket from the king, and scur- 
rilous songs against the roundheads ? Yet, by his interest^ rode 
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it out till colonel Pride came with his purge, then suffered 
loss, and came no more in pl^ till about Worcester fight ; 
when, b\the help of some friends in parliament, he was Im- 
powered to raise, and lead as coloflel, 4 regiment of Sur^y men 
against the Scots and their king, but came too late to fight, it 
being over. Being popular in Surrey, he was of the latter 
parliaments, is fully for kingship, and was never otherwise, 
and stickled much amo^g the seventy l^nglilKgs to that end ; 
and, seeing he cannot have young Qiarles, old Oliver will 
serve his turn, so he ha^e one ; so that he is very fit to be lord 
Onsloe, and to be takCiP out of the house, to have ,a negative 
voice in the other house over Surrey, if they please, ant^ all 
the people of these lands besides, whether the)^ please not, 

Mr. John Fiennes, son of the lord Say, and lirother to 
commissioner Fiennes; brought in, it is likely, for one* upon 
his score, is, in a kind, such a one as they call a* sec4ary, but 
no great stickler ; therefore; not being redeemed from thi* fAr 
and favour of man, will, it is prol)abIe, follow his brother, who 
is, as it is thought, mnch steere^ by old suhtletyt his faihert that 
lies in his dent a^Thurloe by fits Mr, St. Johrtt and will say No 
with the rest, when any thing o^)o^'Ok the interest of the ngjv 
court, their power, and grelltness ; a|jd niay*therefore pass for 
one to be a lord. 

Sir John Hubbard, knight bawmet of the old stamp, a gen- 
tleman of Norfolk, of a considerable estate, part whereof came 
lately to him by the death of a kinsman ; he was of these 
latter parliaments, but not of the former ; had meddled very 
little, if at all, in throwing ^own Kingship, but hath stickled 
very much in helping to re-establish and l)ui]d it up again ; 
and a great stickler among the late kinglAgs, who petitioned 
the protector to be king. His prineii)lcs being so right for 
kingship and tyranny, he is in great favour at court, as well aa 
Dick Ingoldsby, and, no question^deserves to be a lord. 

Sir Thomas Hony wood, knight of the old stamp, a gentleman 
of Essex, of a consiferable revenue ; he w5s a committee-man 
in the time of the long parliament and also a military man, 
and led, as colonel, a regiment of Essex men to the fight at 
Worcester ; came in good time, and fought well against king- 
ship altd tyranny in the house of the Stewarts ; was of the last 
E E 2 
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parliament. He is not so wise as Solomon, or so substantial 
and thorough in his principlel for righteousness and freedom, 
as Job, chap. xxix. but rather sofr»in his spirit, and^^^ibo easy, 
like a pose of wax, to be Ikirifbd on that side where the greatest 
strengtli is. Being therefore df so hopeful principles for the 
new court interest, and so likely to comply with their will 
and pleasure, no doubt need be made of his fitness to be 
a lord. 

Mr. Hampden, now^lOrd Hampden, a young gentleman of 
Buckinghamshire, son of the late colonel Hampden, that noble 
patriot and defender of the rights and liberties of the Knglish 
naljlon ; of famous memory, never to be forgotten, for with- 
standing the kipg in the case of ship-money ; being also one 
of the nve impeached members, which the said king endea<i< 
vouretl to have pulled out of the parliament, whereupon fol- 
lowed s»*.ich ^Feud, war, and shedding of blood. ITiis young 
gftitl^man, Mr. Hamjiden, was thfe last of sixty-two, wljiich 
were added singly hy the protector, after the choice of sixty 
together ; it is very likely, tha/, colonel Ingoldsby, or some 
other friend at court, got a cai^tlinaVs hat ftC* him, thereby to 
settle and secure him ta-tW' interest of the new court, and 
wholly take him Vdf froi*^\ the thoughts of ever following bis 
father’s steps, or inheViting his noble virtues ; as likewise, that 
the honest men in Buckinghamshire, and all others th t are 
lovers of freedom .and justice, that cleaved so cordially to, 
and went sa cheerfully alon^ with his father in the beginning 
of the late war, might be out of all hopes of him, and give 
him over for lost to the good ojd <jause, and inheriting his 
fether’s noble spirit and principles, though he doth his lands. 
He was of the latll'r parliament, and found right, saving in 
the design upon wliich he was made a lord after the rest, and 
the protector’s pleasure. It is very hard to say how fit he is 
tOt^)e a lord, and how well a negative voice over the good 
people of this land, and his father’s friends in particular, will 
become the son of such a father, and hef^ well the aforesaid 
good people, now called sectaries, will like of it ; but, seeing it 
ts it is, let him pass ibr one os fit to be taken out of the house, 
with the rest, to have a negative voice, and let him exercise it 
in the other house, over the good people for a season. 
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PROCESSION, WITH CEREMONY OP THE INVEfriTURE AND IN- 

I • 

STAI.LAT10N OF HIS HIGHNESS OLIVER CKOA^WELL, AS BY 
THE PARLIAMENT APPOINTED TO * B? PERFORMED IN WEST- 
MINSTER-HALL, ON JUNE 26 , 1657 , WRITTEN BY ME EDMUND 
PRESTWICK, OF THE tCITY OP LONDON, AN EYE AND EAR- 
WITNESS TO ALL THAT PASSED ON THIS GLORIOUS OCCASION. 
NOW SET FORTH BY ME JOHN PRESTWICK, E^Q. 

In Westminster-hall, at the upjicr or south end thereof^lherc 
was built ail ascent, whereon was placed the chair •of i^cotland, 
brought for this purpose oi\)t of Westminstor-abhey, and hqi^e 
sot Wilder a prince-likc canopy of state. Uefore his*highncss, 
and below liiin, was set a table covered with pink-coloured 
velvet of Genoa„l^riiiged withjringe of gold. On this table, 
besides the Bible, sword and .s^‘pti^‘ of the commonwealth, 
were pens, ink, pajier, sandf wax, Slc.^c. 

Before this table, on a chair, sat sir '4’hoinas Widdrington, 
the speaker to his highness and tlie. parliament. At some dis- 
tance were seats built scaflbld-wise, like a t/ieatruniy where, on 
both sides, sat tlie members of hl^ highness’s parliament, and 
below were places for the aldermen of London, and the like. 

After all things were thus ordered, the protector came forth 
out of the council-room adjoining to the lords* house, and in 
the order following proceeded into the hali ; — 

First went his Highness’s gentlemen, two and two. 

A Herald. 

Aldermen of London, two and two. 

A Ilen^. 

Edmund Pridsnix, his Highness’s Attorney- General. 

The Judges following of both Benches. 

John Glyn, Lord ClSef- Justice. 

Peter Warburton and llichard Nudigate. 

Justices of the Upper Bench. 
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Barons of his Highness's Exchequer. 

Robert l^icholas. 

John Pas):br. 
ilo^T Hill. 

Norroy King at Arms. 

^;ommissiqnerS of the Treasury. 

Commissioners of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth, and 
^ficir officers, vi^. 

Commissioner Nathaqjcl Lord Fiennes, carrying the Great 
Seal. 

« 

Commissioner John Lo^d Lisle. 

William Lenthal, Master of the Rolls. 

^ Officers attending, viz. 

Henry Middleton, Serjeant at Arms. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Dove. 

Garter King at Arms. 

Before the Protects* came, first, 

Robert Karl of Warwick, with the Sword of the Common- 
wealth, bare-headed, on |hc right-hand ; and on 
the left, the Lord Mayorf Tichliorn, c^rying the 
sword of the ci^r’ o§ London, bare-headed. 

IIis*Highn^s.s, OLiVF?a Chomwell, 
richly dressed, hal)itt*d with a costly mantle of estate, lined 
with ermines, and girt with a sword of great value; his 
Highness’s train supported by three Generals, barc- 
, headed, and arm^d with drawn swords. 

Close to his highness followed the members or lords of the 
other house, j. e. house of lords, in-order, two and two. 

In like manner, in order, tv'o and two, were the members 
of the parliament, af knights of the counties, citizens of the 
cities, and burgesses of the boroughs and towns, and barons of 
the cinque ports, of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
iyi([vlrelandi; of which first jau.e those of England, the county 
of Middlesex, and the northetn counties leading the way ; as 
Yorkshire, Lancashfre, Northumberland, afffi so in like manner. 

Besides these, w'cre many persons of distinction, and no small 
number of Scotch and Irisli nobles. 
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INSTALLATION 0| HIS HIGHNESS. 

The i^^tcctor, with loud ^clamation, was enthnoned) being 
seated in^he chair of state ; on.^^e hand thereof stood the 
lord mayor, Tichborn, and the Dutch embassador ; the^>ench 
embassador, and Robert earl of Warwick, on rthe right. 

Behind the protector stood his son, lord Richard Cromwell ; 
Charles lord Flcetwoofl, lieutenant-general og the army ; John 
lord Cleypolc, master o^ the horse to ^iis highj^ess ; and the 
privy council, of whom, as of the noBility, were the carl of 
Manchester, lord Wharton, and lord Mulgrave, the rest being 
very much their inferiors. Ijpon a lower descent stood the 
lord viscount Lisle, lords Montague and Whitlock, with dAwn‘ 
swords. 

The heralds, in the name of his highness and the cogimon- 
wealth, commanding silence; then the speaker* (sir Thomas 
Widdrington), in the nann^of the p/irliainent, prcsenlfed to Jiis 
hi^mess, Oliver Cromwell, a rich and costly rol>e*of purple 
velvet, lined with ermines; a Bible, ornamented with bosses 
and clasps, richly gilt ; a ricli^ind costly sword ; and a sceptre 
of massy gold. At the deliverv of these things, the speaker' 
made a short comment iifion ^eii^ and the ceremonies 
thereof, which he addressed to the •projector, dividing them 
into four parts, viz. 

“ First, the robe of purple ; this, is an emblem of magistracy, 
and imports righteousness and justice. When you have put 
on this vestment, I may say you are a gown-man. Tliis robe 
is of a mixed colour, to show the mixture of justice and mercy. 
Indeed, a magistrate must have two hands, plcctentem et am- 
pheientem, to cherish and to punish. 

Second, the Bible, is a book that contains the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in which you have the happiness to be well versetV 
This book of Life consists of two Testaments, the Old and 
New. The first shows ChrUturX^ vefatum ; tlie s<3toiid, CMrts~ 
turn revelatum ; Christ veiled and reveaUgl. It is a book of 
books, and doth contain both precepts and examples for good 
government. 

“ Third, here is a sceptre, not unliHe a staff, for you to be a 
staff Ao the weak and pour. It is of ancient use in this kind. 
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It is said in Scripture, that** the sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a law*giver from between his feet, until Shilo come, 
and unto him shall the gatherin^o^the people be ’ : !| 7 It was 
of the like use in other l^ngdoms. Homer, the Greek poet, 
calls kihgs and princes sceptre-bearers. 

“ Fourt'i, the last is a sword, not a military, but a civil 
sword. It is a sword rather of defence than offence ; not to 
defend yourself orly, but your people also. If I might pre- 
sume to fix a motto upon this sword, as the valiant lord Tal- 
bot had upon his, it should be thus, Ego sum Domini Protec- 
torisj ad protegendum Populum meum ; I am the lord protector’s, 
to protect my people.” 

Tnis comment or speech being ended, the speaker, sir Thomas 
Widdrin^^ton, took the Bible, and gave the protector his oath. 

Afte- the administration of tlie oath, Mr. Manton, who for 
this purpose, was appointed, made and delivered a prayer, 
wherein he recommended the protector, parliament, council, 
the fotces l y land and sea, government and people of the three 
nations, to the protection of God. Which being ended, the 
heralds, by loud sound of trumppt, proclainn^^l his liighness, 
Oliver Cromwell, protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and the dominionsr und tei^ritories tl ,‘reunto belonging ; coin- 
iruinding and reijuirinyall persons to yield liiin due obedience 
Then did the trumpets again sound, and tiic people with loud 
shouts cried, ** Long live his highness 1 long live las highness ! 
long live Iiis highness ! huzza^ huzza, huzza !” 

Silence being commanded, and his highness being respect- 
fully saluted j bo rose frt>m the cliair of estate, and descending, 
proceeded as follows, liimself leading the way. 

, Tlie Protector ; 

Ilis train carried up by the Lord Sherard, W’^arwick’s nephew, 
and Lord Roberts, his eldest son. 

After followed tliosc who Iiad before marched in tlie first of 

the procession ; the Protector and these returning in tlie 
sable posture tortile great gate or enhance of the 
Hall, without which was a state coach to 
receive' ois Higliness. 

The protector being now .seated in his coach ; with him 
sitting opposite at one end, was Robert earl of Warwick,* lord 
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KicharS Cromirel], his son, *Bulstrode lord Whitlock, in 
one, and Philip lord viscount* Lisle, and lord Montague, in the 
othcril)^t, with swords d|^wn ; and the lord Cl^ypole, master 
of the horse, led a horse of horH^urtin rich caparisons to White- 
hall, The members, two and two, proceeded to the parlia- 
ment-house, where they prorogue^ their sitting to tile twentieth 
of January. 

At night were great proclaimings gf joy*and gladness, both 
in X^ondon, Westminster, and the i^u^roundin^ towns, villages, 
and hamlets. On this occasion, for his highness and the par- 
liament, were ensigns armorial of their power : vi'hich signs 
or tokens of honour were commanded to be engraven and 
on seals for the sealing and stamping all jju^dic writings. 

The great seal of the commonwealth was a large circle, 
having thereon the protector barc>headcd, mounted cfi marc- 
back, attired in a short coat or jacket of mail, (fv er •which was 
a military sash, placed over his right shoulder and ur^deN his 
left arm, tied behind ; pendent to his left side, S. large and 
broad sword, his right hand^rasping the head of a truncheon, 
which he hol(l#bcfore him, %nc end resting on the pommel of 
the saddle, his left hand holding tiie l)ri(Ue. Behind, on the 
space on the sinister sidc^ and neaijthe t()|f, was a civic shield, 
with four quarters ; the first and fouifh, with the cross of St. 
George for England ; 2d, the sillier or cross of St. Andrew for 
Scotland ; and tliird, the harp of king David for Ireland. On 
the margin of this side the seSl, these words, (Jtjivarivit. Dei, 
Gra. Jieip. Anffiice. Scotlce. et Hibernia, ^c. Protector. On the 
other side of the broa<^ se^l, the like arms as that for proclam- 
ations, as before described, only with this difference, the mant- 
ling lamberquin'd with four doublings of folds : on the margin 
of this side, Maynvm, Siyillvm. Iteipvh. Anglia. Scotia. ctir^ 
hernia. 
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VHE DEATH, FUNERAL ORDER,, AND PROCESSION, OF MIS HIGHNESS 
THE MOST SERENE AND MOST ILLUSTRIOUS OLIVER CROMWELL, 
LATE LORD PROTECTOR, OF THE COM ^ON WEALTH OF ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAl'.'D, AND ROLAND, AND THE DOMINIONS AND 
TERRITORIES THERF.UNTO BELONGING. THE WHOLE OF THIS 
FAITHFULLY COPIED FROM THE MS. OF THE REV. JOHN 
, PRl^STW'lCH, FELLOW OF ALL SOULS* COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

His highness’s first illness was at Hampton Court, where 
he siclceiicd of a bastard tertian, of which he grew very ill, in- 
somuch, tint aTtcr a week’s time his disease began to show 
very< desperate symptoms; whereupon he was removed to 
Whitehall, tvestminster, near London, where his chaplains, 
and others of his family, kept private meetings and fastings 
for his recovery. Continuing in^vhis condition*, his highness 
died on Friday, the third of f^epA^mber, at three of the clock in 
the afternoon, in thtf'year of our IxiKl one thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight. iVis body, presently after his expiration, 
was washed and laid out; and* being opened, was embalmed, 
and wrapped in a sere cloth six double, and put into an inner 
sheet of lead inclosed in an 'elegant coffin of the choicest 
wood. Owing to the disease he died of, wliich, by the by, ap- 
peared to be that of poison, his body, although thus bound up 
,'md laid in the coffiij, swelled -md bursted, from wiience came 
such filth, that raised tfach a deadly and noisome stink, that it 
Dfas found prudent td bury him immediately, which was done 
in as private a manner as possible. For the solemnisation of 
thg fjfMieral, *10 less than the sum of sixty thousand pounds 
was allotted to defray the cxpelise. 

The corj)se being *111118 quickly buried, By reason of the 
great stench thereof, a rich coffin of state was, on the 26th of 
September, about ten at night, privately removed from White- 
hall, in a mourning hCarse, attended by liis domestic servants, 
to Somerset House, in the Strand, where it remained in ^pri- 
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Tate for some days, till all things were prepared for public 
view ; which being accomplithed, the efHgies of his highness 
was, %/ jtli great state and^magnificence, exposed openly, mul- 
titudes daily crowding to see tllis glorious, but mournful sight, 
which appeared in the order, following 

« 

FUNERAL ORDER. 

First. The first rxjom where th% spectators entered, was 
wholly hung and covered with blacpki^ and at flie upper end of 
this room was placed^ cloth and chair of state. 

In the like manner of the first room were two others; name- 
ly, the second and third, all having funeral escujeheoni veay 
thick upon the walls ; and guards of parti^yins weiyjf placed in 
each room for people to pass through. 

The fourth room was completely hung with blacf velvet, 
the ceiling being of the same. Here lay the eflfgy <ff his high- 
ness, with a large canopy* of black velvet fringed, ^whiah ffung 
over it. The effigy was of wax, fashioned like the protector, 
and placed lying upon its 4)aek ; it was apparelled in a ricli 
and costly sui^f velvet, rofted in a little robe of purple velvet 
laced with a rich gold lace, rttrrtil with ermine. Upo^ the 
kirtlc was a large robe oTpurple v^vet, laced and furred as the 
former, w'ith strings and tassels of goTd. The kittle was girt 
wdth a rich cnihroidercd belt, %’hercin was a sword richly gilt, 
and Iratehed witli gold, which jiuiig by the side of this effigy. 
In the right-hand was a sceptre ; in the left, a globe. Upon 
his head was placed a purple velvet cap, furred with ermines 
suitable to the robes. •Bohind the head was placed a rich chair 
of tissued gold, wJiereon wa.s placed an imperial crown, whichi 
lay high, that the people might behold Tt. 

BF.n OF STATE, 

The bed of state whereon iF lay, was covered with a large 
pall of black velwit, under which was a Jlolland sheet, borne 
up by six stools covered with cloth of gold. About the bed 
was placed a complete suit of ai%is ; and at the feet of the 
effigy stood his crest. This bed b^ fixed about it an ascent 
of tmo steps. A little from thence stood eight silver candle- 
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sticks^ about five foot high, with white wax tapers standing in 
them, of three foot long. All Chese things were environed 
with rails and balusters, four squa^, covered with vejviri ; at 
each corner whereof, thero wai erected an upright pillar ; 
which bofe on their tojH lions and dragons, who held in their 
paws strcairA^rs croVned. On both sides of the bed were set 
up in sockets, four great standards of the protector’s arms, 
with banners and banrols in war, painted upon tafTety. About 
the bed stood mgn in mourning, holding in their hands black 
wands, and also standing liare-headed ; and without the rails 
stood others, in like manner, whose office it was to receive 
people in, and turn them out again. 

When thi^ public wake or funeral had been kept for many 
weeks together, s<^ that all strangers, &e. had seen it fully, 
then didithc foHowing change take ydacc, and the Avhole scene 
became altered/ The effigies being removed into another in- 
ner yjoom, it was there set up, placed „upon an ascent, under a 
cloth o/ stale, being vested as it was before lying ; only now 
his purple velvet was changed for Ji crown. In the same man- 
ner (as formerly) were men waitit^ig ujion hiij bare-headed, 
Tn this manner he continqjed ^intil the twenty-third of No- 
vember, which day w is ayipi^intcd to rry him with all solem- 
nity to Westminster Abbey! 

THE FUNERAL PROCESSION. 

Tills great, funeral was performed with very great majesty, 
in this manner following. All things being in readiness,, the 
waxen effigies of the Protector, whji crown on his head, a 
gword by his side, a globe and scejitre in his hands, was taken 
down from his standings, and laid in an open chariot, covered 
all over with black velvet. The streets, from Somerset House 
tcT Westminster Abbey, were guarded by soldiers, placed with- 
out^ a ^ailing,(^nd clad in new red coats, with black buttons, 
with their ensigns wrapped in cy press. These made a lane, to 
keep olf spectators frosii crowding the procesiAon. 

The Procef.i>ing to the Fhneral of the most noble and puis- 
sant Oliver, Lord ProteetJi' of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions and territories tHere- 
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unto belonging, from Somerset House in the Strand, unto the 
Abbey Church of Westminster, on Thursday, th^ 23d of No- 
vembeV1658. 

Colonel Biscoe, Knight Marslftll, 6n horseback, witluhis black 
truncheon, tipped at both ends with gol^. 

Richard Gerald, Deputy Marshall on horseback, with his black 
truncheon, tipped with silver. 

Marshall’s men, 13, rn horseback, viiith the Knight Marshall. 

Two conductors of the poor meif Westmftistcr, with black 
staves. Poor men olj^ Westminster, two and two, in mourning 
• gowns and hoods. 

Two conductors more, w'ith black staves. 

Poor men in gowns, two and two, in 9 iumbe|^ 82 . 

Two conductors more, with bback staves, in cloi^s. 
Servants to Gentlemen, Ksquires, Knights, Baronets, two 
and two. 

Two porters of\hc gate, with their stav<>|S. 

Six drums, with the arms of Ireland. 

Six trumpets, wuth banners of Ireland. 

The Standai% of lrcland,*borno by Colonel Le Hunt and* 
Maj(*r Crooke/Mo§e mourners. 

One in a cloak, to ix’ur up tln| train (ff the standard. 

A horse, covered with black cloth, adorned with plumes, and 
garnished with a eheveron, anefr escutcheons of the same, led by 
Mr. Tenant, e<|uerry, in a cloak ; and a groom in a coat, to 
attend and lead away the horse. 

Inferior servants. 

The household kitch#n, *8 ; his Highness’s kitchen, 7; hall- 
place, 5 ; scullery, 1 . 

Door-keepers. James’s Park. Committee of the Army. 
Committee of the Admiralty. The Coinpting-house. Und<i|f>> 
keepers of Parks, 2; watermen, 28; Richard Nutt, Master of 
the Barge; fire-makers, .5; pytry, 2; larder, f ; pantfy,* 1 ; 
buttery, 5 ; great becr-cellar, 1 ; wine cellar, 1 ; privy cellar, 
2 ; bakehouse, ^ ; porters, 2 ; ale- brewers ; cooper ; under- 
grooms of the chamber, 5 ; infer^r waiters at the cofferer’s 
table, 2; inferior waiters at the comptroller’s table, 3 . 
Three drums, with escutcheons of the arms of Scotland. 
Tliree trumpets, with banners pf the same. 
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The Standard of Scotland^ borne by Major Dawboroon and 
Major Babington. Assiltant close mourners. 

One in a cloak, to bear up theCrain of the standa;;d.‘^ 

A hor.^«, covered with l!»lacl^ cloth, adorned with plumes, 
and garnished with a chcveron, and escutcheons of the same, 
led by Mr. Bergawny, an equerry, in a cloak, and a groom in 
a coat, to attend, &c. 

Inferior ofhctt 's of the Lord f^Iayor, 70. 

Ma» sLal's men, 6. 

Servants relating to the Survcyo,»‘’s Office, 1 2. 

Servants in his Highnefes’s wardrobe, 4. 

'Thre€ drums, with escutcheons of the standard of the Dragon. 

'fhrec trfimpets, with banners of the same. 

The Standard of llie Dragon, borne by Colonel Goodrich ; and 
^ajor Cambridge, assistant. Close mourners. 

One in a cloak, to bear the train of the standard. 
A*^hoisc, covered with black cloth, Adorned with plumes, anjl 
garnisl)cd with a cheveron, and escutcheons of the same, led by 
Mr. Wilcocks ; an equerry in a ck nk, and a groom in a coat, 
to attend, 

O/^cers of better sort, •ijci/dery, 3 ; larder, 1 ; hall-place, 
2 ; deputy-sewer, 1 ; kitchd'i, 1 ; slaughterhouse, 1 ; spiccry, 

1 ; cellar, 1 ; ale-brewers, 2 ; falconers, 2 ; huntsman ; key- 
keeper ; gardeners, 3 ; park-kc*.pcrs, 8 j bird-keeper ; chapel- 
keepers, 4. 

Messengers ol* the Committee of the Army, 4 ; of the Com- 
mittee of the Admiralty, 2. 

Keepers of the Council Chamber and Piivy lodgings, 5 ; Mes- 
sengers of the Council Chaml)er, 15. 

Serjeant Dendy’s men, 3 ; Grooms of the Chamber, 7 ; wait- 
e .;5 on the cofferer’s tabic, 2; chafe wax and sealer of the 
Chancery, 2 ; tally-cutter ; usher of the hall ; usher of the 
coufS'cil-chamlier ; bu<h*r to the comptroller. 
Household kitchen, 3 c<K>ks; his Highness’s kitchen, 1 cook ; 
gunsmith, shoemaker, hatter, tailor, upholsterer, measurers o 
clotli, S ; master-carpenter, ^master-joiner, master-carver, mas- 
fer-mason. 

Three drums, with escutcheons of the standard of England. 
Three trumpets, with banners of the same. 
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The Standard of the Idon of England, borne by Major Creed 
and Major Grc/Ve; close mourners. 

X)]jge in a cloak, to ba^r up the train of the Standard. 

A horse, covered with blafk. doth, adorned wii^ *^lun]es, 
garnished with a cheveron, and escutcheons of the same, led 
by Mr. Wallen, equerry, in a daak, and a groom in a coat,., 
to attend, &c. 

Gentlemen, attendants on public Ininisters. 

Barons’, Viscounts’, servants. 

• Gentlemen, attendants upon Ambassadors. 

Clerks in the Surveyor’s office, 12 ; the wardrobe, 2. 

Under-clerks to the Commissioners of the Admiralty,^. 
Clerk of the accounts of the Ag'iny. 

Clerk for the affairs of the Ordnance. 

Clerk of the Commissioners of the Navy. 

Clerk to the Committee of the Arrdy. 

Mr. Malin’s Clerks, 2. 

Clerks under the Clerks of the Council, fo. 

Cas^- keeper. 

Printfl-s, Mr. Ilenf)' Hill, Mr. John Field. 

Gentlemen, that wait comptroller’s table. 

Officers of tlft I..ord Mfyor, in*gowns. 

Young men, 6 ; Yeomen of the wat?r-side, 4 ; Serjeants of 
the chamber, 3 ; carvers, 3 ; lisquires, belonging to the Lord 
Mayor, 4; water-bailiff; common crier; common hunt; sword- 
bearer. 

Three drums, with escutcheons of the Guidon. 

'J’hree trum]:^^ts^with banners of tlie same. 

The Guidon, !)ori.e by Major Knight and Sir John Black- 
amore. 

A horse, covered with black velvetj adorned witli plumc^ 
and garnished with a cheveron, and escutcheons of the same, 
led by Mr. Bagg and Mr. Nelsmi, two equerries, iH cloaks^ and 
one groom in a coat, to attend, &c. 

The poor kni^jts of Windsor, Mr. flichard Pratt, Cap- 
tain Fanshaw, Cornet Stephens, ^’aptain Beale, Lieutenant 
Parker, Comet Oliner, Lieutenant Mayiis, Major Wallinger, 
Lieutenant Bankes, Mr. Grosvenor, (’aptain lloc, Colonel 
Herbert, Mr. Day, Captain Cooper, Major Leventhorp, Sir 
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• 

David Hatfield, CBfitaiti Burg^, Mr. Cary, Colonel Whitch- 
coti. 

Two lads brought tfp to music. 

Husi^ans. Mr. John llo^rs, Mr. I'homas Mallard, Mr. 
William Hhwe, Mr. David Mell, Mr. Thomas Blagrave, Mr. 
William (Gregory, Mr. Bichard Hudson, Mr. Hinckston, 
'Master of the Music. 

Apothecaries. IVir. W(Mbb, Mr. Phelps, Mr. William Bag- 
o «< hurst. 

Chirurgeons. Mr. Fothergail, Mr. ’^'rapham, Mr. Harris. 
Her Highness's butler. 

His Highness's butler. 

Pantry^.. 2 ; gr^at beer cellar, 1 ; privy cellar, 1 ; scullery, I ; 
woodyard, 2 ; pastry, 2 ; caterer, 1 ; bakehouse, 2 ; larder, 3 ; 
slaughterhouse, 1. 

Thn.^'e drums, with escutcheons of the White Lion. 

'I'hree trumpets, with banhers of the same. 

The Banner of the Lion, borne by Colonel Pretty and Colonel 
Gibban. 

A horse, covered with black lelvet, adornda with plumes, 
an(|.. garnished with a chefbrcf.l and escutcheons of the same, 
led by two equelfries inV cloaks, and a groom in a coat, to 
attend, &c. 

Surveyor of Westminster Abbey. 

Head Bailifi* of Westminster, Mr. Jenkin. 

Merchant for timber to his Highness. 

Clerk of the surveys. 

Assistant to the keeper «f the wardrobe. 
Mewes-keeper. 

Clerks of the stables, the aviary, the spiccry, wine-cellar. 
Purveyor of wine. 

Clerks of the household kitchen. His Highness's kitchen, 2. 
M&ster of Westminster School, Mr. Busby. 

Usher of the Exchequer, Mr. Bowyer. 

Deputy (Chamberlain of the ExcCbequer. 

Mr. Edward Falconbr^dgc and Mr, Scipio Le Squire. 
Clerk for approbation^f Ministers, Mr. John Nye, Jun. 
Solicitor of the Admiralty, Mr. Dorislaus. 

Solicitor of the Treasury, Mr. William Swan. 
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Secretary of the Army, Captain Kingdom. 

Secretary to the GeneraFat.sea, Mr. Richard Creed. 
Secrc&r^ to the Commissioners of the Admiralty, Mr. Black* 
boftie. 

Marshall of the Admiralty, Solomon Smith. 

His Highness’^ Proctor in the A^liniralty Court, *Mr. David 
Bud. 

Secretary to the Lorcas Commissioneif; of *tlie Treasury, Mr. 
Slierwin* 

Secretary to the Lords Keepers, Mr. Doyc. 

Register of the Admiralty, Mr. Rush worth. 

Masters Shipwrights, Mr. John Taylor, Mr. Christopher^^ef k 
Mr. 'J'ippett. 

:Masters’ Attendants, Mr. J'homas Scott, M» (Charles 'I'horo- 
good, ]Mr. William Badley, Mr. Thomas .Arkons^ill. 
OfHeers of the Ordnance, Mr. Billers, Major tlrowne, Mr. 
J^ewis Audley, Mr. Jolrti Faulkner, Mr. Wollastoi^ •vir. 
J'^lias Fahner. 

Ollicers of the Mint, ISIr^ Thomas Symond, chief gravi v ; 
Mr. James IldOr, clerk loi^ his Highness; Mr. John Rt‘>-^ 
nolds, xinder assay master ; AV 'jHiomas Birch, weigher^and 
teller ; Mr. Richard Fitf, surveyoj and Ficrk of the irons ; 
Mr. Samuel Bartlett, assay nuister ; Mr.^Thom.as Burnanliston, 
con;ptrolk'r ; Dr. Aaron Gurdon, master of the Mint. 
Clerk of the papers, Mr. Ambrose Randolpli. 

Surveyor of the works, INIr. KrnbreeJ* 

Keeper of the wardrobe at AVhitehall, M. C'lement Kinnersli \ . 
'Hie l^st^hoiise, Mr. Clarke. 

'fellers of tlie K>:che(juer, IMr. Nidiol.is Bragg, Mr. Georgi- 
Downing, Mr. (dmistojdier Lyster, ^Ir. John St«)ne. 
Auditors of the revenue of his lligliness’s Exchequer. Mi^ 
William Hill, Mr. Augustin Wiuglickl, Mr. Henry Broad, 
Mr. John Brokett, Mr. John Edwards, Mr. RiiAiard SitilUr, 
Auditor of the impress, ISn-. Bartholomew Beale. 

Counsel attendin^Fthe Lords Cominissiofters of the Treasury, 
Mr, Brereton, IV:^. 3Iauby. 

Three drums, with escutcheons <d' Uie arms of the Union. 
Three trumpets, with banners of the same. 

The Banner of Union, borne by Colonel Grosvenor and Colonel 
AMi field. 
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A hor«5e, covered with black velvet, adorned witli plumes, 
and garnished with a choveron Ind escutcheons of the same, 
led by two equerries in cloaks, «nd a groom in coat, to 
idtcrfd, &c. 

Officers of the ^rieet. Captains Ming, Newburg, Nixon, 
Howard, Earning, Robert Sanders, Eustace Smith, Robert 
Blague, Whitliorne Whetstone, Tittman, Blague, Witheridge, 
Poole, John Copping, fLambcrt, Antjiony Young, Harman, 
Clarke, Cuttavfo. Judgei Advocate Fowler, Sir Richard Stainer, 
Captain Stoaks^ 

Officers of the Army. Mr. Nathaniel Eldred, commissary of 
provisions in Scotland; Mr. Simon White, apothecary ; Mr, 
Rossingt<^n, chiryirgeon ; Mr. Sarmiel Barron, physician in 
Scotland; Mr. « Knight, commissary of ammunition; Mr. 
'fhomas IMargetts, deputy advocate ; Mr. Malin, chief secre- 
tary to the army. 

Cafitaii'is of horse and foot, Captains Henry Ooer, Heqry 
Creer, Jun. 

Commissioners for regulation of^j^he excise, Mr. Adam Bains, 
Mr. Price, Mr. BockeVt, Mr. John^^^stone. 
(^'orrtmittec of tiic navc^ ifr. Henry Ilatsell, IMr. George 
Paler, IMr. Peter fett, M^Jor Natha'niel Bourne, Mr, Richard 
Hutchenson, Mr, Wright, Mr. Willoughby, IMajor Robert 
Thomson. 

Commissioners of the army, Mr. John Phillliis, Mr. .fohn 
Hildesk-y, Mr. Gervais lleimett, IMr. Ilichard Imcy. 

Mr. Pierce, Lectnrc'r of Margaret’s. 

Mr. Saiigar, Minister oftAI art in’s. 

IMinisters of Westminster, Mr. John Rowe, Mr. Seth Wood. 

Cotnmissioners fol* ap|nohation of jnihJic preachers, Mr, 
Jlolheach, Mr. Jolm Turner, IMr. Daniel Dvke, Mr. Samuel 
J''airelough, Mr. John Tombes, Mr. Samuel Slater, Mr. Wil- 
Ikuit Green\iill, Mr. Joseph ^laryl, Mr. William Jessey, Mr. 
(Jeorge Griffith, Mr. ThomaJi Valentine, Mr. Walter Cradock, 
Mr. William CoopeV, Mr. Thomas MuntoA, IMr. Phillip Nye, 
Mr. Thankfull Owen, pr. Horton, Dr. Arrowsmith, Dr. 

'I'homas Goodwin^ Dr. Tucknev, Dr. John Owen. 
Chaplains at Whitehall, Mr. White, Mr. Sterry, Mr. Hooke, 
Mr. ilowc, IMr. Lockyer, ^Ir. Peters. 
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'riiree drums, with escutcheons of the arms of Ireland. 
Three trumpets wifli banners of the same. 

‘i’he iTaijjicr of Ireland, bovie by Colonel Clarke* and Colonel 
Sah^on.* 

A horse, covered with black velvet, adorned with jililmcs, 
and garnished with a cheveron and escutcheons o^ the same, 
led l)y two eciucrries, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Ireland, in cloaks, 
and a gro^^n in a coat, to^ittciift, iSrc. 

I'reasurer of the contingencies^ ^r. (iaulter Frost, 
(’oiincil’s solicitor, Mr. Beak. 

Secretaries of tlie h'rench and I^atin tongues, Mr. Dradon, 
Afr. Marvel, Mr. Sterry, Mr. John Milton, iVIr. }lart41jhe» 
Sen. 

( lerivs of the signetj Mr. Samuel Moreland, Mr.’ James 
N Utley. 

('lerks of the Privy -seal, Mr. Richard Wlfltelmad, 

Mr. Miles Fleetwood. 

( lork of the Council, Mr. Jessoj). 

('lerk of the House Commons, Mr. Smith. 

Clerk #f the Housi-^if Lords, Mr. Scohell. 

Clerk of the Commonwealth, ti^nnerly Clerk of the Crowji, 
Mr. ?f?ithaniel 'Jaylor. 

Ills lliglines.s’s gentlefiien, 

Maj(jrs, John Chamberlain,, William Farley, Nathaniel 
Cadwell, .Tolin Hill, Katon, Robert Swallow, llolmes, ( j'ee<), 
John Pittman, Nicholas Andrews, .John Grime, Peter ('ris]), 
Abraham Holmes, Craiifield, (Jreenlcaf, Filleatson. 
Lieutenant-colonels, ^To]^n Miller, Richard Mojic, Henry 
Flower, William Stile, Francis Allen, Dennis Pepper, William ^ 
(iough, John IMerson, John Needier, Stfvenson, John Claw- 
herry, Arthur Young, Clement Keen. 
Adjutant-general for .Scotland, Jeremiah Smith. 
Adjutants-gcneral for EnglancL C'aptaiii John Aielthorj^, 
Major CieorgtFSedasene. 

Doctors of Physic^ Dr. Clarke, Dr. GoAdard, Dr. Rrujean, 
Dr. Simeotts, Dr. Bates, Dr. Glisson, Dr. Bathurst. 
Advocate-general for Ireland, Dr. Cartwright. 

His Highness’.s advfwate. Dr. Walter Walker. 

Clerk comptroller, Mr. Ewer. 

* F 2 
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Clerk of the green cloth, Mr. Barrington. 

Steward of the lands/ Mr. Waterhouse. 

“ Cofferer, Mr. IVJ^aidstone. 

Head officers of the A^ny.,- Lieutenant-colonel I^lton, of 
foot, .*;o toe Lord General. Treasurers of the Army, Captains 
Blackwell, f Dean,' Colonels Smith, Barry, Bridges, Rogers, 
William Mitchell, Fitch ; Dr. William Staines, Commissary- 
general of musters. 

Chief officers of the Fleet, Rear-admirai Bourne, Vice-admiral 
Cfoodson. 

Knights Jlacheloi a . 

Three drums, with escutcheons of the arms of Scotland. 

Three trumpets, with banners of the same. 

The Banner oi Scotland, borne by Lord Berry and Lord 
Cooper, 

A horse, ervered with black velvet, adorned w-ith plumes. 
{UkJ garnished with a cheveron and^ escutcheons of the same, 
led by two equerries, in cloaks, and a groom in a coat, to 
attend, &c. 

The chief Officers and Ald^*»Tnen ofLopdon. Solicitor, 
Auditor, Remembrancer, Comptroller, Town Clerk, Common- 
SeiOemit, Chamberlain, Judge of thtsSherifTs Court, Recorder, 
Sir Lislel one' Long ; Aldermen, 20. 
Attorney-general of South Wales, Mr, Jones. 

Judges of South and North tV^ales. Mr. Corbett, Mr, 
Hagatt, Mr. Bulstrodc, Mr. ’^oxwist, Mr. Hoskins, Serjeant 
Seys, Serjeant Barnard. 

Masters of the Chancery, 9. 

Mr. Pell, Mr. Bradshaw, Major^trcncTal Jephson. 

His Highness’s leA”*ned Counsel. Attorney of the Duchy, 
Mr. Nicholas Lechmerc ; Solicitor- General, Sir William 
Attorney- General, Sir Edmund Pridcaux ; His High- 
ness’s Serjeants, Serjeant Maynard, Serjeant Earle. 

Jil Ages of the Admiralty, ^’ '’olonel Charles George Cock, 
Dr. Godolpbin. 

Masters of Requests : Mr. Francis Bacon, Mr. Nathaniel 
' Bacon. 

Gentlemen of the Bed-thambcr ; Mr. Charles Harvey, Mr. 
Underwood. 
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Master of the Ceremonies, Sir Oliver Fleming. 

Chief Justice of Chester, Lord Bradshaw. 

Barons ^f the Exchequers Richard Tomlins, John Parker, 
Roger Hill, Edlnuiiill Nicholas. 

Judges of both Benches : Hugh Wyndham, EdwarJ Atkins, 
Peter Warburton, Matthew Hale, Richard Newdigate. 
Lord Chief Baron, Sir Thomas Widdrington. 

Lord Mayo%of London, Sij^ JohS Ireton. 

Four drums, witli escutcheons oi&^^e banne»of England. 
Four trumpets, with banners of the same. 

The banner of England, borne by I^ords Tomlinson and 
Hewson. 

A horse, covered with black velvet, adoj^ed with plumes, 
and garnished with a cheveron and escutcheons of the same, 
led by two e(|iierries in cloaks, and a groom ty attciAl, ^tc. 
Relations ; Lord Dunch, Sir Robert Pye, ^un.# Thomas 
l^oiichier, John Bouchie*, Esquires, John Dun<d.), Es(j., ISap- 
tain Fox, Thomas Cromwell, Esq., Captain Whetstone, Mr. 
Philip Loo, Mr. Edward Flgming, Mr. Edward Hooper, Mr. 
Edmund Philffjis, Mr. Ilfmpdcn, Mr. Thomas Cromwell^ 
Mr. Hughes, Captain HicroinJ»Inf^oldsl>y, Captain Ingoljjshy, 
Mr. John Whalley, Mr.^Icnry W’Jialley, %Iajor Horseman. • 
Public ministers of foreign states, commonwealths, 
princes, ajid kings. 

The Black Rod. 

Colonel AVillonghby, Gentlemen Usher of the HftUsc of Peers, 
in a cloak, with an usher on his right hand, bare-headed. 
Mr. Secretary Thurltw, <*ne of his Highness’s Privy Council. 
Peers. 

William Lord Goflfe, Edmund Lor5 lliomas, John Lord 
Hughson, John Lord Barkstead, Robert Lord Tichborrjjj, 
Christopher Lord P^cke, Archibald Lord Johnson, William 
Lord Roberts, Thomas LorcL Honeywood, \^lliam ^erd 
Lockhart, Alexander Lord Poj^am, William Lord l^trickland, 
Richard Lord cTiislow, Sir Arthur Haflcrigge, Phillip Lord 
Jones, Comptroller of his Highne|p’s Household, Francis Lord 
Rouse, Phillip Lord Skippon, Chiles Lord Wolseley, Wil- 
liam Steel, Lord Chamberlain of Ireland, William Lord Len- 
thalT, Master of the Rolls, John Lord Glynne, Chief Justice 
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of the Upper Bench, George Monke, General in Scotland, 
Edward Lord Montague, Lord* John Disbrowe, Roger Lord 
Broghill, Gddrge Lord Eure, Wi^liani Lord Viscount Say 
and Scfcle, Earl of Cassifis, *Edward Earl of Manchester, 
lleniS" Lord Lawrence, President of the Council : all their 
trains borne. 

The Seal-hearer, supported by a Gentleman Usher, bare- 
headed, and a 'Serje^nt-at- Anns, Syjeant Middleton. 

The Lords Cw nmissio^erf of the Great Seal, John Lord 
Lisle, Natjmniel Lord Fiennes : trains borne. 
Ambassadors of Foreign States, Princes, and Kings, 
tjrums, with escutcheons of the Coniinonwcalth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, Sec. 

Six trjimpets, with banners of the same, 
S(;rjeants-at- Anns, Birkhead, Dendy. 

» U(/iige Dragon, Poursuivant-at- ArniS. 
great fianner, l)orne by John Lord Fiennes, Franci^s 
Lord Ilusse'j, George Lord Fleetwcwd, close mourners ; their 
trains boiinir. 

Cheval de Dcuil, 

or tilt* Clnof Horse of Mc.irijing, covered with lilack velvet, 
adorned witli plunus, and rgarnished^Vith a cheveron of the 
same, led hy two cqueiTies, in cloaks, ami a groom in a coat, 
to attevd, See. 

Helm and crest, spurs, Lancaster. Gauntlet, York. Target, 
Sonjerset. Sword, iVirroy King of Anns. 

(Jlpat of Anns. Clarencieux King of Anns, supported on 
each side by a Gentleman Ufhej, hiire-headed. 

The Lord Chamberlain, in clo.se mourning, wdth hi.s Staff : 
' his train borne. 

Gent. 

Pieces of Armour. 5 S 

^ ’ s " 

.c Gauntlctts. 2 © 

I KreV, 

« 3 Vambrace and 8 |* 

puuld dextra. g 3 

CO ^ ** ™ 

{S'2 — Gent. ^ 4 Helm and Plume. 

Garter Principal King of Arms ; on each side a gentleman 
usher, bareheaded. 


c 

c Pieces of Armour. *0 
c s 

«| i 

3 

.> Vambrace and 
j pouldrou sinister. ^ 

g S 4 Gorgetts. 
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Charles Lord Fleetwood, chief moiSner. 

Philip L(jrd Viscount Ltslt^ Lord Viscount Faulconberg:, 
suppoTteis to the Chief Mourner, their trains borne. Chief 
Mounier^s train l^orne by LiAe Ckippon, Fiennes^ %iiniicl 
Disbrowc, James Disbrowc, Gilbert Pickering, Esjjuires? 

Assistants to the Chief Mourn^^r, fourteen in number. 

Horse of Honour, ornamented in very rich trappings, em- 
broidered on crimson ^elvet, and adorned vfith white, red, and 
yellow plumes, led by the Maste% the Ht«rse ; Equerries 
and Grooms to attend. 

The Guard of Halberdiers, two and two. 

Gentlemen Porters of the Tower, Warders of the Tow^t. 

The effigies in this manner being hrougl^ to th(?\vest gate 
of the Abbey Church of Westniinster, it was taken i*om the 
ehari»)t by ten gentlenien, wlu) carried it to thc#,*ast^end of the 
church, and there placecj with the wax effigies of the ^ro- 
t®ctor, in a most magnificent structure, built in tht .sainc form 
as one before had been on the like occasion for King James, 
but much mort^stately and ^pensive, as tlie expenses attend- 
ing the funeral amounted to upwards of sixty thousand pounds.' 

This funeral proeessiJiSP was ttie^ist ceremony of lionoift to 
the most serene and most illustrious OtivKR Chomweli,, Lord 
Protector of the Conimonwcallli of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the Dominions tTiereunto belonging ; to wlioni 
less could not lie performed, toithc memory of j^iin to whom 
]>ostL'rity will jiay (when Envy is laid a.sieep by Time) more 
honour than I am able to express. But, alas ! how true are 
the words of the %vise King, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ; 
seeing-that, after all this funeral pomp .'vd grandeui, liis dead 
body was lastly, by the council of these men w'hom Jiis power 
had raised to greatness; I say, by their council to Ciiakles tHc 
Si'cond, he was taken out of his grave, and lytnged Jb^ a 
traitor. O te/npom f () mures 


John Pkestwich, F. A.S. ('. Oxford. 



BBITISH STATESMEN. 


IN^r^IlIPTlON 0\»ER*TI1E CEJ3 PF STATE. 


Oliver Cromwell, 

I^ord Protector ofv England, Sco1(|and, and Ireland ; 
13ojn /at lluntlngilon, 

Of the nai,\ie of Williams, of Glamorgan, and by 
King Henry VIII. changed i.ito Cromwell; 

Was educated in Cambridge, afterwards of I.incoln’s 
Inn. 

At ^he beginning of the w'ars. Captain of a Troop of 
H<»r.se, raised at his own charge ; 

And by the Parliament, made Commandcr-in- Chief. 

j I'e reduced Ireland and South Wales, 
Overthrew Duke Hamilton’s army, the Kirk’s army ; 
at Dunbar ; 

Reduced all Scotland; 

Defeated Charles Stuartts army at Worcester. 

He had t\. o sons, , 

Lord Richard, Protector in his fatlu.'r’s room, 

Eord Henry, now I^ord Deputy of Ireland; 
And'four daughters, 

I..ady Bridget, first married Lord 1 reton, afterwards, 
Lieutenant-General Fleetwood ; 

Lady Elizabeth, married I^ord Cleypole; 

Lady niarried L ml Viscount Fauconberg ; 

Lady Frances, married the Hoiiourabh; Robert Rich, 
Grandchild to the Right Honourable the Earl of Warwick. 
He was declared I.ord l*rete«.or of lingland, 
Scotlniul, ami Ireland, Dec. 1(>. J(>5J ; 

Died September l(>oo, after fourteen days’ sickness, of 
xV.n ague, with great assurance and serenity of mind, 
Peaceably in bis bed. 

Natus Anril 15. 1.599. 

Dunkirk, in b'lauders, surrendered to him, June 20. 
1«5«. 
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By the shme Writer. 


A SERi;^ OF MEMOIRS 

OF 

THE STATESMEN OF THE ENGLISH CgMMONWEALTH, 


CoMMENriNo witli the origin of the popular struggle in the reign of fanuSi 
1., and closing at the Restoration. With original ixi^tr^ts of Eliot, Pyrn, 
Hampden, Cromwell ; and an historical scene, aflter*g pictuft by Cutter, 
mole. Comprised in the second, third, fourth, sixth, and 8eventl| volumes 
of the Live* of Eminent British Statesmen, in Dr. Lard^'r’* Cabinet Cy- 
clopiedia. 

This chain of biographies may be considercrl as constituting a Uompicic 
narrative of the most extraordinary and eventful period in the history 6/ 
England, a period when the spiri^of liberty was at its height, and when 
its interests wcri'^gonducted {tc'#use the words of Bishop Warburton 
quoted by our author,) ‘ by a set of the m>atest geniuses for govcmmenlf 
tliat the world ever sniv {‘mbarked to^hCT in one common cause.' # . . 
We regard them as addition^if the veryjiighest ^ilue to what we may 
term our political literature, 'riiey contain a jjleat deal of novel, curious, 
and important information relative Swith to persons and events. While it 
is obviou.s that no pains have been .spdtcd in the consultation of authorities 
and collection of materials, the author lias avoided the too common fault 
of surcharging his pages with those nffhutc details and disrussions which 
distract the attention of the reader, like a crowd of subordinate figures in a 
picture, from the ]irincii>al ofyect j forming a vast mass of particulars about 
the .subject of the biogiai '® , jgithout effecting the grand end of leaving 
upon the mind a dislinct inipre8.s of the man himself. We have seldom 
seen the important line that separates the provirgp of the biographer from 
the domain of the historian drawn and observed with so much judgment 
and success as in the work before us. The .style is easy, clear, vigorou^ 
and flexible ; we have nowhere met the startling and almost romantic 
incidents of the civil wars sketched with a b«»]dor hand, or^ore vivid^ 
but correctly coloured. The genius <• an age when the statesman ^as a 
soldier, and the soldier a divine, necessarily hurries the biographer of its 
leading characters fr^n the senate to the^eid, aBd from' the field to the 
pulpit, involving him alteniately in warlike operations, political discussions, 
and theological controversies j no subject j|an possibly put the resources 
and compass of an author’s style to a sever^^ test. It is probably to this 
that we are to attribute the remarkable circumstance that our literature 
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IiJiR *0 long laboured under the diMgraceful defect which Mr. Forster has so 
efticient ly remedied. ’ ’ ~ Mornin{> Chronicle. 

We cannot close the volume.s withor' a distinct and sincer:; testimony 
to the h igh claim upon popiilar^ cIc^Tne wliicJi^the author of such a series 
has Oi tabli'shed — we may add, without extravagance, to impular gratitude. 
The principle upon .which these biographies arc written, tends to throw a 
deei)cr, and, at the same time, a wore chec];|^ul colouring upon the eveuls of 
history, by bringing out into the foreground the living and illustrious 
movers of those eve its, the men who in fact constituted ‘ the age,’ and 
rendered it memorable, whi-if they themselvc£*were forgotten. We know 
of no book of biogVaphy that ji; > done this so well. It places the figures of 
the great group hefo'y u.s in jneturesque reality', recognised even through 
our obscure, unformed, and mistaken notions if ihemj and thus gives a 
new charm to that ora of Knglish history, by showing us the men who, in 
^ihe f-brase of Napoleon, ‘wwAc/f/jr/oiiy.’ . . . We have no modern 
works of biography, except those by this writer, that combine with the 
same earnestness o|^’|>urpose and eloquence of manner, the same unwearied 
powers jf research and original stores of thought and iiitelligenoc. We 
may add, that tticre are few whi(!h, by their novelty and the nobleness of 
their suhj(S-ts, aV* so calculated to reward the unsparing exercise of such 
po\< *rs. Kvery page ?hnost (and here we speak literally) contains evidence 
of the authors scrupulous avoidance of all easy and reckjess assertion, of 
his never being (Contented with guessing when certainty was within hia 
reach, .and of his pains and persevo{;;Mice iu searching out corroborative 
facts, or, in their absence, the best sun. ises that are t- be had. W’ithout 
the extraordinary trouble he must have taken to collate and weigh opi- 
niof-.s to trace out facts and estimaio suppositions, to rake up authorities 
and silt rumours aiu'i prejudii •.*s, all the intellectual portraiture and mas- 
terly powers of do-seriptiort lavished on this work, would have been without 
avail ; and without these, ou tlie other hand, the author’s studious hours 
over dusty volumes, discoloured maim.seript8, letters anything but intelli- 
gible, and testimonies the most coutlicting and confused, vrould have been 
thrown away.- — Coitrirr. 

*'■ The lustre of the great men of that great day widens with pn.sterity 
every hour; and IVIr. i'orster’.s eloquent ful/]cation li.is avenged them of 
a world of prevlou.s shabby silence.” — London and IVcstmin&lcr Hevietc. 


VOLUME I. 

ELIOT AND STRAFFOril). 


“ The attack made by MrV D’lsraeli on'the frir fame of the patriots who 
fiourished during the early days of the long p.arliament, .ind. especHUy, on 
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the memory of Sir John Eliot, has led Mci-, Forster to a closer examination 
of the I)istory of these great men thgn had been hitherto bestowed upon it j 
and tlj^* series of memoirs which he has j*ub1ished is highly creditable to 
his indus^, his ability, and, i.|.4on the whole, to liis imjwtiality. His 
Style, like that of his opponent, has regularity or fixedness, rdembling 
clever talk, more than tfie finished tone of composition that n*i(gh^ have 
been well bestowed on such a subject. But lii.s m.T^nier of^ptirsuing his 
object, reminds us of Mr. D’lsiVdi only by way of contrast, the latter being 
ever liable to be draw'ii aside b;rfhc most trivial matters that may chance 
to cross his path, the former prosecuting hi.s course with a continuity of 
purpose which nothing is sJflTered to disturb.' * — Eclectic Jieview. 

“ Those who wish to see some new' passage.s in thi*) histories of the great^ 
men of this perio<l, will do l^cll to read this volume.' . . . 'J’heautlior’s 
heart is with Fliot, but he ha.s something in his tcmperainoiit w'bich is with 
Strafford Mniilhlt/ Magazine. 

“Sir John Elio#’, a man w'orlhy of all honour, tnn^bistory has 

hitl)(*rto been known to few, has at length found a biographer <||>'erY way 
worthy of his fine? genius and noble character. Mr. Forster’s work is the 
result of dee[) ajipreciation and elaliorate rcaearch. . . /iuioiigst tin* 
great men W'ho were leaders in«thosc stirring times', one lias been ’j^iore 
iiflsrcpre^ented than Sir John Eliot. The wlmle of his political* life has 
been seduloirily blackened by a sjktIohs oolleetion of c.ntumstantial evi- 
donee, which is ])roved by the pres^it w<»rk*to be false, both with reference 
to his neiions atul ^Bitioiples. A .'•'Hadow of doul>t can no longer exist ujhui 
this subject. To rescue and jiroserve the memory of such men is no sinal^ 
honour to a bifigraidier, Hj^thus ^!ve.s*i fine and lasting moral t# the 
W'orld, w hose stage is not overstocked wi5» auth<’«ftic examples of genius 
and integrity.*' — Mmlhly Repository. 

“ Work.s which, notw ithstanding the Uadicalism of the poUtich) opinions 
frequently avowed hy the author, are ^ghly creditable to his industry and 
research, and to the earnest feeling with w'hieh they have fteen composed. 
The life of .Strafford, in particular, exhibits a manly detenninatif»n to do 
credit to the great eapaeify and remarkable genius of that celebrated man, 
which is the more gratifyinjfas^t proceeds from an opyiouent of the political 
prineijiles to which he devoted and for which he .s;u rificed his life.” — l^ostM 

“A valuable piece of British biography 'Life, of Eliot), and of great 
interest.” — Athcn(rum. 

“ We cannot express too strongly <mc adminitibn of the work l)ef^e us, 
which reflects high honour upon its author. . . . Mr. FoVster’s styU- 

in this work become.sfi is subject, and is close, spifitctl, and well .snstained.” 
•—Morning Herald. 

“ Mr. Forster has writtCJi thjj.se pages (Ijife of Eliot' in the true spirit, 
with ail earnest cnliiUsi.isin, and a dramatic power of narialivc. 'i’he onlv 
Ji 2 
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fault we can lay to his charge, is an orer severity of judgment while pro- 
nouncing on the royalist party. . . jt In the treatment of Strafford he 
has been morejhan ordinarily happy, and has embodied in the biography 
conceptions of the genius, as well as ch^Wter, of that indivi(f;:al as now 
and origin^ as they are evident'/ fai^iful and supported,”— Literary 

GazetL'. 

** Mr, Forster has collected his matcrtfls with industry ; considered 
them with discrirainat'oii ; and, although a free and honest advocate of 
the great founders of English* freedom, he decides with fairness and im- 
partiality. On sufihlwell-beat^mground it would have seemed that much 
new matter could not have been discovered : but the author's researches 
amongst various manustript collections have enabled him in some cases to 
fill up gaps, and in others to throw a different light upon received transac- 
th ns. n In the case of Eliot, he successfully defends the patriot from the 
charges Mr. D’ Israeli brings against his private life, and his alleged sub- 
servience a^id ingratitude towards Buckingham. In that of Strafford, 
he acutelv maintains tliat he has been wrongly charged with apostasy to 
the popular cau»‘ j as he could scarcely desert what he never cared for. 
He was natiie-ally^ilespolic; and in love with arbitrary power. His first 
opposition to the oout:* was only to be couried ; for this grand instrument 
of the ty hinny. Of Charles was too proud to solicit favours. We have alii 
a fuller view of Strafford’s public designs, by means of the numerous 
extracts from his despatches; a nearoeviewof his private life, through 
quotations fVom his private correspondet ce, and that of ^is friends ; as well 
Us a sound and reasonable defence of the impeachment.”— 

•* The publication of 'the Icadi..g parts of the philosopher’s Treatise, en- 
titled *'I’he Monarchy of ftlau,’ written by Hiot during his last imprison- 
ment in the Tower, confers a valuable service on literature. How it has 
so long escaped attention is curious. Mr. Forster, whose critical comments 
arc excellent, assuredly does not e*'er.rate its calm, simide, .and stately 
beauty. It is in the biogr-aphy of Strafford, however, that the writer has 
brought out, into quick and steady exorcise, the strongest of his powers. 
HU style is admirably su’tcd to the story of the subtile and unflinching 
statesman.” — Ca«r/ Jonrnai. I 

\ 

' “ The plan of the work is not strictly biographical, but it is better. 'I’he 
biograiihies of the two r nnarkable men whose lives are embraced in this 
volume, arc not circumkerihed by the events of their personal history — 
they include a ifide range of minor contemporaries, and assume, in some 
son, iae character of aimals of ih . time in which thcry lived , . . Mr, 
Forster's vindication of Eliot against ilie accusations of Mr. D’Israeli may 
be attributed quite as in .ch to his anxiety to del’ id the cause of the 
patriot, and maintain its purity through its apostles, as to defend the 
patriot himself. But it is in the, Mfe of Straff'ord that Mr. Forster’s strong 
sentiments are brought out into''Vnore vivid expression. He indignantly 
maintains the consistency of Chat obduratetand extraordinary person, and, 
as if to enhance the bitterness of the sarcasm, he asserts that tfford 
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never deserted the popular side, but th^t, from*firs^to last, he was the 
natural and determined enemy of the people. The facts Mr, Forster has 
collected, and the documents withis’hich he has enriched his work — some 
of thcAi rgre and ^exceedingly curious, as, for example, the unpublished 
tract written by Sir John Eli^ called ‘The Monarchy of Man,’ will 
render this volume higljJ^acceptablf to entry reader of English J^story.”— 
Atlas. 


volume: n. 

PYM AND HAMPDEN, 

Eloquent and most interesting, ... A biography full of matter 
to the majority, and to oursclve.'*, of which we ha§t> wad <|lin(jst evt;ry 
syllable with the greatest pleasure, and which far surpasses even hii; in- 
teresting Memoir of lyjrd ,Strall(>rd, in a previous volume. . . . 'fhc narra- 
tive is of a kind and detail titter to make the reader acjiuaintecl with the 
wonderful intellects and paiystaking of the great mey of^those days, 
ftjyond any work we arc acquaiiitoil 
Leigh Hunt.) 

' If it were oi^J^for the quot^ons from I’yni’s speeches, this volume 
should be in the hands of every lover and every student of pow'crful ohj 
English. A perusal of it will also to the jMditician j not merely 

for the full picture of the paiHameutary }i#itory of^l ie times it will fftiiish 
him, but for the strong contrast it olfcrs to t^e parliamentary practice of 
the present day.” — Spcchifor. 

“ Very able.” — Sun. 

“ It is surprising, seeing mav the sources open whence Mr. Forster has 
draw'n his intelligence, that it shouhlArdve4)ecn left to his activity, pene- 
tration, and intellectual §ntl^i.si8S(!f to discharge the important task, 
whereof some of tl fruits are contained in this volume. The labour, 
however, could not have been more ardently or^nore admirably performedl^ 
The biographer’s purpose, indeed, i.s more ably uecotnpiishcd in each suc- 
cessive volume.”— Courier. 

“ It is seldom that we meet with p.wcrs so opposite associated in such a 
work, and blended so happily ^ that into say, an eager and*lofty ap;wc1fen. 
Sion of the course and tendencies of events, united to a ifiinutb and patient 
search after all the^lircurnstanceg that afl’ect them ; a bold and striking 
energy in the conception of character, mixed with a sensitive and scru- 
pulous caution in working out its lineau||i]ts ; a capacity for high philoso- 
phical speculation, with habits of plodmntf research after facts the most 
obscure, and analogies the mofi remote auu difficult”— C'our< Journal. 



** We 8ix>ko very highly of the predecessor to this volume : vre have now 
only to echo that opinion.** >~-X«i<rrar3r Gazette. 

r 

Acute and spirited.’*— The Pr "oriat^Histori/ qf England. 


VOLUME III. 

VA>:K.\ND MARTEN. 

These biographies ' ..•xhibit an enquiring r ui cMiergotic spirit, rarely 
cautious, but always vigorous and exulting; and, tak'uig a side boldly in 
the disastrous troubles of the regicide and the connnonweaUh, they inain- 
tairi it unflinchingly agaitist all coiners. If, in this temper of mind, we 
have occasio<»/ fre(iaei^.ly to regret the abseuce^of that dispassionate judg- 
ment which would Have examined the materials more gravely before it 
ventured Yo deeij^e so i»eromptorily, we are also »;alled upon to bear testi- 
mony to Mr, l'\:)rs*er's industry, which is quite equal to his zeal. 'J'he book 
is crowded with ** in|tanc<!s,' with circumstantial details, and analytical 
viewWiftbe st irring qiYestions of the day ; and wliatever some readers ma j 
be diijposed to think of the author’s eonclusions, all his readers are bound 
to thank him for bringing so many curirusaiid rare particulars under their 
consideration.” — Atlas. 

** In the execution of his ta.sk,'*‘iviYr Forster has exercised the same mas- 
terly powers which ho c' uoteti to his portraits of Pyin and Wentworth, the 
same labour of research ainh examination, the same sympathy with great 
intidlectnal and patriotic endeavour, and the same grace and power ot 
expression. ” — Courier. 

“The author\i vindicvation of Sir i*ienry Vane's theological writings and 
opinions is extremely sfiiritt'd and ingenious. ... In the incnioir of 
the gay, witty, brave, faitbfo , ...'.n\.devoted Marten, Mr. Forster has not 
only collected, but we may truly add iV.-rciu^ f»oni obbvion, and arranged 
into a narrative oY dis^p and lively interest, the scattered particulars of the 
hfe of this celebrated regitvde Monuitg Chronidc. 

Mr. Forster has faitljWally and ably executed bis ta.sk ; and, ihougli on 
many essential point.** connected with this ravclleil .period ot our nation’.s 
lnstr*ry^we widely differ from him, il would Ik* injustjce not to .•*;tate that he 
has placed the da,*, a and arguments, ‘in the other hand, in a very .striking 
light. ” — Literary Gazette. 

“ Mr. Forster dt5serves the thanks of every lover of Justice and liberty 
for this rich and curious volume, t. . . Its writing is in his very best, 

manner, alway.** vigorous, and tt-casionaliy full of a masculine passion.” — 
Monthiff Itepo.<iitory. (Mr. Lcigb Hunt.) 



^ OLU«IE 4V. 


(H^OMVVEtT.. 

“ From tho charge whicl^w • have brough^aganift most of (’romwell’s 
biographers, that of passing over too c^rolc'ssly the gvents of his early 
years, Mr. Forster is quite free ; for we have^iev<*r yet seen a biography in 
which every recorded incit^^nt has been .ho carefull^’ollected : and this'iii 
done, too, with a ininutenoss and picturesque oflect which is delightful.’* 
— Athcna'um. 

** A remarkable and deeply intcrc.sting volume. . .•A f^lume tvhich 

is equal to it* predecessors, us it is to it.s great subject, fnd which w'c regard 
.a,H destined to he referred to hereaft(*r for its profouiyl entlAfiiaarn for 
truth, and its laborious and most critical search after it.li-- 

* N'early all 'the books that have hitherto been written «4>c>ut ^>o*mwell 
are, in the general sense, lnst«*ru‘s of the p<>lilical lime.s. Mr. T’orster’a 
volume is distinguished from t))e#est by presenliiig ns with a closer and 
mf»r(? taniiliur of tlie lodi^'^lual. . . . Although, perhaps, there 
was more diversity in the design, and ^ wider grasp of muUifirious mate- 
rials in the former voluirw^i writlefi Forster for this series j- per. 

hajis, too, more philosophieaT imwcr - (fij< work .'*f>pcars to us a m(»re suc- 
cessful effoit to e\hibit tlu‘ living ItueameiUt.s and inner qualities of its 
su!)jeet tiian any of its predecessor It is, as atiingraphy, in better kei*j»- 
ing tliroiigliout, yields u^ :i clearer exposition of the attril)\itc:s of the hero, 
and iiu> the great tnerit of never alboving him to leave* the stage, so that 
our eyes are coti.stantly fixed uptui liim in all bi.s trausacti'ims. In addition 
to this, it contain.s in.iny passages of ilb>stj|jj;itive ettmmentary, full of elo- 
quence and passionate truth, an<J rje' , ' ^ '•jrkable for the energy w'hich 
the atithor has infuse«l it.'t> t»ein, than for tlie light W'hich they east upon 
the ago, and, above all, upon liim who was the apostle of its marvellous 
transitions, Every item of Oomwell’s life is Isrought into the account, for 
Mr. For.ster has sutfered not a single point, however slight, to evade him. 
The indomitable childhood, the riotous youti . the early maturity, Mic 
fierce manhood of thq^protector, are severally pamfed with force and jirUjlk 
ment. Sometimirs there are touches of pathos nhd delicTto beauty, that 
come in, like side lights, to show' wl.#h dearer eflect. the ruggj'il fculuiH’S of 
the great figure th^Uiccupies the centre of the for(*groiind.” — Atlas. 

'* We have not merely an outline, hut an elaborately painted full-length 
of the Protector. The striking peculi^ities of his nature are analysed 
with considerable subtlety an«J acuteness, Sid without the slightest’appear- 
anc/; of dogmatism ; for Mr. Forster does not insist on 5 he correctness of 
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hif own views ; but^ placing a vSst variety of characteristic facts before us, 
leaves us to draw our own inferences them. But what we chiefly like 
in his biography is this — namely, that though it is, of course, a racord ot 
the achievements of the conqueror, it iC^till more a philosophical disquisi. 
tion on ipe iaiosyncracy of the man ) and havii 7 said this, we need scarcely 
add, ftiat It is the most satisfactory memoir of » 'romwell we have yet met 
with.’*— -iSttni. 

** It is fortunate that the work of popularising the history of the eventful 
nth century, and of vindicating the characters of the immortal patriots 
who directed the movemenl of that period, lias fallen into such hands. 

. , . In the lite of \’atio our author has shown him the sincere and .^n- 
.^husiastic, but most /.Vactical advocate for his country’s liberties; a man 
whose i>urpofi(.>s w'cre not confined to resi.sting misrule, but who eagerly 
80Ugi|t to establish securities for futtire good government. In Cromwell’s 
bVography we are presented with discriminating views of the strength, the 
weakness, apd t‘ e v’ces of hts character. Tliat sentiments thus sound 
should be put fortl in a work of such extensive circulation, affords us 
extreme j!!*easu re.”— Weekly True Sun. 

*' Full of ‘labovr and research . . . Our opinion of this volume is 
most .’avqurable.^^ — GaxeUc. 
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